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REECE points to little more 
than a broken Parthenon as a 
memorial of her greatness ; and 
Rome has preserved as the gift of her 
forgotten builders, a few shattered col- 
umns of the temple erected by Vespa- 
sian or a fragmentary colonnade of that 


which was dedicated to Saturn. But in 
Egypt, the temples are almost beyond 
numbering, while the inscriptions upon 
their walls and columns have preserved 
a written history contemporaneous with 
the age of their builders, most of whom 
had been forgotten long before the first 
stone was laid upon the Palatine hill, or 
the first year of the earliest Olympiad 
had passed. 

Sometimes, in a mountain forest, we 
see a tree that has outgrown and out- 
lived its neighbors, and we wonder by 
what law of growth and preservation it 
has outlasted the fallen monsters which 
lie decaying at its roots. So the Egyp- 
tian temples seem to stand, perpetual 
monuments of an otherwise long per- 
ished past. The centuries have neither 
increased nor diminished their girth. 
Time has wrought but little change in 
their formation. They have only been 
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Luxor and the Nile. 


deformed by the 

wild fanaticism 

of Cambyses, or 

scarred by the 

deliberate at- 

tacks of yet more 

barbarous invaders and _ iconoclasts. 
Otherwise they would have remained 
as their projectors intended they should : 
the imperishable and unchanged sym- 
bols of ‘“everlastingness.” It is true 
that they are in ruins, but the ruins are 
still as awe-inspiring as they were when 
Diodorus and Herodotus held inter- 
views with the pious priests who were 
the ministers to their mysteries. 

A wide and inexhaustible field, there- 
fore, is offered by the Nile temples, to 
the historian, to the student of art and 
architecture, and to the camera enthu- 
siast. 

The work of investigation must con- 
tinue with courage and persistence until 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and its 
co-workers have revealed all the apart- 
ments of the Great Pyramid, and have 
turned over to the light the inscribed 
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The Obelisk, Colossi, and Pylon, of the Temple at Luxor, 


granite block which “tells the story and 
solves the puzzle of the erection of Gizeh’s 


wonder.” Though acresof storied pages 
still hang upon their walls, and miles of 
illustrations of life and manners are 
wound around their massive columns, 
these magnificent libraries do not furnish 
us with the successive pages of continu- 
ous history. Here and there the story 
is broken off. To restore its continuity 


demands contributions from widely 
separated cornices, columns, and capi- 
tals. But drawbacks and obstacles may 
be overcome, even as the heavy north- 
ward shadows of the temples themselves 
may, by the skill and technical manipu- 
lation of the photographic artist, be per- 
suaded to reveal what they have hidden 
in mystery, and show forth the pictures 
which they have so long concealed. 
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The Colossi of Thebes, 


A journey on “The Modern Nile” * 
involved a visit to the most noted of the 
temples, and this paper is the result of 
investigations then begun. 

Because of the ravages already alluded 
to, an Egyptian temple perfectly pre- 
served in all its details, does not exist. 
But we can obtain a part here and a 
part there, which, when combined, will 
supply a very fair idea of what one of 
these marvellous structures must have 
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been when tie architect turned it over, 
completed, to his sovereign. 

The details of construction are given 
by Strabo, and we use modern photo- 
graphy to prove the truth of that 
straightforward historian’s assertions. 
He says: 

“The arrangement of the parts of an 
Egyptian temple is as follows: In a line 
with the entrance to the sacred enclosure, 
is a paved road or avenue, about a hun- 
dred feet in breadth; and in length, 
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Pylon and Temple of Dendoor, 


from three to four hundred feet, or even 
more. This is called the dromos. 
Through the whole length of the 
dromos and on each side of it, sphinxes 
are placed at the distance of thirty feet 
from one another, or even more, forming 
a double row, one on each side. After 
the sphinxes you come to the large 
propyleum (which consists of two ob- 
tuse pyramids, enclosing between them 
the principal gate, to form a grand en- 
trance). And as you advance you come 
to another and to a third after that ; for 
no definite number of either propylxa 
or sphinxes, is required in the plan, but 
they vary in different temples as to their 
number as well as to the length and 
breadth of the dromos. After the 
propyleum, we come to the temple it- 
self, which is always a large and hand- 
some pronaos, or portico, and a sekos, 
or cella (a place in which the heathen 
images are usually kept), of only mod- 
erate dimensions, with no image in it; 
at least not one of human shape, but 
some representation of a brute animal, 
On each side of the pronaos are wings 
of equal height, but their width is some- 
what more than the breadth of the 
temple measured along its basement 
line. This width of the wings, however, 
gradually diminishes from the bottom 


to the top. 
The walls have 
sculptured 
forms on them 
of a large size, 
like Tyrrhe- 
dian figures, 
and the ancient 
Greek works of 
the same class.” 

The _ exact- 
ness of this de- 
scription is 
confirmed by 
the views here- 
with presented 
of some of the 
ruins which 
still stand as 
they did when 
Strabo saw 
them. Aftera 
little further 
investigation, 
we shall find, 
that in addition to the features men- 
tioned by Strabo, two obelisks, and two 
or more colossal figures were placed 
in front of the Egyptian Temples, usu- 
ally between the rows of sphinxes and 
the propylea. In proof of all this we 
draw upon Karnak for our dromos of 





“Fruit Offering of the King ''"—Decoration in the Temple 
of Sethi I., Abydos, 
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General View of the Temple of Karnak and the Sacred Lake. 
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sphinxes and our obelisks ; upon Phils 
for our propyleum ; upon Thebes and 
Aba Simbel for our colossi; return to 
Karnak for our pronaos or court ; look 
back to “The Modern Nile,” for the 
exterior suggestions supplied by Edfou, 
and, finally, examine many other struct- 
ures, for more minute details. All this 
done, we may agree that neither the 
boldest imagination nor the most exact 
study, can enable us to form an adequate 
conception of the splendor of an Egyp- 
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edge, for we shall discover, the excep- 
tional constructive power of the ancient. 
architects ; we shall see how closely 
they followed Nature, and at times drew 
as well upon foreign art, though always 
preserving their own principles of form. 
We shall also observe how fancy and 
“feeling ” are displayed in their temple- 
decorations. Besides, there is always 
one grand imaginative vein running 
through all their work—which expresses 
the principal idea of their faith—imper- 
ishability. Such 
impressions are uy 





Processional Stairs in the Temple of Edfou. 


tian temple in its perfect state. The vast 
space it occupied ; its lofty gateways ; 
the long avenues of sphinxes ; the glit- 
tering obelisks and the lifelike expres- 
sion of the monstrous statues, form a 
combination of most imposing archi- 


tectural grandeur. The esthetic quali- 
ties of these structures cannot be 
briefly summed up. As we ponder 
them we shall be willing to acknowl- 


ually gathered 
from the exteriors. 
When the spacious 
interiors are stud- 
ied, so massive and 
so sombre, with 
their long-aisled, 
windowless halls; 
with their crowded 
files of lofty col- 
umns; with capi- 
tals of such tremen- 
dous circumference 
that their margins 
almost touch and 
form arches over- 
head ; we think we 
can see the imita- 
tion of Nature, even 
more plainly. The 
influence of the cav- 
ern-temples of Ethi- 
opia is likewise ap- 
parent ; the curved 
lines and graceful 
shapes of the plants 
and flowers of that 
land are copied; 
and even the forms 
of the reeds and 
rushes are pat- 
terned. Wathens 
says: 

“ One of the most striking peculiarities 
of the style is the pyramidal character 
of the ascending lines. We observe it 
in the outline of the portal and in the 
gigantic pylon ; in walls, in door-ways, 
pedestals, and screens ; in short it per- 
vades the whole system and must have 
been occasioned by circumstances con- 
nected with its very origin.” 

The first dwellings of the people were 
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of reeds ; and they were shored up by 
means of inclined props, just as similar 
work is done by modern builders. Now 
if the ancient constructions were of any 
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conquests. A temple of that early Phar- 
aonic period, presented a succession of 
between twenty and thirty grand divi- 
sions arranged either as cloistered courts 





The Christian Colonnade, Palace of the Kings—Medinet Abd, 


considerable height, their stability would 
require that the main reeds at the angles 
should slope up inward, that they might 
support each other. With such a con- 
servative people, a system like this, once 
established, would, more than likely, 
continue its influence for all time ; and 
the pyramidal outline did, indeed, be- 
come the rule for several thousands of 
years, though modifications, elabora- 
tions and improvements were intro- 
duced. 

The most important works of the 
Egyptians may be traced to three per- 
iods, which were separated by intervals 
of several centuries. The first, includes 
the two great dynasties of the Theban 
princes who governed Egypt during her 
“most high and palmy state,” when 
Thebes sent forth her armies to distant 


or as pillared halls, followed by an as- 
semblage of sombre chambers, in the 
midst of which was the mysterious ady- 


tum or shrine. In front of the first 
court was the pylon. It consisted of 
two broad, towering masses of masonry 
connected by a single gateway, such as 
we have seen on page 388. These an- 
nounced the temple long before it was 
reached. The first division of the struct- 
ure is almost alwaysa colonnaded quad- 
rangle, as at Edfou.* This is sometimes 
followed by a second court ; sometimes 
by a spacious hall of columns, as at Den- 
derah, at Karnak and at Luxor. A cen- 
tral succession of doorways assisted the 
perspective to the distant sanctuary, as 
at Karnak. Thus the range of the halls 
and quadrangles with their obelisks, 


* See page 267, ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, September, 1887, 





In the Theban Temple of Medinet Abu—Palace of the King 
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Broken Columns in the Temple of Rameses IIl_—Medinet Abu, 


colossi and relievos, was partly disclosed 
to the worshippers as they passed the 
grand portal. A bewildering sense of 
magnificence and extent was presented 
to the excited imagination of the devo- 
tee, as screen after screen was passed, 
mystery after mystery revealed, and 
the graded enrichment of the sublime 
apartment was exhibited to his dazzled 
eyes. 

The orators of ancient Greece were 
wont to point to their architectural 
glories, as eloquent witnesses of their 
country’s genius and power; and the 
Grecian architect not only insisted upon 
an elevated site for his imposing edifices, 
but his principal effort was devoted to 
the portico, to the pediment and to the 
frieze, and not to the interior. It was 
not so with the ancient Egyptian. He 
eared more for his religious faith and 
future condition, and therefore gave but 
little attention to the exterior attrac- 
tions of his temples. Solemnity, seclu- 
sion, mystery, and perpetuity were the 
chief elements of his creed, and he con- 
trived, by all the means in his power, to 


secure an expression of them in his ar- 
chitectural wonders. 

The great works of the second period 
included the erection of the Pyramids. 
The third period covered the reigns of 
the Ptolemies and of the earlier Ceesars. 
Under them, Egyptian architecture 
seemed to be born again. All the splen- 
did characteristics of the Theban age 
were revived, though the edifices erected 
now gave evidence of Grecian influence. 
As we have seen, the temple of the first, 
or Pharaonic period, consisted of a range 
of courts and halls with a small secluded 
sanctuary in the rear. Inthe Ptolemaic 
temple there is first an outer court, from 
which one passes through a portico, open 
in front, to the body of the temple. 
That contains an assemblage of small 
chambers (often in two stories) as at 
Denderah and at Edfou, one of which 
(insulated by a surrounding passage) is 
the adytum. A lofty pylon encloses the 
court and forms the grand fagade of the 
temple. Opposite, within, is the por- 
tico, which rises above and extends be- 
yond the sides of the third or inner di- 
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vision of the structure. The temples 
erected under the Roman rule, are even 
more like the Greek model and often 
consist merely of a naos 

or cell, surrounded by a [ 
peristyle of columns or 
square piers. The small 
temple at Denderah is of 
this class. The detached 
pylon was one of the feat- 
ures of this age. It was 
located in advance of the 
edifice, as at Denderah, at 
Karnak [see frontispiece], 
and at the small temple of 
Dendoor [page 390]. 

The large temple at Den- 
derah, although about the 
last erected of its class, is 
the first one at which the 
modern traveller halts. 
Only about one-half of its 
height appears above the 
ground or surrounding 
débris. Until about fif- 
teen years ago, it was filled 
in and covered over by the 
houses of a Coptic village. 
When these were partially 
removed, the wondrous 
beauties of the structure 
were revealed. Thanks to 
those same Coptic houses, 
the ancient monument was 
found in a capital state of 
preservation. ‘The consideration of the 
annexed ground-plan of this temple, will 
assist materially in the understanding 
of all those constructed before it upon 
the same general plan. It is from Ma- 
riette’s ‘‘ Monuments of Upper Egypt.” 
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Ground Plan of the Large Temple at Denderan. 


“A. The entrance hall, open to the 


light of day. B. The hall from which 
the religious processions started. C 
and D contained altars where prayers 


were recited as the processions passed. 
In the hall E were the four barks 
which played so conspicuous a part 


Rear Court from the Roof of Medinet Abu—showing empty unroofed chambers. 


in the processions. The chamber F 
was a laboratory for the preparation 
of perfumes. In G the consecrated 
products of the earth used in the cere- 
monies were collected. H and I were 
for offerings and libations. J was the 
treasury of the temple. In the chamber 
K the vestments were deposited with 
which the statues of the gods were 
draped. Prayers were recited in the 
chapel L. The court M was used for 
the collection of offerings and the limbs 
of the victims slaughtered at the sacri- 
fice. N was another place for deposit, 
and in O, P, and Q the king consecrated 
special offerings. The walls of the cor- 
ridor R were used for the sculptured 
pictures representing the motif of the 
temple. §, the chamber where Isis was 
invoked. ‘'T, the chamber consecrated 
to Osiris. U was sacred to Osiris-On- 
nophris, who restored youth to his body 
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and imparted vigor to hislimbs. In the 
chamber V the work of resurrection was 
completed. In X and Y Hathor was 
worshipped. The chamber Z is the axis 
of the temple, and the principal divinity 
was adored there under the most compre- 
hensive titles. Lastly, in the chambers 
A’, B,C, D’, a special worship is paid 
to Pascht, considered as the fire that 
vivifies ; to Horus, considered as the 
light which has conquered darkness, and 
to the terrestrial Hathor. 

“The history of the temple of Den- 
derah may be summed up in a few words. 
Its foundations were laid under Ptolemy 
XI. ; its construction was finished under 
Tiberius, and its decorations under Nero. 
Jesus Christ was living at Jerusalem 
when the building of this temple was in 
progress. 

One cannot soon forget the first im- 
pression hal on entering the chamber 
B, whence the processions started. The 
effect on the mind, of beauty and har- 
monious proportions ; the outspreading 
before the eyes of the illustrated my- 
thology of the being who was here 
adored of old ; with the thoughts com- 
ing in quick succession that this sombre 





Temple of Edfou—showing outer and inner walls. 


interior was used for worship nearly 
eighteen hundred years ago by the race 
for whom it was erected and whom it 
has so long outlived ; and that perhaps 
the power in whose honor it was built, 
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still protects it from destruction—all 
this seems to come upon one with such 
a realizing sense, that the mind quails 
under the pressure. When, with lighted 
torch the exploration of the vast interior 
is begun, the immense columns seem to 
reach to the Heavens and the long hall 
to lead to the shades of Hades. The pic- 
tures of the gods give no consolation. 
It is impossible to look up at one of those 
stone faces without a feeling of awe. If 
you shout to see if you are mortal vou 
startle the hollow-sounding echoes, and 
they, in turn, awaken the bats which, 
blinded by your torch, go flying about 
you with dreadful familiarity. Yet there 
is nothing to fear at Denderah. It was 
dedicated to “the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good.” Belzoni, Hawks, St. 
John, Mariette-Bey and many other dis- 
tinguished interpreters of the record in- 
scribed upon Denderah’s walls and col- 
umus, all assure us of this. They agree 
that the philosophical purpose of the 
whole temple, dedicated to Hathor—is 
to illustrate that principle in Nature, by 
which things naturally assimilated to 
each other, are brought together for the 
producticn of new and beautiful forms. 
Hathor was worship- 
ped as the source 
of all creation and 
beauty—a lovely 
woman—a beautiful 
form—a woman and 
mother. To this 
power was the tem- 
ple erected—beauty, 
love, creation. It 
seems to have been 
the intention of the 
architect to elevate 
the face of the god- 
dess surmounting 
the columns, to a 
height beyond the 
conception and un- 
derstanding of mor- 
tals. In every direc- 
tion the enormous 
masses employed are 
so well disposed that 
the eye 1s continually misled. One 
moment you think you comprehend 
all; then suddenly the senses become 
dazed and you are just as sure you 
do not comprehend it. It is, indeed, 




















as Belzoni asserts, “the cabinet of the 
Egyptian orbs; the product of the 
study of many centuries; the sanc- 
tuary of the sciences.” Hardly a space 
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on the right side of the door, proceeded 
all around the apartment and departed 
at the left side. Statues were disposed 
around the chamber. The king opened 














The ‘' Kiosk of Isis’’ or * 


of two feet is found that is not cov- 
ered by figures of human beings, ani- 
mals, plants, and emblems of agriculture 
or religious ceremony. Wherever the 
eye turns, or the attention is fixed, every- 
thing inspires respect and veneration, 
heightened by the solitary situation of 
this splendid structure. And so it is with 
all the other temples. [See page 395.| 


Let us apply next to an older temple, 
for a better example of the wall sculp- 
tures. There are none so perfect as 
those at Abydos. Strange to say, in 
some places the lovely alabaster surface 
has been coated with some plastic ma- 
terial as if to make the work easier for 
the sculptor ; or, mayhap, because such 
a “mat” surface would better take the 
color than the polished stone. It is 
very curious to see the costly alabaster 
covered by inferior material. 

There are six vaulted chambers here, 
which have no rivals in the world. “ All 
the pictures relate to the ceremonies 
which the king ought successively to 
perform, The king, presenting himself 


Bed of Pharaoh,”’ Phila. 


the door of the naos, or shrine, in which 
they were enclosed, and, as soon as he 
perceived the statue he offered incense ; 
then, lifting the vestment which covered 
it, he laid his hands upon it and per- 
fumed it. After this ceremony the 
draperies were replaced, the service was 
ended and the king departed.” 

An interesting picture preserved by 
the camera at Abydos is the “ Fruit 
Offering” [p. 390]. The king is in the 
presence of the deity. He makes a 
general offering of flowers, of fruit and 
of bread. The god replies: “I give 
thee everything in the heavens ; all that 
the earth produces, and everything that 
the Nile can bring. I give thee all that 
emanates from the rays of the sun, to 
fill thy dwelling with victuals.” Such 
pictures everywhere form the decora- 
tions of the Egyptian temples. They 
always consist of an offering on the one 
side, and of a gift bestowed on the 
other ; the whole being expressed by a 
dialogue between the personages repre- 
sented. As a rule they are arranged 
like the chapters of a book ; conceived 
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with a unity of idea which develops it- 
self on the walls of the temple from the 
entrance-gate, to the depths of the sanc- 
tuary. The king is in adoration, and 
throughout this act of adoration he de- 
velops an idea common to the entire 
temple ; such is the basis of the decora- 
tion of the whole monument. 


To complete our understanding of the 
size, construction, motive, and details of 
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nearly four millions of square feet— 
more than half as much again as that 
covered by St. Peter’s at Rome. After 
passing the great isolated propylon, the 
gigantic gateway which protects the 
principal entrance is reached. It is the 
most monstrous of all its kind, but it is 
by no means prepossessing. Its base is 
four hundred feet long, forty feet thick, 
and it is eighty feet high. It is built 
of large blocks oi stones, one of which 





The ‘View Magnificent" at Phila. 


an Egyptian temple we must now re- 
turn to Karnak. We have already seen 
its avenue of sphinxes [frontispiece] and 
have caught glimpses of its glorious 
portal. Our further studies take us 
inside the walls. First, however, a few 
facts: The grand edifice extends twelve 
hundred feet from northwest to south- 
sast, and three hundred and forty feet 
in the opposite direction. The right- 
hand corridor of the entrance-court is 
interrupted by an annexed sanctuary 
supposed to have been placed there by 
Rameses II. as an “ improvement.” 
Altogether the area covered is very 


would, of itself, supply an architrave of 


splendid size for a modern portico. 
There are two courts. The first one is 
not now colonnaded, though it was so 
embellished originally. Crossing the 
first court-yard another pylon is reach- 
ed, on either side of which a colossal 
statue is seated at the foot of a flight 
of steps. 

After ascending these steps the level of 
the grand hall of Karnak is reached, and 
a picture very different from the quiet- 
looking, cleared, first court is presented. 
There [p. 393], clustered together as 
closely as they could be crowded, are 


* 
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the ruins of four splendid obelisks, two 
sanctuaries (one central, one subordi- 
nate) and two pillared halls. Of these 
last, one is the largest of its kind. It 
covers more space than the cathedral at 
Cologne and has wall capacity sufficient 
to surround Notre Dame of Paris. The 
central avenue of the hall is supported 
by twelve massive columns nearly eighty 
feet high and thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference. They sustain the tremendous 
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fice, the mind is strained and the senses 
are confounded. 

The vista beyond the great hall em- 
braces a view of two lofty obelisks in a 
field of ruins scattered over with the 
remains of colossi, obelisks, columns, 
and propyle. This grand collection 
reaches on to the sanctuary of the tem- 
ple. It was a perfect Elysium for the 
photographer ; the only difficulty being 
the lack of ability to make a choice. 








Phila—West Colonnade, from the South. 


slabs of stone, which once formed the 
roof. A few steps further and we are 
in a perfect Mariposa of columns. Be- 
sides the twelve which support the cen- 
tral avenue there are one hundred and 
twenty-two others of nearly the same 
proportions, all covered with hieroglyph- 
ic sculpture from base to capital. The 
eye is bewildered by the surrounding 
objects, so splendid in their ruin. When 
we contemplate the mysterious religion 
to which this mighty fane was dedi- 
cated, and the lofty civilization of the 
people who reared such a sublime edi- 
VoL. [V.—40 


There were the once solid pylons riven in 
twain by earthquake or by the settling 
of the ground ; polished obelisks which 
had been snapped like reeds by some 
unknown power ; columns whose thick, 
broad assizes had been sent flying one 
after the other, across the courts ; archi- 
traves wrenched from beneath the great 
weight of the ceiling which had rested 
upon them, twisted askew, and then 
dropped across the aisles and held de- 
pendent there by other masses of ma- 
sonry ; capitals on edge half buried in 
the débris, reminding one of the up- 
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turned roots of a fallen tree—all on a 
stupendous scale. 
Toward evening, when the heat of the 
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one may walk never so softly ; each frag- 
ment startled from its resting place 
seems to make as much noise as a fall- 


Interior of the First Chamber in the Great Temple of Ab Simbel. 


sun has departed beyond the great 
propylon, it seems unnaturally quiet at 
Karnak. Not a zephyr is stirring ; yet 
in the great shadows it grows cool ; the 
echoes answer to the footsteps although 


ing column ; the colossal figures of gods 
and kings look down from the shining 
Obelisks, or from the walls and columns. 
As the sun lowers, the columns seem to 


lift higher. “A dim, religious light” 
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pervades, and every hieroglyph grows 
more and more “out of focus.” The 
long shadow of the great propylon now 
creeps across the first court, on past 
the obelisks; then it blackens the faces 
of the colossi, and falls upon the col- 
umns of the second yard. For more 
than three thousand years it has let 
down the drop-curtain which separated 
the acts. When it began, the columns 
were all standing upright. Since then, 
earthquake has discouraged some of 
them and they lean upon their neigh- 
bors; but they have not fallen. Each 
one seems like a tower, in the dim twi- 
light. Assize is piled upon assize, 
each three feet two inches in height 
and eleven feet in diameter, until the 
solid mass reaches the dimensions of 
the hollow column of Trajan or of the 
column Vendome. 

What changes has the world—what 
changes has Karnak, seen, since the con- 
struction of this marvel of architecture ! 
Mighty armies; strong kings; lovely 
queens have sauntered through this 
hall! Even Cambyses, the wild fanatic 


and destroyer, reined in his chariot- 


horses here to wonder and admire. 
Hither came Rameses II. after his re- 
turn from the war with the Khetahs. 
Here he received the approval of the 
gods, the welcome of his priests, and 
the loud huzzas of his people! The 
Ptolemies, the Czsars, the armies of 
Napoleon, have all here visited, mar- 
velled, and applauded. Now the hoot- 
ing of the owl; the screech of the vul- 
ture; the cry of the jackal, and the 
“backsheesh” appeal of the Arabs who 
dog the stranger, supply the only ex- 
citements which break the silence of 
Karnak. But for these, a person alone 
there must soon relapse into a state of 
solemnity ; and, half unconscious, ques- 
tion whether he is on terrestrial ground, 
or wandering about in some other plan- 
et, where the people are not mortal. 
The spell is broken, however, when the 
mind is turned again to the forests of 
columns, embellished over their entire 
surfaces with beautiful figures and cu- 
riously sculptured ornaments. Then 
there are in addition, the gates, the 
valls, the pedestals and the architraves, 
also adorned on every part with sym- 
bolical figures in basso-relievo and in- 
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taglio, which depict battles, processions, 
triumphs, feasts, offerings, and sacrifices. 
The obelisks, more aspiring, seem to 
say: “Around our bases the seat of 
Holiness is placed and we point toward 
its grand source.” 

The observer becomes more than ever 
charmed, if he can will away all thoughts 
of the immensity of things about him, 
and, for a while, observe the changes 
which are in continual progress. The 
massive grandeur pervading the vista 
of columns is varied by scenic chiaro- 
oscuro, and by the gleaming of acci- 
dental lights which vary in their combi- 
nations as the sun swings around and 
unrolls its changing shadows athwart 
the aisles. 

One more accessory of the Egyptian 
temple must be noted here because one 
of the best examples is to be found 
at Karnak—namely the “Sacred Lake” 
whereon the emblems of the gods were 
taken during the religious festivals. As 
the journeys of the sun were looked 
upon as voyages of navigation across the 
space of heaven and through the shades 
of the regions below, so these mimic 
voyages of the deities came to have a 
place in the temple worship. When 
the surface of the lake is entirely smooth 
and the light is right, a person standing 
on the further shore can see the whole 
of the stupendous pile of ruins reflected 
sharply in the water. It is a marvellous 
sight. [P. 391.] 

The last view of Karnak should be 
had just after the sun has sunk below 
the horizon from the top of the great 
gateway. The grand panorama of the 
ruins, though familiar, in such a quiet 
light will appear like a new revelation, 
so different do all things look when bur- 
ied in shadow, with just a rosy tinge of 
red light caught here and there by the loft- 
ier parts. Look at it as you will though, 
it will never seem more than a dream. 

Next turn the face and gaze across 
the Nile, toward Thebes. <A red bor- 
der of light marks the track of the 
sun behind the distant hills of Deir-el- 
Bahari and a cool breeze comes and 
drives away the warm air from the 
scorched stones of the gateway. There 
are green fields ; the winding pathways 
are alive with the herdsmen and their 
flocks coming toward vou; the bits of 
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inundation water here and there are as 
red as blood ; the dark, ghoul-like forms 
of the colossal Memnon and its compan- 
ion ; the pale fantasies of the splendid 
lines of edifices from Deir-el-Medineh 
to Goorneh, and even the “ place of the 
great find” of 1881, can all be seen. 
Only the howlings of the jackal and the 
solemn cries of the night-bird break the 
soft stillness of the hour. The solitude 
of the place ; the tranquillity ; the maj- 
esty of the surroundings, start a reverie 
to which one gladly returns over and 
over again. There is a long range of 
history in the view, and not the least 
eventful part of it happened but a few 
weeks before the camera caught the 
shadows of the scene. 


As we have already seen, if there was 
one thing more than another which fas- 
cinated the ancient architect, it was his 
columns. Wilkinson divides them into 
“eight orders.” We find studies of 
several of these at the Theban temple 
of Medinet Abd. First of all is the 
square pier. It is the earliest order 
mentioned by Wilkinson, and seems to 
have been the first form used. Exam- 
ples are found on the right-hand side 
as you enter the grand hall-way of the 
“Palace of the kings” so called [page 
394]. On the other side is a row of per- 
fect specimens of the third order, which 
is known as the “bud” or “ seed-pod ” 
capital. [See also p. 395.]| The second 
order is polygonal or fluted. None such 
are found in temple construction, but 
they are used in the tombs. The fourth 
order is seen in great plenty at Karnak 
and is supplied with the bell-shaped or 
full-blown papyrus capital. Various pat- 
terns of the same order are found also 
at Phile. The fifth order is known as 
the palm-tree column. We must look 
to Phile for this also. Next in order 
is that with the Isis-head capital, also 
abounding at Phile and at Denderah. 
The seventh order is known as the 
“ composite,” and is supplied with cap- 
itals of various shapes, comprising the 
full-blown lotus, sometimes surmount- 
ed by the head of Isis and various fan- 
ciful forms. The Osiride form comes in 
as eighth. It is usually a square pier, 
faced sometimes with the figure of the 
king in the form of Osiris, as in the 
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temple of Rameses III. at Medinet Aba 
and at Aba Simbel ; and sometimes by 
the Typhonian monster. In the “ pal- 
ace court” at Medinet Abd [p. 394] 
there is a fine museum of columns sur- 
rounding what is known as the “ Chris- 
tian Court,” viz., examples of the first, 
third, fourth, and eighth styles, grouped 
there by the architects of various ages. 
It will be noticed that the column is 
usually enriched by rings of intaglio 
sculpture. When this is not so, the 
surfaces are broken by being modelled 
after clusters of reeds. At Luxor, for 
example, the reeds or stems are dis- 
tinctly bound together at successive 
heights, more or less firmly, to form the 
contour desired for both capital and 
column. In other modifications the 
reeds are less distinctly traced and at 
times there are no indications of them. 
In the latter case, as we have seen, hier- 
oglyphics are resorted to. A square 
block or abacus invariably tops the cap- 
ital and the shaft rests on a circular 
plinth as a base which projects, more 
or less, according to circumstances. As 
a rule these plinths are now hidden by 
débris far under the ground. In almost 
every case, in strict opposition to the 
Grecian model, the lower extremity of 
the column is curved, and often carved 
with foliage or bundles of reeds crossed 
or running together in triangles. 

With the Osiride column it will be 
noticed that the colossal figure of the 
king does not support the architrave 
and so, consequently, differs from the 
Grecian caryatides ; no Egyptian king 
would suffer even the likeness of his 
royal frame to undertake so much work. 
The usual height of the Egyptian col- 
umn is from three to five and a half 
times its diameter, thus making it ap- 
pear deficient in height, though exceed- 
ingly massive. A Grecian or Corinthian 
architect would lengthen the same weight 
of material to ten times the diameter of 
the shaft. But history proves that the 
Egyptian architect was correct in his 
calculation that his form of column 
would come nearest to fulfilling his ob- 
ject of standing and lasting “forever.” 
Had it not been for the lime-burner, 
the mosque-builder, and the earthquake, 
as many more noble columns as now 
stand would still remain. 
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Three contrasting studies further illus- 
trate the styles of columns employed. 
The ‘irst is the colonnade of the “ Palace 
of the Kings,” already mentioned, which 
shows both the square pier and the 
“bud” capital. For one hundred and 
fifty feet these monsters stand so closely 
together that only the broken rays of 
the light can find entrance. They are 
twenty-four feet in circumference, and 
are covered with scenes from the pleas- 
urable side of kingly life. The second 
view is of a portion of the adjoining 
court of Rameses IIL [p. 396] and shows 
the once splendid columns overturned 
to within a few feet of their bases. Of 
this site Mariette says: “ The western 
side has been for some time the scene 
of considerable excavations. Some idea 
may be gathered of the immense amount 
of rubbish that has been cleared away, 
from the fact that at this point was the 
highest summit of the mound formed 
by the Coptic village above the temple. 
Unfortunately the works have not pro- 
duced the hoped-for results, as decapit- 
ated columns, empty chambers, and rel- 
igious inscriptions of a trivial character 
are all that has been brought to light.” 

A third view of Medinet Aba displays 
some of the “empty, unroofed cham- 
bers and religious inscriptions” men- 
tioned by Mariette. He says: “It was 
in the chamber at the northwest cor- 
ner, that nearly a thousand statuettes in 
bronze were found, all representing Osi- 
ris. Another proof that the 
custom prevailed of purifying the area 
of the temple by strewing it with divine 
images buried underground.” 

A portion of the ruins of the Coptic 
village which once covered this edifice, 
may be seen piled up beyond the tem- 
ple wall. [See p. 397.] 


At the temple of Edfou, owing to its 
splendid state of preservation, several 
important studies can be made which 
are not to be found at any other place. 
The fact may have been already recog- 
nized that the temples of Edfou and 
Denderah are very similar in design, if 


not in detail. If one could stand upon 
the outer wall of the temple at Edfou 
near the rear* and look forward toward 
the pylon, he would obtain a view [page 

* See ScRIBNER'’s MAGAZINE, September, 1887, page 267. 
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398] showing finely the relation of the 
outer to the inner wall ; the fine cornice ; 
and the lions’ heads at the side (which 
seem to have served as the exit for wa- 
ter-spouts). Both the rear of the tem- 
ple and the inside wall of the grand 
propylon are also seen. No single view 
impresses one more than this does with 
the massiveness of Egyptian masonry. 

During the important processional 
services the winding stairways came into 
use. The steps were low and broad, 
for the men of that day were not fond 
of exerting themselves unnecessarily. 
Everything was done in a slow and sol- 
emn way, for was not the temple con- 
structed to last “forever?” 


In further confirmation of what has 
been maintained for the skill and taste 
and faith of the ancient Egyptians, the 
Island of Phils gives its testimony. Its 
history runs from the time when Alex- 
ander was a lad at school, up to say a. 
p. 453, some seventy-four years after 
Theodosius had, by his royal edict, 
wiped out the Egyptian religion. The 
last celebration of the mysteries of Osi- 
ris and Isis occurred at Phile, and there 
the ancient religion drew its last expir- 
ing breath—upon the boundary line be- 
tween Egypt and Ethiopia. Phil is 
thirty-six hundred feet long and twelve 
hundred feet wide, and yet it is almost 
wholly covered with picturesque ruins. 
In the old days, a strong wall ran 
around the whole island, to prevent the 
incursions of the river. At the south- 
western extremity there is a double col- 
onnade which is unrivalled by any oth- 
er in the land [p. 400]. The work does 
not seem to have been finished. Some 
of the columns are perfect, while of 
others the shafts are untouched and the 
capitals in the row of sixteen columns 
are stillin the rough. Seemingly, this 
part of the grand cluster was added by 
the Greeks or Romans after the temple 
was many centuries old,in order to aug- 
ment the grandeur of the approach. 

A high flight of steps led up from the 
river to a spacious court flanked by a 
pair of obelisks. There the devotee was 
received on his arrival. From this, as 
we see, the magnificent colonnades con- 
ducted to the chief temple. Before the 
temple two colossal lions crouched in 
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front of a pair of obelisks forty-four 
feet in height. Remnants of these still 
stand. Several gateways here are similar 
in style to the principal one at Karnak. 
What is known as “the second propy- 
lon” possesses one peculiar feature 
which the others do not have. At the 
right of the base of the eastern wing is 
an arched-topped stone, a part of the 
island in fact. It is called the “ Ptole- 
maic Land-Grant Stone,” for the inscrip- 
tion which it bears upon its face is the 
deed given by the king to the priests of 
Isis, for the land upon which the temple 
has been erected. 

Another of the attractions of Phils, 
on the east side, is the graceful “ Kiosk 
of Isis” or “ Bed of Pharaoh ” [p. 399]. 
It is always the chief feature of Phila, 
no matter whether observed from the 
approach north, east, or south, or 
through the old Roman arch that is the 
loftiest of the group of ruins on the ad- 
joining island of Biggeh, west. Noth- 
ing in Nile land is so beautiful as Phile, 
with its great colonnades, richly cut py- 
lons, lofty propylea, decorated cham- 
bers highly colored, costly sub-temples, 


highly sculptured walls, slender obelisks 
and, withal, the irregular construction. 
The capitals of its columns are varied by 
the full-blown papyrus flower of several 
sizes, by its half-opened buds, by its 
closed buds, by its leaves, and by palm 


branches. Many of these objects are 
highly colored, as are the ceilings. Some 
of the columns show that they have been 
made up of parts of older ones, for here 
and there, through niches, their inner 
sculptured surfaces can be seen. A grand 
prologue is playing at Phile, night and 
day. 


Our investigations thus far have been 
directed to the temples which are con- 
structed of quarried stone. Let us turn 
now to those which were excavated from 
the solid rock. Their arrangement cor- 
responds as closely as possible with the 
structural buildings. Two fine exam- 
ples are found at Abii Simbel, in Nubia. 
A visit to them well repays the traveller 
for the long journey of four hundred 
miles from Phile. They are so very 
different from those in Lower Egypt, 
that it would be hard to understand 
that they were designed and built by 
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the same nation, were it not that they 
so plainly giveevidence of their Egyp- 
tian origin by their immensity, by their 
glorious conception and by their inte- 
rior arrangement. 

To construct those we have already 
seen, the architects were compelled to 
quarry their material, shape it, and then 
lift it into place and form, by means 
which are unknown to us. But at Aba 
Simbel it was not so. Probably when 
the great Rameses and the staff of archi- 
tects, whom he had gathered about him, 
sailed up the Nile in one of the tremen- 
dous barges of that day, seeking a site 
for the temple, they came within sight 
of a great mountain whose rocky face 
confronted them ; they commanded their 
thousand or more oarsmen to cease their 
labors, and discussed the possibility of 
securing material there for the erection 
of a temple. 

We can readily imagine how the king, 
who (if the temple inscriptions tell the 
truth) was “never wrong,” after listen- 
ing to the suggestions made by his 
princes and his architects, said: The 
temple we have in mind already lies 
hidden by the gods in yonder mountain. 
You have but to remove the waste ma- 
terial, and your work is done. See to 
it, however, that the deities Ra and Isis 
and Phtah, and J, are all represented in 
becoming size on the fagade, as guar- 
dians—two on each side of the pylon. 
And, mark you: see that no god has 
choice of position over the king ; let the 
likeness and the form of them all be 
mine. Osiris must man the eight piers 
which support the roof, and we four 
must be seated in the sanctuary, side by 
side.—The work was so done. 

The first one sees of the larger tem- 
ple is from the deck of the boat when ap- 
proaching. One of the colossal heads 
peering above the golden glacier of sand 
appears first, on the north side. The 
next moment all that can be seen of the 
glorious facade is revealed. It measures 
about one hundred feet in height, and in 
width the same. The first one ashore, 
may, in two minutes, stand face to face 
with the great Rameses in stone. Face 
to face? Well, no—not within fifty feet 
of it—yet where one can look up into 
the face, or the “likeness” of him whose 
daughter saved Moses from the croco- 
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diles, and whose son so rashly pursued 
that same Moses across the Red Sea. 
There is no avenue of sphinxes here—no 
obelisks as at Karnak. The colossi and 
the pylon are combined in one. The di- 
mensions of these monstrous statues, 
carefully figured out by a well-known 
American, are as follows : 


Ft. Inch. 
Height of the crown 0 
Top of head to front of chin 0 6 
Length of the ears.......... cheeses : 5 
WANG Or BNDULAOTS |. ososs ese cscs 22 2 
Width of chest. > 6 
Top of shoulders to elbow-joint, out- 
8 


Forearm, inside, to end of second fin- 
ger 

Length of nose 

Length of beard [they wore short 
beards then] 

Diameter of the arms below the shoul- 


Length of the hands 

Largest finger in length 

Hip to front knee...... [ekeercbacees 
Width of hips 

Top of knee to the sole of the foot... 
Diameter of the calves of the leg 
Length of one of Rameses’ feet 
Width « si 

Length of the big toe....... ain wie ibibo 
Width of - = 


—s 
BDBIODAAHGOrLAVWAS ir) 


There are at each side of the pylon or 
entrance to the temple interior, two of 
the great master-pieces whose measure- 
ments have been given. The one on the 
left as you face them, is in the best state 
of preservation, and is cleared to its feet. 
The second has been broken down to its 
lap by earthquake or by a fault in the 
rock, and its head and trunk lie at its 
feet partly buried in the sand. The 
other two are in a well-preserved con- 
dition—both their faces good—but are 
partly under the sand also—the first al- 
most to the calves of its legs, andthe 
second quite up to its elbows. The 
north side of the temple is so near the 
edge of the mountain, that the sand 
from the incline which comes down it, 
like a great Niagara or Rhone glacier, 
flirts around with the wind and gradu- 
ally wears off, changes and smoothes the 
outlines of the figures, thus altering their 
expression. It also leaves its golden de- 
posit at their feet, besides driving into 
the temple such loads as sometimes 
wholly block the entrance. Even now, 
the eight figures of Osiris which sup- 
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port the osiride columns of the entrance 
hall [p. 402] stand up to their knees in 
sand. Nothing but a huge wall shutting 
back the blasts from the temple-moun- 
tain will evade this. 

It is easy to visit this “Chamber of 
the gods ” and explore the other rooms, 
the second, the third, and the fourth ; 
then the sanctuary, with Rameses and 
the gods upon one throne. There are 
also various chambers or crypts at each 
side. All are lined with hieroglyphics 
and inscriptions, after all not so hard to 
read, for they set forth the life-work of 
the great Sesostris, the Pharaoh of the 
Pharaohs, whose mummy lies now at 
Balaq. 

Photographs were made of several of 
the wall figures by the help of magne- 
sium light. In one panel is Rameses in 
converse with the gods. In another he 
is suckled by Isis. Now we see him 
holding twenty Nubians by their com- 
bined top-knots with one hand, while 
with the other hand he aims his sword 
at their necks. In one picture on the 
southern wall he stands alone in his char- 
iot, the reins tied about his waist, his 
fallen charioteers at his feet, while he 


deals out death on every side with his 


arrows. In another he has leaped to the 
ground and is engaged in a personal 
combat. Thus the pictures run on in 
historical succession, until, finally, we 
see the king returned to his home, where, 
seated upon his throne, accompanied by 
the gods, he passes senteuce upon the 
hopeless wretches who have been made 
prisoners in battle and who are brought 
in by one of the royal captains. All are 
more spirited than artistic; all tell of 
the greatness of him in whose honor they 
were engraved nearly four thousand 
years ago. 

When the camera was put to work, 
the profiles and full figures, and arms 
and feet, were its chief subjects. <A 
dozen people climbed to the lap of one 
great figure and were photographed, 
standing abreast ; yet they did not half 
cover the broad chest. One man was 
posed on a finger-nail. A row over to 
the island opposite was necessary in 
order to secure the whole facade, togeth- 
er with the smaller temple, north. This 
latter, were it not for its larger neighbor, 
would be considered a great wonder 
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Pictures on the Walls of the Great Temple at Abd Simbel. 


Showing Rameses fighting from his chariot, in personal combat, and passing sentence on captives, 


too, though its facade is not nearly so 
deep and grand, nor its figured warders 
so immense. It was dedicated to the 
goddess Hathor, and her likeness, in the 
form of a sacred cow, is many times seen 
upon the walls. Several statues of the 
king and the deities adorn the fagade. 
The interior, about ninety feet deep, is 
divided into five or six small apartments. 
One gets the impression from it that it 
was the result of the first effort to create 
the great temple projected by the king ; 
but the architects not coming up to 
his ideas, it was abandoned, and a much 
grander one was hewn out of the neigh- 
boring mountain. Belzoni tells us that 
Rameses II. erected the larger temple 
in honor of Amun and Phre, while his 
wife, Nofre Ari dedicated the other one 
to Hathor. 


In reviewing the subject, there are 
some points which do not satisfy. The 
wall-sculptures give us valuable informa- 
tion as to the manners of the people and 
of the general nature of their civilization, 
but as to the appearance and special 
character of their surroundings we are 
left in darkness as impressive as are the 
sombre temple interiors. Nearly every 
episode in social and public life, where 
individual and even collective operation 
is implied, is depicted with dramatic 
exactitude, but without any external 
accessories. Thus, all the industries of 
the farm and of the garden, with their 
fruits, are spread before us with great 
minuteness so far as the actors are con- 
cerned, but there the pictures stop. 
At one corner of a field we may see 
a thirsty gleaner on his knees drink- 
ing from a water-skin suspended from 
the lower branches of a tree; at an- 
other place is a dog following his 
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master somewhere, who leans upon his 
staff. But with all this fidelity of de- 
tail and design, there is not a suggestion 
as to the nature of the country in which 
the operations are going on. Again a 
yoke of oxen, with curving neck, and 
steady step, bend willingly to the plow, 
but not a line representing the upturned 
soil is given. The excitements of the 
chase are detailed with wondrous care, 
and the receptions of the king are figured 
in all their minute detail, but there is 
neither field nor throne-room, forest, 
fence, nor court-yard shown. Craftsmen 
are seen with their tools; gymnasts at 
play ; and merchants with their wares ; 
but the work-shops, the arenas and 
the bazars, are all missing. There are 
the actors in plenty. with the plays 
going on; but the settings of the stage 
—and even the stage itself—are want- 
ing. 

The works of the Egyptians may fall 
short of what we have been educated to 
consider as artistic. As a rule, however, 
works of art are measured and judged 
by the success with which they carry out 
the intention and feeling of the artist. 
Judged thus, the Egyptian works of art 
are successful. The ancient Egyptians 
copied no one. Their art sprang from 
their surroundings. _ What they have left 
continues to baffle usin many ways. We 
may understand perspective better than 
they did ; we are their superiors in the 
mastery of chiaro-oscuro. We dare to 
build higher, and we are willing to trust 
thousands of lives to walls which would 
be wrecked if a single Egyptian column 
should fall against them ; but we do not 
vet understand how they lifted their 
great masses to such lofty places, nor 
do we know where their architects 
studied art. 
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4 NTRODUCTORY 
5 NOTE.—Mr. 
Charles Dudley 
Warner, in his 
“ Backlog Stud- 
ies,” says: “ The 
best talk is that 
which escapes up 
the open chim- 
ney, and cannot 
be repeated.” The following papers are 
simply the result of an effort to catch and 
preserve the familiar talk of a veteran of 
the stage on its way to the fireplace of 
a certain front room in Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York. They do not pretend 
to be complete or consecutive ; or even 
to be what is termed literature ; only the 
Memories, Social and Professional, of 
Half a Century ; affectionately inscribed 
to the audiences the speaker has ad- 





dressed in other days and in other ways. 


My first experience on any stage was 
at an establishment at Mitcham, in Sur- 
rey, called Baron House Academy, a fine 
old mansion which had become a private 
school. Colman’s “Heir at Law” was 
produced immediately before the begin- 
ning of the summer holidays, upon an 
improvised stage in the school-room, 
with the English usher as prompter 
and general manager. As the son of 
“the celebrated Mr. Wallack,” it was felt 
proper, naturally, that I should take part, 
and I was billed for the speech from 
Home’s tragedy of “ Douglas” — “My 
name is Norval ”—although I was only 
ten years of age. Iwas dressed in a red 
tunic trimmed with fur, white trousers 
and red shoes, and carried a round 
wooden shield and a wooden sword 
painted blue. As for the lines, I sup- 
pose I must have painted them red. How 
I spoke them heaven only knows. I only 
remember that I never missed a syllable. 

My next appearance was at another 


school performance given at Brighton, 
when I was about fifteen years old. 
This was at a seminary kept by a Mr. 
Allfree, which was then rather celebrated, 
and the play was “Pizarro.” At that 
time my uncle, Henry Wallack, was stage- 
manager at Covent Garden. Of course 
all the boys were racking their brains and 
ransacking the shops to find what they 
should wear. My mother applied to my 
uncle, who sent down a lot of splendid 
properties, a leopard skin robe and all 
the necessary things for Rolla, all of 
which were of course very much too large 
for me, particularly the sandals. I re- 
member nothing of the play except that 
it went off with a great deal of applause, 
but Ido remember that the end was a 
most undignified one for me, because 
as I fell dead I fell just exactly where 
the curtain must come down on me; and 
when it began to descend the boy who 
played Alonzo, and one of the soldiers 
stepped forward, and taking me, one by 
one leg and one by the other, dragged 
me up the stage, a bit of new “business ” 
which was greatly 
appreciated if I 
might judge from 
the “roars” in front. 

On returning 
from my first visit 
to America, which 
had been a purely 
social one, and be- 
fore it was quite de- 
termined whether I 
should finally go 
into the army or not, 
my father, who was 
about to set out 
upon a starring 
tour to Bath and 
other provincial towns, proposed that 
I should join him, partly as a com- 
panion, and partly to support him in 
such parts as could safely be entrusted 
to one who could only be looked upon 
as an amateur ; and the first appearance 
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I made on any stage after I arrived at 
manhood was as Angelo in a play called 
“Tortesa the Usurer,” by N. P. Willis. 
I had seen it brought out before when 
my father had the National Theatre in 
New York. The character of Yortesa 
was written for him, 
and when he went over 
to England he took 
the play with him and 
starred in it. The 
character I assumed 
was originally acted 
by Edmon S. Conner, 
then his “leading ju- 
venile.” 

During this tour I 
played that part, Mac- 
duff to his Macbeth, 
and Richmond to his 
Richard IIT., and these, I think, consti- 
tuted the main portion of my endeav- 
ors at that time. This was just after 
the burning of the National Theatre 
in 1839. I had done enough, inexpe- 
rienced as I was (so my father told me 
afterward), to show that, if ever the pro- 
fession should become a necessity to 


Gustavus Brooke. 


me, I had a certain amount of promise ; 


that in fact I had “the gift.” During 
this engagement I assumed the name 
of “Allan Field,” which had belonged 
to a relative of the family. 

T hesitated long before I made up my 
mind to become an actor; but when I 
finally did so, I determined that I should 
know my profession from beginning to 
end, and should depend upon it for my 
sole support ; and the consequence was 
that my poor mother often cried in those 
early days, because I would not let her 
send me a five pound note now and then, 
to add to my weekly stipend of twenty 
shillings ! 

I was resolved that whatever success 
I might make I would owe to myself, 
and not to my father’s name ; therefore, 
as Mr. Lester I played the Earl of Roch- 
ester in the town of Rochester, in a com- 
edy called “Charles IL,” by John Howard 
Payne. I had a very good part—the 
second part of the piece. Charles Kem- 
ble was King Charles, Fawcett playing 
Edward and Jones the Earl of Roches- 
ter in the original cast, at Covent Gar- 
den. The season at Rochester was a 
short one, as my uncle Henry Wallack, 
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who had taken the theatre as an experi- 
ment, had it for only a few weeks. This 
was my first professional engagement. 
My salary was still one pound a week ; 
and I was paid about as punctually as 
actors in small companies were at that 
time. Three pounds a week was a good 
salary in a country theatre, and five 
pounds was enormous. When we got to 
the larger provincial cities salaries were 
a little higher, but I very much doubt if 
any leading actor at Bath, Bristol, Liv- 
erpool, or Manchester ever received 
more than ten pounds a week in those 
days. 

My experience at another provincial 
theatre—the Theatre Royal Southampton 
—was somewhat curious. The house was 
taken bya Mr. W. J. A. Abingdon, a bar- 
rister in very good practice and a rich 
man, who was wildly enthusiastic upon 
every subject connected with the drama. 
His particular craze was his fancy that he 
resembled Shakespeare, and he indulged 
his pride in having himself painted as the 
Bard of Avon, after Roubillac’s statue in 
Westminster Abbey, a portrait which was 
distributed broadcast over Southampton 
and the neighboring town of Winchester. 
I soon became a favorite with him, and 
as I was pretty careful in my study and 
acting, although very inexperienced, a 
short time after my joining his company 
he made me stage-manager ; and a pretty 
queer stage-manager I suppose I was! 
This must have been about 1844, because 
a little later I 
became a great 
Liverpool fa- 
vorite. But to 
return: We 
performed al- 
ternate nights 
at Winchester 
and Southamp- 
ton, and the 
company used 
to travel in a 
little omnibus 
with a lantern 
in its corner. 
After playing 
in Southampton we had to go to Win- 
chester, and vice versa. Weacted in three 
plays a night in those days, and had to 
write out our own parts, too. We were 
not provided with books, and studied by 
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the light of this lantern, arriving at our 
destination awfully tired in the middle of 
the night, or perhaps early in the morning. 
Sometimes we had but one rehearsal and 
sometimes two, seldom more ; and to this 
early discipline I owe the retentive powers 
of memory which have been of such won- 
derful assistance to me ever since. 

One of the first important steps 
I ever took upon the ladder of 
fame was when I had the honor, 
and pleasure, of playing Benedick 
to Helen Faucit’s Beatrice at Man- 
chester. She was one of the gen- 
tlest and sweetest actresses I ever 
met. She gave me more encour- 
agement than I had ever receiv- 
ed before, and the patience with 
which she rehearsed, for I was 
young and inexperienced then, 
was remarkable. She did what 
must have been very irksome to 
her and went over our scenes 
again and again with me, until I 
got my part in some kind of 
shape ; and it was through her 
kindness that I made something 
of a hit with the audience. I 
shall always remember her with 
feelings of the greatest gratitude 
on that account. Iplayed but that 
one Shakespearian part with her, 
because Beatrice was her only com- 
edy character there except Rosa- 
lind, and as she appeared in trag- 
edy all through the rest of the 
engagement Gustavus Brooke supported 
her. She is now Lady Martin. As Miss 
Faucit she was what I should call one of 
the most sympathetic actresses who ever 
walked the English stage. Shecombined 
a great deal of power with perfect pathos, 
and I can hardly recall another actress 
who did this in so great adegree. They 
say her Lady Macbeth was very impres- 
sive; [know her Portia was. She not 
only played the comic portions admira- 
bly, but “the trial scene” was equally 
well done ; gentle and quiet, but majestic 
and powerful—wonderfully impressive. 
She came out first in London under her 
mother, Mrs. Faucit, who played what is 
called the “heavy lead.” Helen support- 
ed Macready—she was the original Clara 
Douglas in Bulwer’s “Money ”—at the 
Haymarket, Covent Garden, and else- 
where, before she went starring on her 
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own account. She was a very great fa- 
vorite throughout Great Britain, particu- 
larly in Edinburgh. 

I first met Gustavus Brooke at this 
house. It was rather a small one and 


Brooke and I dressed in the same room. 
Off the stage, he had a particularly strong 
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brogue. He wasa perfectly reckless man, 
who did not care how his money went or 
what straits he might be in. He was 
an Irishman, one of the generous, kind- 
hearted, whole-souled John - Brougham 
Irishmen. During that engagement at 
Manchester we acted together. I would 
often go into my dressing-room and find 
that certain very necessary articles of 
my wardrobe were missing, and one 
night in particular I remember I was 
playing Modus in the “Hunchback” 
while he was acting Master Walter, and 
Miss Faucit Julia. I went into the room 
and found Brooke ready to goon. I had 
a costume I was particularly fond of, a 
chocolate colored, plain, quiet sort of 
dress ; and I missed the tights belong- 
ing to it. Brooke said: “What is the 
matter, me dear boy?” I said, “I cannot 
dress—I can’t find my tights.” ‘ Why,” 
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said he, “I took the liberty to take your 
tights myself, they are on me. I couldn't 
find my own.” Fortunately I did not go 
on till the second act, and by that time 
the whole theatre had been ransacked 
and I got somebody's nether garments, 
and he carried through 
the performance with 
“ Lester’s tights.” It was 
characteristic of Brooke 
that he would have been 
quite as willing that I 
should have taken his and 
have gone on himself 
without any. He was one 
of those reckless, gener- 
ous creatures who would 
give anything he had in 
the world to me, or to 
anybody else he liked. 
He first made his ap- 
pearance at the Olympic in London, a 
little bit of a theatre, and he met with 
unqualified immense success. He came 
out in Othello. It is a singular thing, 
that Brooke made almost as great a hit as 
Edmund Kean did when he appeared as 
Shylock. Itwas a tremendous triumph. 
He had been little heard of except as a 
favorite provincial actor. His success 
was instantaneous and complete ; but un- 
like that of Edmund or Charles Kean it 
was not followed up at all. The second 
part he played was Sir Giles Overreach 
in “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and 
although that was as consistently fine a 
piece of acting as his Othello, perhaps 
more perfect, it did not 
seem to strike the peo- 
ple by any means so 
forcibly. From his first 
performance the thing 
gradually simmered 
down, so to speak, and 
that, I presume, was the 
reason he went to Aus- 
tralia, where he made an 
immense reputation and 
is still lovingly remem- 
bered. It was on his 
second voyage to Aus- 
tralia that he went to the bottom, poor 
fellow. I think the ship was called 
“The London.” Harry Edwards has 
the most affectionate recollection of him. 

Brooke had a most wonderful voice, a 
voice of tremendous power and at the 
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same time of great melody, and with a 
great deal of variety in it. On one oc- 
casion he was acting with Forrest, our 
American tragedian. He was then a 
stock actor in one of the English towns 
in which Forrest was starring, and when 
someone said to him: “Brooke, look 
out, here is Forrest coming; he has a 
powerful voice, a voice that will drown 
anything that was ever heard here ;” 
Brooke replied: “Til show him some- 
thing if he tries it with me.” Forrest 
played Othello and Brooke Jago, and in the 
great scene in the third act where Othello 
lays hold of Jago, Forrest put forth the 
whole of his terrific and tremendous 
force, which he always did. The mo- 
ment he finished, Brooke came out with 
his speech: “Oh Grace! Oh Heaven 
defend me!” ete., in a manner that al- 
most made the roof shake ; it absolute- - 
ly seemed as if Forrest’s voice had been 
nothing. It astonished Forrest, and 
astonished everybody else. I suppose 
Brooke had the most powerful lungs ex- 
cept Salvini’s that were ever given to an 
actor. That isa very exhausting speech 
of Othello’s in this scene, and by the 
time Forrest was done he was pretty well 
pumped out and the other came in fresh. 
It was not a very wise act upon Brooke’s 
part, and contrary to his better judg- 
ment; but he had become so worked up 
by the repeated warnings against For- 
rest’s tremendous voice, that he did it 
on the spur of the moment. Forrest 
certainly was never more surprised in 
the course of his professional life ; for it 
was seldom he met with a man whose 
utterance could compare with his own 
in volume and strength. 

My first intimate relation with 
Charles Mathews the younger was also 
during my Manchester engagement, 
when I had become a sort of favorite 
at the Queen’s Theatre—what might 
be called a semi star—or asteroid. 
Mathews and his wife—formerly known 
as Madame Vestris—came there to play ; 
and of course I was very glad of the 
opportunity of acting with them, which 
I did in two or three pieces, receiving 
the kindest and warmest encouragement 
from them both. This is one of my 
pleasantest recollections ; one of those 
remembrances that make me appreciate 
the fact that a young man’s progress 
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may be very much injured or very much 
aided by the kindness or discourage- 
ment shown him by those who are high- 
er in rank than himself. At all events, 
they did me a great deal of good. 
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played in various cities throughout the 
country, and I remember his showing 
me the results of an engagement in one 
large town, which he invested in a pe- 
culiar and characteristic way. His net 
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The next I saw of Charles Mathews 
was when he came to this country in 
1857, after his wife’s death, and played 
at what was then the Broadway Theatre, 
on the corner of Anthony Street. I met 
him very frequently at dinner at Bouci- 
cault’s house, and at my own. My fa- 
ther was a great invalid, and Charles 
used to go and visit him and sit by his 
bedside continually, and so we got to see 
a great deal of each other; and it was 
perfectly remarkable then, as it was 
afterward, how lightly he took all the 
cares and vicissitudes of life. He 
seemed to go through the world as a 
grasshopper does; when he found the 
ground a little rough he hopped and got 
over it. He was the most lightsome 
creature that can be imagined, and he 
never seemed to let care take hold of him. 

During this visit to America he 


profits were exactly ten cents, and this 
particular dime he put upon his watch- 
chain and wore for many years as a 
charm. This visit ended with his mar- 
riage to the wife of “ Dolly ” Davenport, 
formerly Miss Lizzie Weston. 

Davenport was then at our theatre, 
Broadway near Broome Street, and the 
famous fracas between them occurred 
just outside of the stage door of the 
Metropolitan Theatre (afterward the 
Winter Garden), where Mathews was 
playing an engagement. The usual re- 
sult followed: there was a great deal 
of gossip, much controversy in the 
newspapers, with the inevitable “ sim- 
mering down ;” and Mathews and his 
wife almost immediately afterward left 
America for England. Thence he went 
for a long tour to India, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 





MR. WALLACK AS LEON DELMAR \N HIS PLAY OF “THE VETERAN.” 
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His last visit was made after my fath- 
er’s death, and when I had become the 
sole manager of the house on Broadway 
and Thirteenth Street. He brought over 
his wife, who, from being a very hand- 
some, dark-haired woman, had become 
a brilliant blonde ; as was the case with 
the majority of dark-haired women at 
that time. He opened at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, New York, and she played 
in one piece with him. I remember that 
was the time I produced “The Liar.” 
Mrs. Mathews came to see it the first 
night, and he told me afterward that she 
had advised him not to play it. He re- 
plied, “ My dear Lizzie, itis one of my big 
parts in London ; why shouldn’t I play 
it here?” She said, “ Don’t think of it.” 
He wanted to find out why he was not to 
play it, and asked two or three friends, 
who told him that I had embellished it 
with new scenery and many effects that 
he never thought of, and perhaps, if he 
were to play it, the audience would 
miss these things, and as he had plenty 
of other parts it would be just as well 
if he did not invite the comparison. 

At last he wrote and told me he wished 
to see me, so I made an appointment and 
he came one day to my office, and said : 
“My dear Wallack, what is the reason I 
must wander about from place to place ? 
what is the reason I can’t get any chance 
with you? Here is the very theatre that 
suits me.” Isaid: ‘My dear Charles, 
the reason simply is that the only auxil- 
iary I have is myself; I 
have a very fine company, 
and when business is very 
dull Igo on, and am a 
great help; but a star 
theatre I can never make 
it.” “ Will you have me 
in your stock company ?” 
he asked. “ Are you jok- 
ing?” I returned. And 
he replied, “No, not at 
all, I shall be delighted ; 
think what you can give 
me, and if you come any- 
where near what will suit 
me, nothing will be more charming than 
to find myself under the management of 
one I knew almost as a boy.” 

After duly considering the matter I 
wrote to him, saying he must make his 
own proposition, and that I would meet 
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his terms if I could. His reply was: 
“My dear Wallack, No! No! No!” 
Upon which I wrote: “My dear Ma- 
thews, I will give you one hundred 
pounds a week for the season.” And 
he replied at once, “My dear Wallack, 
Yes! Yes! Yes!” And 
that settled the matter. 

He was a member of 
my company all through 
the season. I had then 
revived “The Veteran,” 
to seventeen and eigh- 
teen hundred dollars a 
night, and had to defer 
his appearance. He 
came to me and said: 
“John, this is all wrong, 


-I am taking your money 


and doing nothing.” I 
replied, “ Charles, take it 
and do nothing, and thank Heaven you 
are so well off.” He asked: “Do you 
mind if I can make that money by playing 
an engagement at Brooklyn?” Ianswer- 
ed: “No, certainly not; if you can re- 
lieve me of two or three of these five hun- 
dred dollars, I am willing.” And this he 
did, in a measure, by what he made there. 
He was very ill at that time, too. It was 
then that he first told me what a charm- 
ing club there was in Brooklyn, and was 
the cause of my ultimately joining the 
Brooklyn Club, of which I have been a 
member twelve or fifteen years. 

I first brought him out in “ London 
Assurance,” at my theatre. I played 
Charles Courtly, and he played Dazzle. 
Gilbert was Sir Harcourt, Miss Plessy 
Mordaunt was Lady Gay Spanker, and 
William Floyd was Dolly. Then he went 
through a round of his favorite charac- 
ters. He played Puff in “The Critic” 
charmingly. Stoddart was the Don 
Whiskerandos, and his death was so ex- 
cessively droll that Mathews said it was 
the first time this character had suc- 
ceeded in making him laugh on the 
stage, to the neglect of his own “ busi- 
ness.” He appeared also during the 
engagement in “ Aggravating Sam,” one 
of his special favorites, and in his old 
part of Marplot in “The Busybody,” 
which I had frequently played on the 
same boards. 

I was sitting in his dressing-room one 
night, when he said: “John, I have been 
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thinking where to place you.” I said: 
“What do you mean?” “Where to 
place you as an artist,” he went on. I 
was naturally very anxious to hear what 
he had to say on that point, so I said : 
“Don’t be bash- 
ful.” I thought 
perhaps he was go- 
ing to be a little 
critical. “Say any- 
thing ; it must do 
me good more than 
harm.” He said: 
“T should call you 
a mixture of your 
father and myself. 
Of your father in 
melodrama and 
high comedy, and 
of myself in what 
we used in my younger days to call 
‘touch and go’ playing.” “ Well,” I 


Charlotte Cushman, 


said, “that’s a pretty good mixture, 
and, seriously, the highest compliment 
I have ever received.” 

As a member of a stock company, in 
spite of his importance as a star, a more 
genial or charming person cannot be 
imagined, nor a more loyal subject. 


And here it may be remarked that, as a 
rule, I have always found that the higher 
the rank of the artist, the more amen- 
able he is to discipline. The troubles 
in this respect, at least those I have ex- 
perienced, have always been caused by 
comparatively unimportant people. 

He said one day he 
had never seen an Am- 
erican yacht. I said, 
“Well, will you come 
down and have a little 
cruise with me on the 
Columbia?” “For 
heaven’s sake, don’t 
ask me to sail in her. 
I have sailed all over 
the world during the 
last two or three years, 
and I am thoroughly 
sick of the water.” I 
said : “ We won’t quar- 
rel about it, but come down and dine 
with me, and you might bring just a 
dressing-gown and a pair of socks, or 
something of the sort, because if it 
should rain very hard you had better 
sleep aboard, and not have that long 
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journey back.” The yacht was then 
lying off Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 
He came aboard and was delighted 
with her. I said: “Are you seasick ?” 
“Oh, this is delicious,” he answered, 
as he lay in the cockpit, smoking a 
cigar. I had given orders quietly to 
get the anchor up, and before he knew 
where he was we were under way, and 
he did not leave that boat for three or 
four days. He said he never had a 
more delightful time in his life. 

A more charming table companion 
and more agreeable person than Charles 
Mathews could not possibly be. Ihave 
somewhere the speech he made (which 
he sent me in print afterward) at his 
benefit and last appearance on my stage. 
It was in a part called Sir Simon Sim- 
ple, in “Not Such a Fool as he Looks.” 
I had acted in the first piece the Capiain 
of the Watch, an original part of his 
which I first saw him play at Covent 
Garden. That was the last time I ever 
saw Charles Mathews. I got a most 
affectionate letter from his wife after 
he had returned to England, in which 
she said she never could forget his de- 
scription of how he was treated by me. 

After that Mrs. Wallack met him sev- 
eral times in London, and he was always 
most attentive and kind to her. On one 
occasion she went to see him in “My 
Awful Dad.” There was another piece 
played after it, and Mathews, when he 
was dressed, came into the box and asked 
Mrs. Wallack how she liked it. She 
was much pleased with it, so he said : 
“There is but one man, after myself, 
that can play this part, and that is John. 
I will makeit a presenttohim.” He did 
so, and she brought out the manuscript. 
I saw that two long acts would never do, 
and I rewrote it, making it into three 
acts. Much of the business is mine, in- 
cluding the address to the jury. I did 
the latter in imitation of a barrister I 
had heard in London. That was how I 
came to have “ My Awful Dad.” Harry 
Beckett played the son admirably. 

But to return to Manchester and my 
early experiences there. Charlotte and 
Susan Cushman, with both of whom I 
afterward became very intimate, played 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the Queen’s in 
1845 ; and were the cause of my going 
to London, that Mecca of all young Eng- 
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“Wallack is the com- 
ing young man of the 
day.” As I had often 
seen my father in tke 
part of Mercutio, I sup- 
pose, for a youngster, 
it was a better per- 





formance than they ex- 
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lish actors. Susan was the Juliet, and 
Charlotte said to Mr. Sloane who was 
then the lessee of that theatre, “ Who 
is your Mercutio?” Sloane replied 
“There I think we shall be all right ; 
I have got young Wallack.” She asked 
“Whom do you mean by young Wal- 
lack? I know Mr. James Wallack ; I have 
played with him, and have the great- 
est admiration for him. I know he has 
a son; is he on the stage?” “Yes,” 
said Sloane. “I do not see his name 
here.” ‘No, he calls himself Mr. Les- 
ter.” “Very inexperienced, I am afraid,” 
said Miss Cushman. “Yes, very inex- 
perienced, but he is said to have a 
good deal of promise about him.” At 
the end of the first rehearsal without 
books, Charlotte Cushman put her hand 
on my shoulder and said : “ Young gen- 
tleman, there is a great future before 
you, if you take care and do not let 
your vanity run away with you.” After 
that we became great friends, and when 
she went to fulfil an engagement at the 
Haymarket she said to Mr. Webster: 


pected ; and that was 
the commencement of 
my approach to Lon- 
don. Mr. Webster 
thought that he would 
very much like to get 
@ young man who 
would hit the public, 
because Charles Math- 
ews had just left him 
to go to the Lyceum 
Theatre. Webster had 
the Adelphi and the 
Haymarket both, at 
that time. Miss Cush- 
man’s recommendation 
of me worked upon 
him, and he finally en- 
gaged me to play at 
the latter house. My 


first appearance in 


London was in a piece 

called “The Little 
Devil,” a two-act play which Mr. Math- 
ews and his wife had been very suc- 
cessful in. Mr. Farren, Mr. Webster, 
and I consulted as to what would be 
best for my metropolitan début ; and I 
said I had made some fame in this part 
of Mathews’s at Liverpool, but I had 
played in a different version from that of 
Mathews and Vestris. I wanted to play 
my own version, as I had my own iittle 
business, and all that ; but Mr. Webster 
declared that I should play in his, which 
was very poor ; and also that I should 
sing. I had never sung a note on the 
stage, and I told him it would in all 
probability kill my first appearance, by 
reason of the extra nervousness in sing- 
ing a duet with Priscilla Horton (af- 
terward Mrs. German Reed), and par- 
ticularly a drinking song, a thing I 
never dreamed of. Not only did Mr. 
Webster insist upon my doing this, 
which required a restudy (there is noth- 
ing so difficult as studying the re- 
arrangement of a play you have already 
learned), but he insisted upon my sing- 
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ing the songs, and sent me on the stage 
after 11 o’clock at night, and after a 
five-act comedy. I was a good deal put 
out at this. I thought it would ruin 
my chances, and to a certain extent it 
did, the audience being tired and yawn- 
ing, many leaving the theatre before I 
came on. So well did somebody man- 
age, I won’t say who, that after a few 
nights of this I did not act at all, and 
when I appeared again it was once more 
under unfair treatment, as I believe. 
Myr. Hudson, who was the leading com- 
edian then, was taken ill and could not 
play Dazzle in “ Lon- 
don Assurance” 
which had then been 
revived. Mr. Bouci- 
cault himself attend- 
ed the rehearsals, and 
they cast me for Daz- 
zle, a part I had never 
attempted, and which 
had all the prestige 
of Mr. Charles Math- 
ews's great name. I 
had not been allowed 
to play for some 
weeks, and I was put 


on the stage with Mr. 


Farren, Mr. Buck- 
stone, and all these 
people around me who knew every turn 
and twist of the business of the comedy ; 
and I naturally appeared under the great- 
est possible disadvantages. I think that 
is about all I did do. 

In the meantime Mr. George H. 
Barrett, who had come to England to 
make engagements for a new theatre 
which was building on Broadway, corner 
of Anthony Street, New York, and which 
was to be called “The Broadway,” went 
to the Haymarket, saw me, and thought 
he had found the very thing he wanted 
for America. He came to my mother’s 
house and asked, “‘ When does this sea- 
son end?” TI told him, and he said, 
“Well, now, what are you getting 
here?” “Six pounds a week,” a very 
good salary in those days. He replied : 
“ Well, I will give you eight, if you will 
go to the States.” It was a great temp- 
tation, because it secured to me the 
first line of comedy and because my 
father was then in America; so I closed 
with him at once, and at the end of the 
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Haymarket season sailed vid the Cunard 
line, which then went to Boston only. 
There I saw my father, who was just 
about to start for England. 

This was the cause of my coming to 
America as an actor. I opened the 
Broadway Theatre, playing Sir Charles 
Coldstream, fell through a trap on the 
first night and nearly got killed. The 
stage had been built in a very hurried 
manner. Jumping on the trap, it gave 
way and I went through, but fortunately 
had presence of mind enough to catch 
myself by my elbows. I picked myself 
up uninjured and had one of the greatest 
receptions I ever remember. I was the 
success of the evening, so the news- 
papers said. In those days I lived on 
Broadway at a boarding-house kept by 
a Mrs. Black near Broome Street. Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, strangely enough, after- 
ward stood on that very spot. 

The Broadway Theatre was built by, 
or for, one Colonel Alvah Mann. The 
first season was a losing one. There 
was a succession of managers, things 
were going very badly, and Mr. George 
Barrett finally gave up the stage man- 
agement, which devolved upon Mr. 
James Wallack, Jr., my cousin ; it then 
came into the hands of Mr. George Van- 
denhoff ; at last it came to Mr. William 
Rufus Blake, and then was produced 
Boucicault’s “Old Heads and Young 
Hearts,” with Mr. Blake as Jesse Rural. 
The drama, which had never been done 
here before, brought up the fortunes 
of the theatre again. The next season 
Mr. Blake was still stage-manager and 
we repeated various plays. Mr. Forrest 
had a very successful engagement there 
during which I played Cassio to his 
Othello, Then James Anderson played 
an engagement and I acted with him. 
Isupported Forrest, too, in the ‘ Broker’ 
of Bogota,” and that was the first idea 
I got that I could do some serious work. 
The fortunes of the theatre went down 
once more until at last an actor named 
George Andrews got hold of a book 
which was exciting and interesting the 
whole town. It was Dumas’s “Count 
of Monte Cristo.” Andrews made a 
dramatization of it, and offered it as a 
holiday piece, to be brought out on 
Christmas night. Mr. Blake came to 
me and told me about it. I said it was 
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capable of making an excellent drama. 
He replied: “The drama is made ; and 
you must play Monte Cristo.” ‘Good 
Heavens, I cannot!” said I. ‘“ You must 
do this or the theatre will close,” he an- 
swered ; “ we have no one else to do it.” 
I was in a horrible fright, for I had never 
attempted anything of the kind ; but I 
said: “Very well, I 
will try it and if I fail 
it will not be my fault.” 
The consequence was 
an immense success— 
one of the first plays 
that rivalled ‘‘ Richard 
Ii. ” and “ London As- 
surance” by a run of 
one hundred nights. 
Fanny Wallack, my 
cousin, played Haidee, 
and Mr. Fredericks 
played Fernand. Had- 
away was in the piece 
and played Caderousse. 
It was the great hit of the season, 
and the thing that saved the theatre 
from bankruptcy. It was from Monte 
Cristo that I got what celebrity I ever 
had in melodramatic characters, and 
singular to say, most of the greatest 
successes I ever had were in parts which 
were a@ mixture of the serious and comic, 
like “The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” “Jessie Brown,” “Rosedale,” and 
“The Streets of New York.” 

I first met George Vandenhoff at. the 
Broadway Theatre, where it seems he 
had made an engagement with Colonel 
Mann, in which he stipulated that he 
should not be held inferior to anyone in 
the company. In other words he was 
to be strictly the leading man. When 
Mr. Blake came into the stage manage- 
ment he advocated making a star theatre 
of it, and among other stars he engaged 
was my cousin, Mr. James Wallack, Jr. 
The opening play was “Othello,” in 
which Wallack was cast for Othello, as a 
matter of course, and Vandenhoff for 
Iago. About half past six, the curtain 
being supposed to rise at seven, there was 
no Mr. Vandénhoff in the theatre. They 
sent a message to his lodgings: or his 
hotel, or wherever he was, to know 
whether he was aware of the lateness of 
the hour. The messenger came back and 
reported that Mr. Vandenhoff was out 
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and had left no word as to when he 
would return. The time approached for 
the commencement of the performance, 
Mr. Wallack was waiting, dressed for 
Othello, Iwas waiting dressed for Cassio, 
which I was to play that night ; every- 
body was waiting, dressed for everything. 
No Mr. Vandenhoff, no message, until 
about five minutes before the curtain 
should have risen, when a note did ar- 
rive at last from him, explaining that as 
his name in the bills and advertisements 
did not appear in equal prominence with 
Mr. Wallack’s he did not intend to play 
at all. There was naturally a great deal 
of indignation expressed on the part of 
the management; the audience were be- 
coming impatient, and eventually Mr. 
Blake went upon the stage before the 
curtain to explain the cause of the delay. 
He spoke to this effect : 

“Ladies and gentlemen ; I am very 
sorry to appear before you as an apolo- 
gist. We shall give you the play, but 
without Mr. Vandenhoff, who, not ten 
minutes ago, sent word that he would 
not act because his name did not appear 
in the bills in equal type with Mr. James 
Wallack’s. It has been left to the man- 
agement to give you an acceptable sub- 
stitute in the person of Mr. Dyott, who, 
at this singularly short notice, will ap- 
pear as Jago. [Great applause.] We 
have given you the best possible rem- 
edy for the disappointment, and we 
leave it to you to give Mr. Vandenhoff 
his just deserts when- 
ever he shall appear 
before you again.” 

The result of this 
was a very successful 
performance of the 
tragedy, and a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Van- 
denhoff to Mr. Blake. 
Mr. Thomas Placide 
consented to act as 
Mr. Blake’s second. 
The affair, however, 
was patched up by 
the interference of 
mutual friends; and no blood was shed. 

Mr. Blake, off the stage as well as on, 
was a positive epitome of fun and humor. 
There was a gentleman in the company 
named Hind, who came to him one day 
with the pomposity which I have gene- 
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rally remarked prevails in a greater de- 
gree among the lesser luminaries of the 
stage than among the greater, and said : 

““Mr. Blake, I have observed an omis- 
sion in the bills with 
regard to my name.” 

Mr. Blake turned 
around from the 
managerial table, 
and gazed at him 
with some surprise. 

“Mr. Hind, what 
is the omission ?” 

“T have always 
been particular, sir, 
about my initials ; 
they are not in the 
bill.” 

Mr. Blake, with- 
out asking him what his initials were, 
said very solemnly : 

“Mr. Hind, the omission shall be rec- 
tified.” The consequence was that in 
the next bill in which the gentleman’s 
name occurred Mr. Blake put “The 
Character of so and so by Mr. B. Hind,” 
which of course caused a great deal of 
amusement in the company, and a great 
deal of indignation on the part of Mr. 
Hind, whose initials were T. J., but who 
was called “Mr. Behind ” ever after. 

On another occasion Mr. Blake had 
to deal with a gentleman of a somewhat 
higher style of ambition whom we will 
call Jones. On the 22d of February a 
patriotic play was produced which was 
concluded with the appearance of the 
figure of Washington surrounded by 
every sort of emblem of patriotism—in 
fact, in a blaze of glory. Mr. Jones said 
to the stage-manager : 

“Mr. Blake, I have frequently played 
the part that you have cast me for in 
this piece. I represent the officer who 
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carries the flag of our nation, and I have 
always, in that particular scene in which 
I carried it, been accustomed to sing 
‘The Star Spangled Banner.’” Mr. 
Blake replied : 

“But a song here is entirely out of 
place ; it will be an interruption to the 
course of the play, and on this occasion 
I cannot consent to its introduction. 
We cannot sacrifice the play on that ac- 
count.” Mr. Jones replied : 

“Mr. Blake, if Iam to play this part 
I must sing ‘ The Star Spangled Banner.’ 
My name has invariably been in the bills 
with the addition of this line: ‘In which 
he will sing ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Mr. Blake persevered in his de- 
nial of the request, when Jones drew 
himself up to his full height, which, by 
the bye, was not above five feet four, and 
majestically said : 

“Mr. Blake, I wish it to be recorded 
that I in- 
sist upon 
being bill- 
ed as sing- 

‘The 


declined 
any fur- 
ther con- 
versation 

ee - onthesub- 
™ ject. But 
; in the bill 
he wrote 
“The Cha- 
racter of so 

and so by 

Mr. Jones, in which he insists upon 
singing ‘The Star Spangled Banner !’” 
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PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By Hugh McCulloch. 


2ZORD DERBY, in a 
*; speech delivered at 
Liverpool, in 1872, 
made the striking 
remark that the in- 
crease of wealth in 
Great Britain, with- 
§ in the present cen- 
, tury, far exceeded 
the increase in the preceding 1800 years. 
This wealth had been chiefly created by 
her extensive commerce and her manu- 
factures, in which for many years she ex- 
celled all other nations combined. The 
gain in the United States has been the re- 
sult of agricultural and manufacturing 
industry, and of the increased value of 
land, and this increase in the value ofland 
is in a very great degree attributable to 
canals and railroads, chiefly the latter, 
without which the most of the great 
West would have remained a wilderness, 
and our large cities would have been 
unimportant towns. It is hardly too 
much to say, that the United States are 
twenty times richer than they were a 
half century ago. The whole world has, 
indeed, felt the influences that have been 
at work within this brief period of its 
history in pushing onward modern civ- 
ilization. A large part of it has, in fact, 
been rejuvenated within a half century. 
Nearly all of the mechanical inventions, 
now so indispensable, such as railroads, 
iron ships, telegraphs, agricultural im- 
plements, labor-saving machinery of all 
kinds, have come into use within less 
than two generations, but in no part of 
the world have such changes taken 
place as in the United States. Within 
the period named, the population of the 
United States has been more than twice 
doubled. Sixteen States have been 
added to the Union, and what was then 
the far distant West, has become the 
centre of population and _ political 
power. 


Of all the changes that have taken 
place within the last half century, none 
has been more marked and decided than 


that in ships. Until the Cunard Com- 
pany, in 1840, sent their first steamship 
the Britannia, of thirteen hundred tons, 
from Liverpool to Boston, sailing vessels 
built of wood, had the command of the 
seas. There were, it is true, a few 
steamships constructed before that time. 
In 1819, the Savannah, with steam as 
well as sails, went from Savannah in 
Georgia, to St. Petersburgh, stopping 
on her way out at England, and com- 
pleting her run from St. Petersburgh 
back to Savannah in twenty-six days ; 
so that the honor of sending the first 
steamship across the ocean from the 
United States, belongs to a Southern 
State. In 1825, the Enterprise, properly 
so called, went from England to Cal- 
cutta, and in 1838 the Sirius, of seven 
hundred tons, and the Great Western, of 
thirteen hundred and forty tons, came 
to New York from Liverpool. These, 
however, were experiments. Regular 
ocean traffic by steamships did not fairly 
commence until the establishment of the 
Cunard line in 1840. From that time 
the construction of steamships went 
rapidly on, and traffic upon the seas 
went as rapidly from sailing vessels to 
steamers. The great motive power of 
the world upon water as well as upon 
land, is steam. Upon the Great Lakes 
and upon the Ocean, its value is appre- 
ciated ; but upon the rivers only, can its 
great advantages be fully understood. 
Before I went to the West in 1833 and 
for some time after, the business upon 
the Mississippi and its tributaries was 
chiefly carried on by flat-boats, which 
were floated down to New Orleans by 
the current, and broken up and sold for 
lumber after their cargoes had been dis- 
posed of ; or by barges which, after they 
had been unloaded at the levee, were 
towed back to their shipping points by 
watermen, a race that has long since dis- 
appeared. A whole season was con- 
sumed by these barges in a single trip 
down and back from the Ohio and Upper 
Mississippi to New Orleans. 

Steamboats when they came into full 
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play changed all this, and opened for 
settlement a country as large as that 
which lies east of the Alleghanies. The 
ocean and lake traffic might have been 
carried on by sailing vessels, but upon 
no rivers, except the great rivers of South 
America, could sails be used. In our 
harbors one now sees a few small sailing 
vessels, and here and there a three 
masted schooner, which reminds him of 
the Baltimore Clippers, but these are 
engaged in a coast wise trade, and are 
being rapidly superseded by small steam- 
ers. In 1876, the last time I was in 
Liverpool, I saw scarcely a single sailing 
vessel among the hundreds that filled 
her docks. The age is utilitarian ; it is 
the most useful that is sought for, what 
pays the best is the desideratum. The 
sailing shipis a thing of beauty. Noth- 
ing to me is so beautiful as a full rigged 
ship with all sails set, as she moves be- 
fore the wind; but she has ceased to 
pay. A steamship is a thing of power. 
There is nothing about her which is 
beautiful, but she is time-saving, and 
hence her superiority over sailing ves- 
sels. 

Next to steam, iron and steel have 
been the great factors in the revolution 
of the last half century in ship building. 
Fifty years ago, vessels of all descrip- 
tions, naval as well as those that were 
used in trade, were built of wood. Now 
iron and steel are almost exclusively 
used, There are a few small sailing ves- 
sels being built of wood for home trade, 
but a wooden ship of war can only be 
seen among the hulks. The fight in 
Hampton Roads between the little Moni- 
tor and the Virginia, sealed the fate of 
wooden war ships. What a revolution 
in ship building that first contest be- 
tween iron-clads produced! It literally 
made valueless the navies of the world, 
upon which countless millions had been 
expended. In itself considered, it was 
in comparison with hundreds of other 
naval battles, an unimportant affair, but 
by enabling the Government to maintain 
the blockade, it did much for the preser- 
vation of the Union, and by showing how 
powerless wooden ships would be in con- 
tests with ironclads, it created a system 
of naval architecture in which all the 
commercial nations are now experiment- 
ing. Each is trying to construct ships 
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that will attain the greatest speed, carry 
the heaviest guns, and resist the heaviest 
shot. Their value will be tested in the 
next great European war. 

The decline in its shipping is the 
great humiliation of the United States. 
Less than half a century ago, it was sec- 
ond only to Great Britain, with strong 
indications that it would soon be her 
superior as a maritime power. The best 
ships in the world were then built in the 
United States, chiefly in New England, 
and our ship-yards not only supplied 
the home demand, which was very large 
but to a considerable extent the foreign 
demand also. Now, except for the home 
trade, the building of ships has sub- 
stantially ceased. 

It makes one who saw the ship-yards, 
along the New England coast half a 
century ago sad as he sees them now. 
A few steam-ships are being built there 
and in the other Atlantic States for 
coast-wise or West Indian and South 
American trade, but none for the Euro- 
pean. In ship-building and ship own- 
ing, the United States are behind na- 
tions that, a few years ago, were not 
known for either. The carrying trade 
between the old world and the new is 
in the hands of Europeans. It is their 
ships that are crowded with Americans 
who are constantly visiting the old world 
on business or for pleasure ; it is their 
ships that bring emigrants to our shores ; 
their ships that carry our cotton, our 
wheat, our beef and pork, our tobacco and 
petroleum and what not, to foreign mar- 
kets. We no longer share in the glory and 
the gain which attend upon maritime en- 
terprise. The decline of American ship- 
ping commenced with the substitution 
of iron for wooden ships. It was hast- 
ened by our refusal to permit our ship 
owners to protect their ships by a for- 
eign flag during the late war, and the 
finishing blow was given to it by a tariff 
which, by taxing the materials that are 
used in the construction of ships, made 
them too costly to invite capital in that 
direction and forced it into manufact- 
ures. That the United States have 
been enormously enriched by their 
manufactures, is undeniable, and it is 
equally undeniable that their rapid 
growth in manufacturing industries is 
very largely attributable to high duties 
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upon imports. But why have our tariff 
laws been so framed as to prejudice and 
destroy one great interest while foster- 
ing others? Why have our people 
looked on with indifference? Why have 
our law-makers been inert, while our 
ships have been disappearing from the 
ocean? Theanswer must befound in the 
lack of broad and comprehensive states- 
manship in Congress and in the Execu- 
tive branches of the Government. There 
are, I am happy to say, indications that 
the public mind is being awakened to 
the importance of having something 
done for the restoration of American 
shipping. Over-production in manu- 
factures for the home demand, the want 
of foreign markets for the surplus, are 
awakening public attention in this di- 
rection. The party of the future will 
be that party which, comprehending the 
interests of the whole country, fosters 
all alike, or relieves the people altogether 
from the burdens which a partial policy 
now imposes. If protectionis to be the 
continued policy of the Government, 
ship-building should be encouraged, and 
maritime interests protected, as well as 
manufactures. If restrictions are to be 


removed, and taxation for revenue only 
is to be the policy, the shipping interest, 
largely relieved from the burdens now 
imposed upon it, with fair compensation 
to steam-ships for carrying the mails, 


will take care of itself. It will be a 
proud day for the United States when 
American ships share with those of other 
nations in the business of the seas, and 
the American flag is seen again in ports 
from which it has been long banished. 
On one point there should be accord 
between men of all parties: if by reason 
of the tariff or any other cause we can- 
not profitably build ships, we should 
not be prohibited from buying and put- 
ting them under our own flag. It is 
urged, I know, that the building of ships 
could not be a profitable industry in the 
United States, even if the duty on all 
articles which are usedin their construc- 
tion and outfit were taken off, by reason 
of the cheaper labor on the other side of 
the Atlantic. If this were a fact, which 
Ido not believe, what justification can 
there be for keeping on the statute book 
the law that prohibits citizens of the 
United States from buying foreign built 
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ships and putting them under our own 
flag? If we cannot build ships, why 
should our citizens be prohibited from 
purchasing them? Inno country in the 
world except this great, free country of 
ours, does such a barbarous prohibition 
exist. If we need ships and cannot build 
them, why should the right to buy be 
denied ? 

The following sentences are selected 
from some rather extended remarks, 
which I made in my report as Secretary 
of the Treasury to Congress, in 1866, 
upon the subject of American ship- 
ping: 

“No single interest in the United 
States, although it may be fostered by 
legislation, can long prosper at the ex- 
pense of other great interests, nor can 
any important interest be crushed by 
unwise or unequal laws without other 
interests being thereby prejudiced. The 
people of the United States are natu- 
rally a commercial and maritime people, 
fond of adventure, bold, enterprising 
and persistent. Now the disagreeable 
fact must be admitted that, with un- 
equal facilities for obtaining the ma- 
terials, and with acknowledged skill in 
ship-building, with thousands of miles 
of sea-coast, indented with the finest 
harbor in the world, with surplus prod- 
ucts that require a large and increased 
tonnage, we can neither profitably build 
ships, nor successfully compete with 
English ships in the transportation of 
our own productions. It is a well es- 
tablished general fact that the people 
who build ships navigate them, and that 
a nation which ceases to build ships, 
ceases of consequence to be a commer- 
cial and maritime nation. Unless, there- 
fore, the cause which prevents the build- 
ing of ships in the United States, shall 
cease, the foreign carrying trade even 
of our own productions, must be yielded 
to other nations. To this humiliation 
and loss, the people of the United States 
ought not to be subjected. If other 
branches of industry are to prosper : if 
agriculture isto be profitable, and manu- 
factures are to be extended ; the com- 
merce of the country must be restored, 
sustained, and increased. The United 
States will not be a first class power 
among the nations, nor will her other 
industrial interests continue long to 
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prosper as they ought, if our commerce 
is permitted to languish.” 

The causes of the decline of ship-build- 
ing referred to in these extracts were, 
higher prices of labor and materials in 
the United States than in Europe, and 
the Tariff. One of these causes has been 
much modified. Skilled labor has be- 
come abundant in the United States 
within the last twenty years, and greater 
progress has been made in labor-saving 
machinery on this side, than on the 
other side of the Atlantic. If all the 
materials which are needed in the con- 
struction of ships were relieved from 
import duties, the other cause of the de- 
cline of shipping would be also modi- 
fied ; but so much ground has been lost 
by delay, and so strong has become the 
European monopoly of the ocean traffic, 
that something more is required to build 
up ship-building in the United States. 

Not only should ship-building ma- 
terials be admitted free of duty, but 
United States Steamship Companies 
should be liberally paid for the trans- 
portation of the mails. We should, in 


this respect, do what other nations have 
done to build up and sustain their mari- 


time interests ;—but we must not stop 
here. All efforts to induce investments 
of capital in ships will be unavailing 
unless foreign markets are secured for 
what we have to sell. Trade is essen- 
tially barter, and there can be no barter 
as long as trade is fettered with unequal 
duties on articles to be exchanged. 


This leads me naturally to say some- 
thing upon a subject which ever since 
the formation of the Government has 
been fruitful of discussion—the tariff. 
That in the infancy of our manufactures, 
protective laws were needed, and that 
the country has been in times past, 
greatly benefited by these laws, is ad- 
mitted by the advocates of tariff reform, 
if not by free traders. Without Gov- 
ernment protection against the compe- 
tition of British manufacturers, capital- 
ists in the United States would not 
have engaged in manufacturing. Great 
Britain, early in the present century, 
became the work-shop of the nations. 
From 1831 to 1870, she controlled the 
manufacturing of the world. She had 
more capital than any other nation, and 
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her people were more skilful in the use 
of machinery than the people of the 
Continent. She had also, what they 
had not, an unlimited supply of coal— 
the great factor in manufacturing, and 
if not the inventor of the steam-engine, 
she was the first to utilize it. She was 
also the leading maritime power of the 
world, and consequently possessed the 
facilities for sending her goods to all 
ports that were open to her ships. To 
make the most of these advantages, she 
adopted the principle of free trade. 
By it the raw materials which she 
needed were admitted free from taxa- 
tion and paid for in productions of her 
mills. By this means she had obtained 
a manufacturing ascendancy too for- 
midable to be competed with by capi- 
talists of the United States, without 
government aid. It was to free the 
United States from dependency upon 
Great Britain, for the goods which were 
needed, and of which they might be de- 
prived in case of war between the two 
nations, that our protective laws were 
mainly advocated. These laws were for 
many years simply revenue laws with 
incidental protection. They were after- 
ward so changed that protection became 
the object and revenue the incident. 

“Tam in favor of a judicious tariff,” 
said John Quincy Adams, in a conversa- 
tion with Henry Clay and others. “I 
am in favor of a judicious tariff.” “And 
I,” said Mr. Clay, “am in favor of a 
tariff, judicious or not.” Congress has 
of late years been altogether with Mr. 
Clay, and adhered to protection until it 
has become burdensome upon the peo- 
ple—depriving producers to a consider- 
able extent of the benefits of foreign 
markets for our surplus of agricultural 
productions, for which at remunerative 
prices there is insufficient demand, and 
what is worse than all, our protective 
tariff has created a demand for laborers, 
which has brought over immense num- 
bers of foreigners for whom already 
there is insufficient employment, and 
who are consequently restive, and may 
become dangerous. 

Conceding that protective tariffs were 
needed to induce investments in home 
manufactures, and to sustain them when 
they were too feeble to compete unaided 
with Great Britain, it is clear to my 
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mind that our tariff laws should have a 
thorough revision, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating them to the changed con- 
dition of the industrial interests of the 
country. Protection was originally and 
properly advocated on the ground that 
without it manufacturing could make 
no headway against the crushing power 
of British capital, and on this ground 
only. Thirty years ago, few if any of 
the advocates of protection were bold 
enough to advocate it as a permanent 
policy. It was to be temporary—not 
perpetual. When the expenses of the 
civil war began to require immense rev- 
enues, the tariff was largely increased, 
and a patriotic people submitted to the 
additional burden thus laid upon them, 
because they had resolved that the Gov- 
ernment should be sustained. Not only 
was the tariff increased, but an excise 
system was adopted under which almost 
everything that could be reached by the 
tax collectors was heavily taxed. Noth- 
ing more was heard about protection. 
Revenue was what was needed and taxa- 
tion was chiefly submitted to, not only 
for revenue, but to give credit to the 
immense loans that the Government 
was obliged to resort to, and it so hap- 
pened that these taxes, heavy as they 
were, and indiscriminately as they were 
levied, neither diminished production 
nor checked importation. On the con- 
trary, both were increased. So great 
were the necessities of the Government 
in the prosecution of the war, that exist- 
ing cotton, woollen, and iron mills were 
worked to their full capacity, and new 
ones were created, while at the same time 
foreign importations were greatly stimu- 
lated. To pay for needful supplies, im- 
mense sums of money were required, and 
this requirement was met by the issue of 
Government notes, so that in a great and 
destructive war—the greatest and most 
destructive that has ever been carried 
on—the loyal States seemed to be highly 
prosperous, and the burden of taxation 
was not felt. 

When the war ended the paper circu- 
lation of the country (money as it is 
improperly called) instead of being re- 
duced as it should have been, was in- 
creased, and artificial prosperity con- 
tinued until the crisis of 1873, put a 
temporary end to it. The terrible de- 
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pression which followed this crisis was, 
however, of short continuance. The 
spirit of the people was too elastic and 
buoyant and energetic to be long de- 
pressed. Millions of debts were wiped 
out by the Bankrupt Act. The Govern- 
ment notes were not called in. Bank 
notes practically irredeemable, were 
abundant, for both of which employ- 
ment must be found, and this employ- 
ment was found in the construction of 
railroads, many of which were built not 
for business which required them, but 
for the business they were expected to 
create. So capital went into railroads 
in amounts that would have been ruin- 
ous, had not short crops in Europe, and 
abundant crops in the United States, 
greatly increased railroad traffic and 
created balances in our favor which were 
settled by importations of gold. 

All this is now being changed. Man- 
ufacturing of all kinds has been over- 
done. Mills have been built where they 
can never be profitable, no matter what 
governmental protection may be given 
to them. Our agricultural productions 
are declining in value. The tariff is 
gradually shutting up foreign markets 
against our manufactured goods, and 
favorable crops in Europe are diminish- 
ing the demand for our bread-stuffs. 
Foreign nations, upon whose produc- 
tions heavy duties are imposed, buy of 
us only what they greatly need, and can- 
not dispense with the use of, and these 
articles are chiefly limited to cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, petroleum, beef 
and pork, and our markets for some of 
these articles are in danger. India is 
becoming a formidable competitor in the 
great wheat market of Great Britain, 
and petroleum from Russia is competing 
with the petroleum from the United 
States, in the markets of which, on this 
article, we have had for years the con- 
trol. 

To remedy the evils which are now to 
be faced, wise counsels are needed in 
Congress. The attention of our law- 
makers must be diverted from the mak- 
ing of Presidents and the distribution 
of patronage, to the economic questions 
upon the proper solution of which the 
permanent well-being of the people must 
depend. The most important of these 
questions are those which arise from the 
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decay of our shipping, and the want of 
foreign markets for our surplus pro- 
ductions. These, in fact, are the only 
really vital questions, except the currency 
question, before the country, and they 
ought to receive the most careful con- 
sideration of Congress ; and if party poli- 
tics could be subordinated to them, there 
would I think be but little doubt in re- 
gard to the conclusions which would be 
reached. 

What is now needed in the United 
States, and needed more than anything 
else to promote general prosperity, is 
such a modification of our tariff as will 
facilitate exchanges with other coun- 
tries. The protective policy must be 
abandoned. A revenue tariff we must 
have. Absolute free trade will be among 
the things hoped for, but not to be 
gained until the people are prepared to 
support the Government by excise duties 
or by direct taxation. The Government 


is mainly to be supported as it was be- 
fore the late civil war by a tax upon 
imports which, although the most in- 
sidious, and in some respects the most 
unequal of all taxes, is, as it has always 


been, the most popular, by reason of its 
being felt only indirectly by consumers. 
‘Against such duties, there never will be 
serious complaint, and when judiciously 
imposed, separated as the United States 
are from European nations by the broad 
Atlantic, (neither Canada nor Mexico, 
nor the South American States can be 
formidable competitors,) they will afford 
all the protection thatour manufacturers 
can fairly claim. In asking more than 
this, they are asking that the whole peo- 
ple shall continue to be taxed for the 
benefit of a few. 

Much the larger part of the revenue 
required for the support of the Govern- 
ment and the payment of the national 
debt, must be derived from duties upon 
imports, and it will, therefore, be im- 
possible so to reduce them that they 
will not be protective. A tariff for rev- 
enue which must necessarily be to some 
extent protective, is what is now re- 
quired to increase and enlarge the for- 
eign markets for our various manufac- 
tured goods, and our agricultural pro- 
ductions. Without these markets, our 
great industrial interests can never be 
permanently prosperous. Time will be 
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required to overcome what has already 
been lost, but it will be recovered, and 
more than recovered, if wisdom prevails 
in our national councils. That a country 
with sixty millions of people rapidly in- 
creasing in population, washed by the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, with thousands 
of miles indented with the finest of 
harbors ;—with unequalled facilities for 
ship-building ;—with a soil better fitted 
to produce cotton, tobacco, maize, cattle 
and hogs, than is possessed by any other 
country,—and with equal capabilities 
for the production of wheat ;—that such 
a country should be without ships to 
transport its surplus to foreign ports, is 
an anomaly in the history of nations ;— 
that in such a country, with manufactures 
of all descriptions well-established and 
skilfully managed, with plenty of capital 
and cheap money, manufacturers who 
have become enriched by our protective 
tariffs should claim more protection than 
a tariff for revenue will afford, is unrea- 
sonable and unjust. 

The tariff ought to be carefully con- 
sidered not only with regard to its bur- 
dens upon consumers but in its bearing 
upon commerce and navigation. The 
leading nations of the world have been 
commercial, and ship building and ship 
owning nations. Such were they in 
medizval ages, and such they will always 
be. It was by such nations that trade 
was extended and civilization was carried 
into countries that had been degraded 
by their isolation. By such nations, in 
search of markets for their productions, 
the American Continent was discovered, 
and all other great land discoveries made. 
What has made Great Britain the nation 
she is—the nation upon whose domain 
the sun never sets? Not her manufact- 
ories alone—extensive, varied, and profit- 
able as they have been—but her manu- 
factures, her commerce, and her shipping 
combined. Why have her merchants 
been able to take raw materials from all 
other nations in exchange for their 
manufactured goods? Isit not because 
she has exempted those raw materials 
from import duties? Why is her flag 
seen upon every sea? By what means 
has her supremacy as a commercial and 
maritime power been secured and main- 
tained? Is it not mainly because her 
statesmen have understood the simple 
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fact that trade is barter, and have freed 
it from all restrictions. 

In all natural advantages, the United 
States are greatly superior to Great 
Britain. While, including her colonies, 
her domain is more extensive, the terri- 
tory over which she has absolute control 
is insignificant in comparison, and so 
doubtfulis her hold upon her colonial pos- 
sessions, that some of her wisest states- 
men have thought that she would be 
stronger without them. In what respect 
is she superior to the United States? 
Not certainly in productions of prime 
necessity, not in cotton or wool, not in 
cattle, or swine, or grain of all kinds, 
not even in what may be called luxuries, 
such as fruits of all descriptions—not in 
precious metals, or even in iron or lead 
or copper, which are more valuable than 
the precious metals; nor in the inven- 
tive power and manufacturing skill of 
her people. In everything necessary 
for national growth, everything needful 
for the comfort and happiness of the 
people, the United States are vastly su- 
perior to Great Britain. In two things 


only are they inferior: in commerce, by 


which is meant free exchange of natural 
and artificial productions, and in ship- 
ping, without which in combination, they 
cannot take precedence of Great Britain, 
and become what they ought to be, and 
what, with wise legislation, they would 
soon become, the leading nation of the 
world, to which all other nations would 
be tributary. 

Without freer exchanges and a revival 
of their shipping interests, the United 
States, no matter how rich and populous 
they may become, will never be a great 
nation in all that is needful for national 
greatness. No nation can be truly great 
that depends upon other nations for the 
means of transporting its productions 
to foreign markets, or lessens the de- 
mand for them by restrictions upon trade. 
A half century ago the United States 
were almost supreme upon the ocean. 
Now they have no rank as a maritime 
power. I am proud of my country, but 
I cannot help being humiliated by the 
consideration that our merchants must 
establish credits in London, in order to 
pay for their purchases abroad ; and that 
our Government is compelled to main- 
tain an agency in that city, for the pay- 
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ment of its representatives in foreign 
lands, and the expenses of its ships of 
war in foreign ports. 


There is in these times much discus- 
sion in regard to landed property, and it 
is claimed by even fair minded and intel- 
ligent men that land is the gift of God, 
to which none should have the right of 
exclusive ownership; that the manner 
in which it is held in all civilized coun- 
tries is a wrong to the public, and the 
main cause of the poverty which is so 
generally prevalent. 

That in some countries land is held in 
too large quantities by a comparatively 
few people, whose ownership is perpet- 
uated by legislative or sovereign pow- 
er, is undoubtedly true. In such coun- 
tries there is little trade in land, and the 
ownership of a home, no matter how 
Lumble, is beyond the reach of the great 
mass of the people. The effect of this 
has been the creation of landed aristocra- 
cies, to the power of which labor has been 
subjected. Nothing of this kind exists 
in the United States. Here not only is 
there free trade in land, but the Goverr- 
ment has been for years, by homestead 
laws and low prices at which its immense 
territories of fertile lands have been sub- 
ject to entry, holding out the strongest 
possible inducements to industrious peo- 
ple to secure for themselves homes. 
Strangely enough, however, some of the 
most earnest opponents of the exclusive 
ownership of land are in the United 
States. In their opinion, as land was 
not created by man, no man should be 
the absolute owner of any portion of it ; 
—that it should be held by the state for 
the benefit of all. To correct the wrong 
which land ownership is inflicting upon 


‘the public, these advocates of equal 


rights contend that land should be so 
taxed that the owner would be willing 
to surrender his right to it. 

Land, it is true, is the gift of God, 
but it is by man’s labor that it has been 
made valuable. It is admitted by the 
Land Reformer, that the improvements 
being of man’s creation should not be 
taxed, but it is the improvements that 
have given value to the land, and it 
would be practically impossible to tax 
the latter without taxing the former. 
Most of the land in the United States, 
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east of the Mississippi River, was cov- 
ered with dense forests, and every acre 
of it which has been cultivated has cost 
more in labor and other needful expen- 
ditures than it would sell for. I speak 
of course of lands which have not been 
made valuable by their minerals, or by 
being the sites of cities or towns, or 
their proximity to them. I question 
very much that there are any farms out- 
side of the prairies and away from 
large towns, which, if they were charged 
with the labor bestowed upon them at 
the rate of one dollar a day for men and 
fifty cents a day for women, and with 
other necessary outlays (their original 
cost not included), and credited with the 
market value of their productions, and 
their estimated present value, would ex- 
hibit a balance on the right side of the 
account. 

No one who has known anything about 
the hardships endured by the first set- 
tlers in the timbered lands of the United 
States—their unceasing toil, their actual 
want—not of the comforts, but of the 
necessaries of life when in health, to say 
nothing of what they needed, and could 
not be supplied with, in sickness, dur- 
ing the long and wearisome years which 
came and went before they had cleared 
enough of their lands to enable them to 
begin to enjoy the fruits of their sacri- 
fices and labors ;—no one who has known 
anything about all this will be found 
among those who speak of land as being 
God’s gift, and therefore property of 
which there should not be absolute own- 
ership. In travelling from Fort Wayne 
to Indianapolis, in the early days of the 
West, over or rather through roads that 
for a good part of the year could only 
be travelled by men on foot or well- 
mounted horsemen, and in noticing the 
slow progress which was being made in 
the opening up of the country, the ques- 
tion naturally presented itself, Would 
men who could support themselves in 
any other way, or in any other place, 
make their homes in this wilderness and 
undergo the privations they are subject 
to, and labor as they must for a good 
part of their lives, before they can make 
a comfortable living? These settlers 
were invariably poor men ; two or three 
hundred dollars would cover the entire 
outfit of a majority of them ;—their 
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lands, their teams, their cows, their 
farming implements, their axes and ri- 
fles. It was chiefly by such men that 
the timbered lands of Ohio and Indiana 
were settled. I have seen hundreds of 
such beginnings, and have admired the 
endurance, the patience, the persevering 
industry, by which forest lands have 
been converted into productive farms ; 
I do not say profitable farms, because 
few farms are profitable. Men who, like 
the late Dr. Gwinn, of California, have 
bought at low prices extensive tracts of 
land which were ready for the plow, and 
which for a time needed no fertilization, 
and cultivated them by machinery for 
wheat, have undoubtedly made money 
out of them ; but as the wheat-produc- 
ing qualities of the soil become ex- 
hausted, and restoratives become neces- 
sary, profits will decline, and may soon 
disappear altogether. Lands naturally 
adapted to grazing may yield indefi- 
nitely good returns, because they do not 
become exhausted by being grazed, but 
they are exceptions. The alluvial lands 
on the lower Mississippi, and on some of 
its tributaries, might also be excepted, 
for so deep is the soil that they may be 
regarded as being practically inexhaust- 
ible ; but they are subject to overflows 
and droughts, and good crops on even 
these lands are by no means certain. 

On the whole, farming is not a profit- 
able business in the United States. It 
is a healthful employment, productive 
of strong and vigorous men, but it is 
not attractive, and it is not attractive 
because it is not profitable. Seldom do 
the sons of well-to-do farmers become 
farmers. As soon as they are old enough 
to strike out for themselves, they will 
be found in the towns, not upon the 
farms. Nor are lands in the old States 
which are not near enough to populous 
cities to be profitably used for market 
gardens, increasing in value. So far is 
this from being the case, that very few 
farms in those States could be. sold to- 
day for prices which they readily com- 
manded twenty yearsago. Investments 
in lands which are valuable for agricul- 
ture only, are not now regarded with 
favor by capitalists. Better use for their 
money is found elsewhere. 

If thanks are due to God for the land, 
greater thanks are due to him for the 
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muscle and the patient industry by which 
it has been brought under cultivation, 
and by which its producing properties 
are preserved ; and yet these cultivators 
of the soil are among those whose prop- 
erty should be confiscated because they 
did not create what they have made val- 
uable! Land is less able to bear heavy 
taxes than almost any other kind of 
property. The taxes to which cultivated 
land is now subjected in most of the 
States, instead of being advanced, should 
be reduced, for the purpose of increasing 
the number of farmers. In most of the 
European states, especially in Great 
Britain, lands are heavily taxed—so 
heavily, that they can be held only by 
the rich. In that country the land- 
holders are monopolists, and they will 
continue to be so until free trade in land 
is established, and the taxes upon it are 
so reduced that men of moderate means 
can afford to be the owners. 

No greater mistake was ever made by 
intelligent men than is made by those 
who suppose that monopolies can be 
broken up or weakened, and property 
can be more evenly distributed in the 
United States by increase of taxes upon 
land, which is the cheapest thing upon 
the market. It is true that in cities, 
lots to be built upon for homes are be- 
yond the reach of all except those whose 
incomes are considerably greater than 
their outlays, but this is unavoidable. 
Cities are limited in extent, and the value 
of lots depends upon the demand for 
them for building purposes. In a few 
cities, especially in Philadelphia, some 
who belong to what are called the labor- 
ing classes are the owners of their homes, 
but this is not often the case. With 
comparatively few exceptions those 
whose living depends upon their man- 
ual labor are renters or boarders. 

There is, however, compensation for 
these deprivations. Wages are higher 
in the city than in the country, and 
greater inducements to save as well as 
to spend are found there, than exist 
elsewhere. Men are naturally gregari- 
ous, and when thrown together they 
have enjoyments of life, although sub- 
ject’ to great discomforts. In cities, 
however, as well as in the country, it is 
labor and the fruits of labor that have 
made the ground valuable, and it is dif- 
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ficult to see how the public would be 
benefited if city lots were to be confis- 
cated, subject to the outlay that has 
been made upon them. None but An- 
archists have gone so far as to contend 
that the property of man’s creation 
should be subject to division among the 
people or become the property of the 
state. But in this free land of ours, for 
whose benefit should property of any 
kind be confiscated? Not for the bene- 
fit of those who are able and willing to 
work ; for them there is rarely lack of 
employment at remunerative wages, and 
the way to rise in the world is open be- 
fore them. Not for the benefit of those 
who are disabled; their wants when 
made known are relieved by private or 
public charities. 

Nine-tenths of the rich and prominent 
people of the United States have made 
their upward way in the world without 
help from others. Of the wealthy men, 
or the men of large social or political 
influence, whom I have known person- 
ally, or with whose history I am familiar, 
I call to mind very few who have not 
made themselves what they are by their 
own exertions. With rare exceptions 
they are the offspring of poor men, or of 
men with very limited means. The op- 
portunities for those who are self-de- 
pendent to make headway in life are not 
now, it is admitted, as great in the 
United States as they were some years 
ago, but one has only to look about him 
to see large numbers of such people ris- 
ing above the level from which they 
started, soon to be conspicuous in busi- 
ness, in society, in politics. Poverty 
always has prevailed and always will 
prevail to a greater or less degree in all 
countries—in the freest as well as the 
most despotic, until, under some new 
dispensation, mankind become equal in 
natural gifts, in capacity and disposition 
to acquire and retain, in mental and 
physical power. Until then the indus- 
trious and the indolent, the thrifty 
and the unthrifty, the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, will be 
found in all communities. If all the 
property in the world should be equally 
divided, in a few brief years inequalities 
like those which are now complained of 
would prevail. The differences in the 
circumstances of the race are to some 
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extent produced by unequal and unjust 
government and laws, but they are 
largely in most countries, and altogether 
in the United States, the result of con- 
stitutional dissimilarities, which always 
have existed and always will exist. 
There can be no equalizing power short 
of divine power, and that power will, as 
heretofore, continue to be manifested 
through unchanging law. 

Of all governments which have existed 
in civilized nations, none has been so 
bad as a paternal government would 
be. The permanency of our free insti- 
tutions depends more than anything 
else upon our homes, our independent 
homes. Of all property the homestead 
should be subject to the lightest taxa- 
tion. In some States humble homes are 
protected against the claims of credit- 
ors ; they ought everywhere to be pro- 
tected against the tax collector. Great 
differences in the condition of men have 
existed and will exist under all forms of 
government, and these differences will 
be most marked under the freest, where 
natural gifts have full play. All that 
can be done by the best government is 
to provide for the protection of life and 
property—the enforcement of just and 
equal laws—anything more than this 
would be tyranny. Without perfect 
liberty to acquire, and without protec- 
tion to whatever may be lawfully ac- 
quired, no matter what might be the 
character of the property, enterprise 
would cease, and government would be 
a mockery. 


In looking back upon a long life, 
nothing of course seems so wonderful 
to me as the growth of the country 


in the physical elements of national 


greatness—territory, population, wealth. 
This growth, so unprecedented in the 
world’s history, has been effected with- 
out any change in the form of the gov- 
ernment—without any departure from 
the principles upon which it was estab- 
lished, or material change of the Con- 
stitution which was adopted for its pre- 
servation. Nevertheless, changes have 
taken place, the effect of which upon our 
republican institutions cannot be con- 
templated without apprehension. 
Immigration, considered merely with 
regard to its pecuniary and economical 
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results, has been of immense gain to the 
United States. It is estimated that 
since the formation of the Government 
more than thirteen millions of immi- 
grants have come to the United States, 
and that if each brought with him sixty 
dollars in money, the pecuniary gain 
has been about eight hundred millions ; 
but the gain in this respect has been 
small in comparison with what the im- 
migrants were worth as laborers in the 
varied branches of industry. Estimat- 
ing them to have been equal in value to 
the slaves in the Southern States, they 
have added to the national wealth three 
times as much as our national debt 
amounted to at the close of the civil 
war. What the offsets may be to this 
enormous gain is yet to be determined. 
The true wealth of the country is not 
to be measured by acreage or money, 
but by the quality of its people. If 
the effect of foreign immigration should 
prove to be deleterious to the character 
of the population, the gain referred to 
would have been dearly acquired. 

That the worst and most dangerous 
part of the population of the United 
States are foreigners, is proved by the 
criminal records and by the utterances 
of socialists. Not only have the indus- 
trious and honest been invited to come 
to our country to secure homes for 
themselves, but the door has been 
thrown wide open to the lazy and the 
disreputable—the very classes that for- 
eign governments have been glad to get 
rid of. Nor is this all. Money has 
been furnished to enable foreigners to 
come and be workmen in our factories 
and shops because they would work 
cheaper than native born citizens. A 
very large part, if not a majority, of the 
population in some of our great manu- 
facturing towns are foreigners, many of 
whom have soon learned enough of 
American freedom to be disorderly and 
dangerous. 

The greatest mistake which has been 
made by the Government of the United 
States has been in conferring upon for- 
eigners the elective franchise. So short 
is the period required for their natural- 
ization that hundreds of thousands have 
become voters before they knew any- 
thing about the nature of republican 
institutions—before even they could 
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speak the language of the country. 
The majority of them are doubtless 
well-meaning people, but they natur- 
ally fall under the influence of those 
who are not. With the working-men 
have come men who are revolutionists 
by nature or have been made such by 
real or fancied injustice in their native 
lands. To denounce the Government, 
and to make their followers believe that 
all governments are tyrannical and ought 
to be overthrown, seems to be consid- 
ered by these men their especial duty. 
Others do not go quite so far as this ; 
they are more moderate in their de- 
mands: they contend that property 
should be held and owned in common, 
that exclusive ownership by the few is 
oppression to the many, that the laws 
have been made by the rich and for their 
benefit, to the great injustice of the 
poor, and that they should be so changed 
that all would fare alike. If these men, 
with their blind and ignorant followers, 
were not voters, they would be compar- 
atively harmless; but they are not only 
voters, but some of them active politi- 
cians, and when the two great parties 
are nearly evenly divided, their votes 
are courted by both. They are already 
a dangerous class, and are likely to be- 
come more dangerous, as they are rap- 
idly increasing in numbers, and are be- 
coming cohesive by organizations. It 
is very clear to my mind that none but 
native born citizens ought to have been 
permitted to be voters ; that immense 
risk has been incurred—not by making 
the United States an asylum for the op- 
pressed, not by opening the doors for 
foreigners to become inhabitants, under 
the protection of just and equal laws, 
but by inviting them to come and par- 
ticipate in the law-making and gov- 
erning power. The elective franchise, 
which ought to have been considered 
the most precious of all rights, has been 
freely bestowed upon those who have 
no knowledge of its value, and upon 
those who use it for other than patriotic 
purposes. 

Though it may now be too late, in 
the present condition of political par- 
ties, to change effectively our natural- 
ization laws, there might be a limita- 
tion upon the franchise in municipal 
elections, and it is very certain that this 
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must be done if our large cities are to 
be properly governed, and sufficient 
safeguards are to be thrown around 
persons and property. Municipal gov- 
ernment should be created and con- 
ducted on business principles. No one 
should be a voter who is not the owner 
of property. The amount required need 
not be large, but it should be large 
enough to indicate that the voter has 
something at stake. Manhood suffrage 
in municipal elections is, to say the 
least, a dangerous experiment; a law 
that places upon an equality in voting 
the lazy vagabond and the enterprising 
wealth-producing citizen is certainly 
neither just nor reasonable. 

The Government is stronger than it 
was a half century ago, but has not this 
increase of strength been at the expense 
of republicanism? We claim that the 
United States is the freest country in 
the world—the only country except 
Switzerland in which the people have 
equal rights. Equal rights before the 
law are indeed possessed by everybody 
here, but are there not combinations of 
interests which prevent the full play of 
natural rights, which hold in check, if 
they do not destroy, individual enter- 
prise? In what other country can be 
found such companies as have been or- 
ganized in the United States for the 
purpose of controlling the manufacture, 
the transportation, and the price of 
goods? Where can be found an organ- 
ization like the Standard Oil Company, 
which absolutely controls the market of 
an article for which there is an immense 
and constant demand, and stamps out 
competition ; or even such companies 
as have been formed to regulate the 
production of iron and steel and coal? 


In what other country do manufactur- 


ers who are protected by tariffs against 
foreign competition, combine by trusts 
and other agencies to advance or sustain 
prices and prevent domestic competi- 
tion? There is no country of which 
I have any knowledge in which busi- 
ness of all descriptions is so steadily 
falling into fewer and fewer hands, in 
which combinations are so powerful and 
individuals so powerless, as the United 
States—no country in which the solu- 
tion of the labor question may be more 
difficult. We have yet to learn that 
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there may be as little personal freedom 
under republican institutions as under 
monarchies, and that the best efforts of 
all good citizens should be to prevent 
the “great republic from being a free 
country in name only. That these ef- 
forts will not be wanting, I have an 
abiding faith. Congress has the power, 
by opening the way for freer trade with 
other nations, to destroy most of the ex- 
isting monopolies, and this power will 
ere long be exerted. 

There is, however, one danger ahead 
which cannot be easily surmounted. By 
our naturalization laws, by extending 
the highest privilege to men utterly 
destitute of proper qualifications for its 
exercise, by inviting to our shores to 
assist in administering the State and 
National Governments men who con- 
sider it their duty to fight all govern- 
ments, we have done much to make our 
grand experiment a failure. It is now 
impossible to undo what was unwisely 
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done, to deprive of the franchise those 
to whom it has been granted, but not 
too late to prevent an increase of the 
threatening danger. If our naturaliza- 
tion Jaws should be so changed that 
none should vote but those who, when 
the change is made, have the right to 
vote, and that thereafter none but the 
native born should be voters, the danger 
would not be entirely removed, but it 
would be greatly lessened. If this should 
not be done—if revolutionists who are 
rapidly increasing in numbers in Europe 
should continue to be invited to come 
and participate in the government of the 
Republic—how long will not capitalists 
only, but industrious, frugal, liberty-lov- 
ing men be able to contemplate the fut- 
ure without misgivings? If the repub- 
lic is to be short-lived like those which 
have heretofore existed, unrestricted 
manhood suffrage will be the cause. It 
is the only really grave danger that 
threatens the life of the Republic. 


SEA IN OCTOBER. 
By Elisabeth Fairchild. 


Nor now, not now, the unfruitful sea be mine, 
With ever restless tides that ebb and flow 

Like hopes in a sick heart; nay, I would know 
How soonest to forget this kindred brine. 

Show me some ripened land in mellow glow 

Where heavy hang the clusters of the vine, 

Where apples drop, where browse full-uddered kine, 
Where, tilting-topped, the harvest wagons go 


A-creak across the fields. 


O let me fill 


My longing eyes with pictures of a land 
Sloping to sunset, full of twilight peace 
That seems from plenty’s horn to overspill ; 


Let me thus gaze, and g 


gazing, understand 


Toil’s fairest harvest is ‘desire’s sureease. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF AN OPERA-HOUSE. 
By Gustav Kobbé. 


OON after the cur- 
tain had risen 
on the first per- 
formance of 
Wagner’s “Par- 
sifal,” at Bai- 
reuth, in July, 
1882, my atten- 
tion was sud- 
denly attracted 
by a peculiar 
excrescence on 
one of the rocks 
in the left fore- 
ground of the 

stage. Gradually, as I looked, the excres- 

cence assumed the shape of a human head, 
and some minutes afterward I was able 
to distinguish the face of Wagner himself 
outlined against the piece of rock scen- 
ery. At first I supposed he had vent- 
ured out too far from behind the scenes 
in order to observe the effect of his last 
music-drama upon the audience. But 
this supposition was dispelled by the cir- 
cumstance that he rarely looked toward 
the auditorium. He seemed rather to 
be watching the singers on the stage. 
The face remained in view until the 
panoramic change of scene from the 
forest to the Castle of the Grail. It 
struck me as a curious circumstance 
that although I frequently looked at the 
face during the progress of the scene, it 
did not grow into any bolder relief 


The Dragon's Fore-Legs. 


against the rock, but remained almost as 
flat as though it had been painted into 
the scenery. Afterward I asked a num- 
ber of friends in the audience if they had 
seen what Thad. They had not; nor had 
others of whom they made inquiries. I 
was beginning to think that the appear- 
ance of Wagner's face against the rock 
was a freak of mirage, resulting per- 
haps from the positions of some of the 
lights behind the scenes, when I men- 
tioned the matter to one of the principal 
singers in the cast. He manifested sur- 
prise, not at what I had discovered, but 
at my having discovered it. He then 
told me that weeks before the production 
of “ Parsifal,” Wagner had chalked little 
crosses on the stage to indicate the ex- 
act spots where he wanted the singers 
to stand and had also drawn lines to 
show the direction in which they were 
to move from one point to another ; and 
had himself drilled them in every move- 
ment. At the dress rehearsals and dur- 
ing the performance he had watched 
them, except during the first scene of 
the first act, from behind the scenes, in 
order to observe whether or not they 
closely followed his directions. Discov- 
ering that in the scene referred to he could 
not command a full view of the stage 
from any point at which he was entirely 
hidden from the audience, he had se- 
lected the place where I had noticed him, 
because there, when the stage was light- 
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ed, his complexion and the coloring of 
the scenery almost blended, and he con- 
sidered himself safe from detection. 
I was much impressed at this incident. 
For it furnished a clue to the vast 
amount of labor which, unknown to 
the public, preceded the production of 
“Parsifal.” If one detail in the per- 
fo.unance had necessitated so much 
thought, drilling, and watchfulness, how 
mu’. of these, beyond the most liberal 
estimate of the public, must have been 
developed during the long period of 
preparation. As I thought the matter 
over, the energy expended in the per- 
formance of the work dwindled into in- 
significance compared with that which 
must have been called into play while 
the work was preparing for production. 

Some years later, amid entirely dif- 
ferent surroundings—at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House, New York, during the 
cathedral scene in Meyerbeer’s “ Proph- 
et”—I was reminded of my Baireuth 
experience. In the scene of “The Proph- 
et” a brilliant pageant unfolded itself 
as smoothly as if it were regulated by 
a machine controlled in turn by the 
rhythm of the Coronation March; for 
each division of the procession came 
upon the stage with the first beat of the 
measure at which it made its appearance 
and kept step with the music. The stage- 
manager seemed to have calculated the 
exact interval of time which would be 
occupied by each division in crossing 
and going up the stage, for the soldiers 
who brought up the rear disappeared 
behind the scenes with the last chord of 
the march. 

It then occurred to me that an audi- 
ence sees but a small portion of a thea- 
tre. What goes on in the space above, 
beneath, behind, and on either side of 
the stage? Are not the unseen regions 
of a theatre more interesting perhaps 
than those that are seen? These ques- 
tions arose in my mind during the per- 
formance of ‘The Prophet,” as they had 
at Baireuth. In that instance I had been 
unable to follow up the subject. In the 
latter, however, I was more fortunate. 
For, through the courtesy of the manag- 
ing director, I was enabled to penetrate 
the innermost recesses of an opera-house 
of the first rank, an establishment, a tour 
of discovery behind whose scenes reveals 
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all the resources of the modern stage ; in- 
asmuch as one finds there not only every- 
thing pertaining to a theatre, but also 
the numerous and varied contrivances 
which have been devised for the produc- 
tion of the works of the modern German 
repertoire. This is especially true of 
the Metropolitan Opera-House because 
every article used in the performances at 
that house is manufactured on the prem- 
ises, and because in the special line of 
mechanical contrivances needed for the 
production of Wagner's works, now so 
prominently before the public, Yankee 
ingenuity has grafted many improve- 
ments on German designs, so that our 
opera-house, though young in years, has 
in stage-craft a longer head than the old- 
established German opera-houses. 

The regions in which the labor of pre- 
paring a musico-dramatic work for pro- 
duction goes on are a veritable bee-hive 
of activity. They embrace, besides the 
rooms of the heads of the various de- 
partments—musical conductor, stage- 
manager, scenic artist, costumer, prop- 
erty-master, gas-engineer, and master 
carpenter—those in which their ideas are 
materialized. Connected, for instance, 
with the property department is a mod- 
elling-room, a casting-room, two rooms 
in which such properties as flowers, 
grass-mats, and birds are manufactured, 
two armories, and three or four apart- 
ments in which properties are stored— 
but this is taking the reader a little too 
far behind the footlights for the present. 
Before we begin our voyage of discov- 
ery it is well to box the theatrical com- 
pass. 


The stage, properly speaking, is that 
portion of a theatre which can be seen 
from the auditorium, and the space on 
either side, behind the proscenium, util- 
ized in shifting the “ wings,” as the side- 
scenes are called, when a scene is chang- 
ing. The stage is widthwise divided 
into five parts. The side to the extreme 
left of the spectator is called the prompt- 
side. The prompter stands there in 
theatres in which there is no prompter’s 
box. Half-way between the prompt-side 
and the point which marks half the width 
of the stage is the prompt-centre. Then 
there are the centre proper, and, corre- 
sponding with the prompt-centre and 
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prompt-side, the opposite-prompt-centre 
and the opposite-prompt-side, or, as they 
are always called in theatrical parlance, 
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theatrical term, and wrongly defined even 
in the principal dictionaries of the Eng- 
lish language. The uninitiated almost 
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Plan of the Stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


the o-p-centre and o-p-side. The depth 
of the stage is divided into “ entrances ” 
according to the number of wings. 
Thus the “ first-prompt-entrance ” is be- 
tween the proscenium and the first wing 
on the prompt-side. Corresponding with 
it on the opposite side is the “first o-p- 
entrance.” All these divisions and their 
appellations hold good not only of width 
and depth, but also of height. For in- 
stance, the prompt-centre extends from 
the floor of the stage to the beams far 
above—a height sometimes of 160 feet 
—to which are attached the pulleys and 
huge leverage wheels for running the 
ropes that lower and raise the drop- 
scenes. 

Everything above the proscenium arch 
is summed up in the term “ flies,” a word 
more frequently misused than any other 
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invariably use this term in speaking of 
the strips of canvas painted to resemble 
sky, foliage, arches, or the ceilings of in- 
teriors suspended across the stage above 
the wings. These are the “borders,” 
and form but a small portion of the flies, 
which include the border-lights (rows 
of gas-jets running across the flies and 
illuminating the borders), innumerable 
ropes, cleets, pulleys, the beams to which 
these last are attached, and the fly-gal- 
leries on either side, from the lowest of 
which the drop-scenes and borders are 
worked. These galleries vary in number 
according to the size of the house. In 
opera-houses of the first rank they are 
four in number, so that the flies are four 
stories high. Then, from the prompt- 
side across to the o-p-side, stretch, a 
story higher, the beams already referred 
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to. These in the aggregate have two 
names, according to the position of the 
person speaking of them. Looking up- 
ward from the floor of the stage, he 
would call them the gridiron ; standing 
on them, he would speak of them as the 
rigging-loft. The drops in large houses 
are about 56 feet high, and as they are 
raised, not rolled up, the space from the 
top of the borders, on a line with the 
first fly-gallery, to the gridiron is about 
80 feet high, giving room for the drop 
and 24 feetofrope. There are five ropes 
to each drop—the prompt, prompt-cen- 
tre, centre, o-p-centre, and o-p rope. 
These run from the gridiron down to 
the first fly-gallery, where they are fast- 
ened around cleets and from where they 
are worked. [See p. 446.] 

While the floor of the stage runs from 
the footlights to the rear wall of the 
building, the entire depth is rarely util- 
ized, because a section extending about 
eight feet forward from the rear wall is 
reserved for the paint-room. The floor 
of the paint-room is a platform called the 
paint-bridge, which extends across the 
stage and can be raised and lowered be- 
tween the floor of the stage and the first 
fly-gallery. [P. 445.] The canvas to be 
painted having been hung in position so 
that its top is level with this gallery, the 
work of painting begins, the bridge be- 
ing lowered as occasion requires. Fre- 
quently, however, the canvas is hung on 
pulleys from one of the gridiron beams 
and gradually lowered, the bridge re- 
maining suspended between the prompt- 
side of the first fly-gallery and the o-p- 
side, thus forming a convenient crossing 
from one side of the house to the other 
for those at work in the upper stories, 
who would otherwise have to descend to 
the stage floor, cross it, and ascend sev- 
eral flights of stairs on the other side. 
Until within about a fortnight of the 
production of an opera or music-drama 
the work of preparation goes on in the 
buildings on either side of the stage and 
flies, and is not until that seemingly late 
period transferred to these latter. 

At the production of the work the au- 
dience, comfortably seated, watches the 
performance unfold itself so smoothly 
that it suggests no idea of preliminary 
labor. This is as it should be. For as an 
actor must cause the result of his art to 
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seem nature itself, so the theatrical man- 
ager must cause the action and its scenic 
surroundings to appear the spontaneous 
product of the time in which the drama 
or opera plays. We are apt to credit 
only the actor with the genius of simu- 
lating nature. As a matter of fact, the 
principle upon which he proceeds gov- 
erns every detail of a theatrical or—to 
remain by the subject in hand—an oper- 
atic production. What the actor strives 
for, the manager, stage-manager, scene- 
painter, property-master, gas-engineer, 
master machinist, musical conductor, 
chorus, and principal singers are striving 
for. Each in his respective department 
is endeavoring to simulate nature. Iem- 
phasize simulate because the simulation 
of nature as distinguished from the act- 
ual reproduction of nature is the pecul- 
iar province of stage art. It is a fact 
that a real tree upon the stage looks less 
like a real tree from the auditorium than 
a tree painted upon a piece of canvas ; 
and that with a bit of canvas and a lit- 
tle paint the scene-painter can, at the ex- 
pense of a few dollars, produce a Persian 
rug looking costlier and more like the real 
article than would an actual Persian rug 
costing a thousand dollars. What in real 
life would be exaggeration becomes on 
the stage perfect simulation of nature. 
The actor's natural bloom would be a 
ghostly pallor in the glare of the foot- 
lights, so that he is obliged to rouge his 
cheeks in order that their color may look 
natural. And as in this case the look of 
nature is produced by exaggeration, so 
it is with everything pertaining to stage 
art—voice, gesture, costume, scenery, 
“properties,” light-effects. They must 
all, so to speak, be rouged. A stage 
production, to be successful, must be 
prepared with this principle always in 
view. It can easily be traced through 
the work going on behind the scenes of 
an opera-house. 

When Napoleon IIL, before declaring 
war upon Prussia, asked one of his min- 
isters if everything were in readiness fo1 
the army to move on Berlin, the latter 
replied: “To the last button on the last 
gaiter.” Unless everything pertaining 
to an operatic performance is in readi- 
ness to the last papier-maché shield for 
the last “super,” there will be an oper- 
atic Sedan. The operatic host must be 
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placed on a war footing. Some idea of the 
labor this involves may be formed from 
the statement that at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House it took from August, 1887, 
until January, 1888, to mobilize this host 
for the conquest of Mexico under “ Fer- 
dinand Cortez,” a period of about ‘the 
same length as that usually consumed at 
large opera-houses in preparing a work 
for production. 

On the 1st of August, 1887, the manag- 
ing director handed the libretto to the 
members of his staff. They immediately 
set to work to exhaust the bibliography 
of the episode lying at the basis of the 
action as thoroughly as though they 
intended to write a history. For they 
knew the production would have to be 
as far as possible a materialization of a 
pagefrom history. They found the De- 
spatches of Cortez and Charnay’s work on 
Mexico of especial value, the illustrations 
in the latter suggesting designs for scen- 
ery, costumes, weapons, and other prop- 
erties. The scenic artist and costumer 
came almost at the very outset of their 
investigations upon stumbling-blocks in 
the way of “putting on” their share in 
the production with historical accuracy. 
The buildings in which part of the opera 
plays were a mass of granite, and their 
faithful reproduction would have been 
inconsistent with the desired spectacu- 
lar effect. The costumer, who was obliged 
to study both the Spanish and Mexican 
costumes of the period, discovered that 
the garbs of the Mexican women were 
not picturesque, while those of the Mexi- 
can priests were indecent. These mat- 
ters were exhaustively discussed at a 
cabinet meeting in the managing direc- 
tor’s office. It was decided, so far as the 
unbroken mass of granite and the cos- 


tumes of the Mexican priests and women ~ 


were concerned, to abandon historical 
accuracy, and, while retaining the archi- 
tectural forms, to introduce some colors 
and to use the costumes of a somewhat 
later period. Here we observe that stage 
art demanded a sacrifice of historical 


accuracy, but that the semblance of the 
latter was maintained as far as possible. 
It became necessary to “theatreize” or 
idealize history. This is one of the most 
delicate problems presented to a con- 


scientious theatrical manager. The so- 
lution is always in the line of the princi- 
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ple governing all theatrical productions 
—simulation. I am reminded here of a 
passage in Ruskin’s “Modern Painters” 
to the effect that the true artist sees 
nature not as it really is, but idealized 
through his artist-imagination, and puts 
upon canvas only what his artist-soul 
allows his memory to retain. Similarly, 
those concerned in placing a work like 
“Ferdinand Cortez” upon the stage can- 
not be mere photographers of history. 
They must idealize it. 

Meanwhile the property-master had 
made out a list of the articles to be 
manufactured in his department. He 
had not been hampered by the problem 
of historical accuracy. He found draw- 
ings of Mexican antiquities from which 
he made sketches of the Mexican imple- 
ments of war and peace to be used in 
the opera, and from a genuine Mexican 
relic of that period, seen by chance in 
the show window of a store, he obtained 
his scheme for the principal property in 
the work, the image of the god Tale- 
pulka. He found he could have all 
these historically correct, except that he 
did not think it necessary to go to the 
length of decorating the idol with a 
paste made from a mixture of grain with 
human blood. <A problem arose, how- 
ever, when he considered the construc- 
tion of the idol. He ascertained from 
the libretto that the idol and the back 
wall of the temple are shattered by an 
explosion, and that, just before the ca- 
tastrophe, flames flash from the idol’s 
eyes and mouth. He consulted with 
the gas-engineer, who had already con- 
sidered the matter, and concluded that 
it would be most practical to produce 
the flames by means of gas supplied 
through a hose running from the wings. 

The property-master then made the 
following note in his plot book: 
“Flames leap up high from the heath- 
en image—the gas-hose must be de- 
tached and drawn into the wings imme- 
diately afterward so as not to be visible 
when the image has fallen apart.” The 
necessity of having the gas-hose de- 
tached determined the method of shat- 
tering the idol. It is a theatrical prin- 
ciple that a mechanical property should 
be so constructed that it can be worked 
by the smallest possible number of men. 
This principle was kept in view when 
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the method of shattering Talepulka was 
determined upon. The god was divided 
from top to bottom into two irregular 
pieces. These were held together by a 
line, invisible from the audience, which 
was tied around the image near the ped- 
estal. Another line, leading into the 
wings, was attached to the side of the top 
of one of the pieces. At the first report 
of the explosion a man concealed behind 
the pedestal, whose duty it also is to de- 
tach the gas-hose, cuts the line fastened 
around the idol, and the pieces slightly 
separate, so that the image seems to have 
cracked in two jagged pieces. Atthenext 
report a man in the wings pulls at the 
other line and the two pieces fall apart. 

The manner in which the effect of 
flames flashing from the eyes and the 
mouth of Talepulka was produced was 
only outlined in the statement that it 
was accomplished by gas _ supplied 
through a hose. The complete device 
of the gas-engineer, a functionary who 
in a modern theatrical establishment of 
the first rank must also be an electri- 
cian, was as follows: Behind the image 
the flow of gas was divided into two 


channels by a T. One stream fed con- 
cealed gas-jets near the eyes and mouth, 
which were lighted before the curtain 
rose and played over large sprinkler- 
burners in the eyes and mouth. These 
burners were attached to a pipe fed by 


the second stream. When the time ar- 
rived for the fire to flash, the man be- 
hind the pedestal turned on the second 
stream of gas, which, as soon as it issued 
from the sprinkler-burners, was ignited 
by the jets. By freeing and checking 
this stream of gas the man caused the 
image to flash fire at brief intervals. 
Thus only two men were required to 
work this important property. 

The idol was but one of four hundred 
and fifty-six properties which were man- 
ufactured on the premises for the pro- 
duction of “Ferdinand Cortez,” and 
when it is considered that the average 
number of properties required for an 
opera or music-drama is three hundred 
and fifty, it will be understood that the 
yearly manufacture of these for an opera- 
house which every season adds some three 
works to its repertoire is an industry of 
great magnitude. For instance, one ton 
and a half of clay was needed for model- 


‘the property-master’s office. 
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ling the Mexican idol, and that property 
represents three months’ work. It was 
first sketched in miniature, then “scaled” 
—that is, projected full size on a huge 
drawing-board—next modelled in clay, 
and then cast in plaster. The model- 
ling and casting of properties are done 
in a room in the basement of the build- 
ing, on the o-p-side of the stage. The 
idol was cast in twenty pieces. These 
were transferred from the modelling- 
room to the property workshop on the 
third floor of the building, prompt- 
side, where are also several other rooms 
in which properties are made, the two 
armories, the scenic artist’s studio, and 
In the 
workshop the properties are finished 
in papier-maché, the casts being used as 
moulds. They are not filled with pulp, 
which is one method of making papier- 
maché, but with layers of paper. The 
first layer is of white paper, moistened 
so that it will adapt itself to the shape 
of the cast. Layer after layer of brown 
paper is then pasted over it. The cast 
having been thus filled is placed in an 
oven heated by alcohol, and baked until 
the layers of paper form one coherent 
mass the shape of the cast. Properties 
thus manufactured have the desirable 
qualities of strength and lightness. 
While the property-master and hismen 
were fashioning the god Talepulka, the 
scenic artist had sketched and modelled 
the scenery of the opera. In order that 
his models may be perfect representa- 
tions on a small scale of the scenery as 
it is actually to be, he has in his studio 
a fac-simile in miniature of the stage 
and flies, a half inch on the miniature 
stage representing a foot on the real one. 
These little scenes are made of paste- 
board, so as to admit easily of alterations ; 
for frequently the scene must be changed 
in order that it may harmonize with the 
plans of the stage-manager, the designs 
of the costumer, and the products of 
the property workshop. For instance, 
in “ Ferdinand Cortez” one scene is laid 
in a temple on one of the pyramids near 
the capitol. The stage-manager had, 
while the scenic artist was making his 
model, planned to have twenty priests 
swaying on the steps of the temple, and 
had also “plotted out” the procession 
which he has to bring on in this scene. 
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On inspecting the model he found that 
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should harmonize. This matter having 


the steps were not large enough to ac- been adjusted the model was handed 
commodate all the priests, and also that over to the scene-painters to be trans- 


ferred to canvas, at the 
ratio of a foot to each 
half inch. 


As the production of an 
opera usually involves the 
making of costumes for 
some three hundred peo- 
ple, the costume depart- 
ment of an opera-house is 
a dress-making and _tai- 
loring establishment on a 
grand scale. If several 
past generations of 
knights and ladies, burgh- 
ers or peasants, of many 
countries were to sudden- 
ly come to life again they 
could there be clothed ac- 
cording to the fashion of 
their day. The costumer’s 
numerous assistants are 
always busily engaged 
making costumes for new 
operas or refitting and 
mending old costumes. 
A hanging closet and a 
drawer are usually assign- 
ed to each opera in the rep- 
ertoire, the closet for the 
garments of the chorus, 
the drawer for those of 
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the procession would not consume time 
enough in descending. From the tempo 
of the march and the number of bars, he 
had calculated the exact duration of the 
procession and the exact time it would 
take a figure marching to the rhythm 
of the music to pass over a given space. 
With this last factor as a unit the scenic 
artist, with scissors and paste-pot, re- 
constructed the steps according to the 
stage-manager’s suggestions, at the same 
time taking care to leave sufficient room 
for the pedestal of the idol. Then there 
was the question of color to be consid- 
ered. The costumer had made his de- 
signs and the stage-manager had ar- 
ranged his groups according to the col- 
ors of the costumes. It was important 
that these and those of the scenery 
Voi. IV.—46 


the principals. An excep- 
tion is made in the case of 
the devils— Mephistoph- 
eles, Bertramo, ete.—who have a draw- 
er all to themselves, presumably in order 
that between performances their baneful 
influences may not be exerted on any oth- 
ers than themselves. Before four o’clock 
of an afternoon preceding a perform- 
ance the costumes for the evening are 
sent downstairs and hung in the chorus 
and ballet dressing-rooms, where hooks 
are assigned to each person, or placed in 
the artists’ dressing-rooms. At night, 
after the performance, they are sent 
upstairs again. The following morning 
each costume is carefully inspected. If 
the previous night’s wear has loosened 
a stitch it is promptly taken in; if there 
is a tear it is mended ; if there is a but- 
ton missing it is replaced before the 
garment is laid away. 
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We have now finished with the prepa- 
rations for what may be called the ma- 
terial element in the production. While 
these have 
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story, nay more, evenin the score. En- 
tire harmony between the material and 
intangible elements of the production is 





been pro- 
gressing, the 
artists, the 
musical con- 
ductor, and 
the stage- 
manager 
have been 
solving the 
more subtile 
elements of 
musical and 
dramatic ex- 
pression, to 
which, after 
all, as in the 
instance of 
the change 
made in the 
model of the 
temple scene, 
the materi- 
al element 
must be adjusted. It is perhaps well 
to lay some stress upon this point. We 
are apt to think that any opera can be 





Modelling a Scene. 


made spectacular by a lavish expendi- 
ture of money on its mounting. Yet 
a purely spectacular success—a success 
due entirely to the gorgeousness of the 
material elements in the performance 

is an impossibility in opera. The spec- 
tacular features must be inherent in the 


Property Workshop 


a condition precedent to success. Sev- 

eral instances can be cited in support of 

this position. Goldmark’s “Queen of 

Sheba,” one of the most suc- 

cessful of modern operas, is al- 

ways mounted for spectacular 

effect. But these effects har- 

monize with the libretto and 

score. Only the most luxurious 

scenic surroundings would seem 

in keeping with the oriental 

splendor suggested by the story 

and the music. On the other 

hand, “Merlin,” by the same 

composer, did not achieve a suc- 

cess. The libretto suggested 

fine scenic effects and several 

very dramatic, quick changes of 

scene—but these effects were 

confined to the libretto and the 

stage setting, for the composer 

had not risen to the possibilities 

. of the story. Asa result there 

was a great dramatic void between the 

scenery and the music. I also have in 

mind a series of operatic performances 

in which the scenic setting was most 

beautiful but the singing and acting 
mediocre. 

The beauty of the scenery, instead of 
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Ballet Resting During Rehearsal. 


atoning for the mediocrity in the sing- 
ing and acting, made it the more painful- 
ly apparent; and itis a fact that had the 
mounting of the operas been less elab- 
orate the performances as a whole would 


have seemed more meritorious. These 
instances prove the necessity of har- 
monizing all the elements in an operatic 
production ; and the more special neces- 
sity of adapting the material to the sub- 
tiler elements in the representation. 
This is the province of the stage-man- 
ager, who shapes the material and _his- 
trionic features of a performance. He, 
so to speak, edits the stage. The changes 
which at his suggestion the scenic artist 
made in the size of the steps in the 
scene in “ Ferdinand Cortez” are an ex- 
ample of his editing, and of the adapta- 
tion of the material element of scenic 
setting to the subtiler histrionic element. 
The stage-manager is responsible for 
what is called the “business” of the 
piece, which is pretty much everything 
outside the purely musical features of 
the performance, yet relates chiefly to 
the action—the grouping of the chorus 


and supers, the bringing on of the pro- 
cessions, the positions of the principals. 
though these last named are allowed 
great latitude. These matters are stud- 
ied out long before the rehearsals begin. 
Indeed, many weeks before the chorus 
see a note of their music the stage-man- 
ager determines from what part of the 
stage each phrase isto be sung. Almost 
immediately upon receiving information 
that a new work is to be produced, he 
interfoliates the piano score with blank 
leaves, upon which he notes what is to 
occur simultaneously with the playing 
of certain bars of music on the page op- 
posite—it may be a change of scene, a 
light effect, the entrance of a procession, 
the exit of a character, a change in the 
position of the chorus, the beginning of 
the ballet. The bar of music is the 
stage-manager’s cue, and he in turn has 
signals for those whom it calls into ac- 
tion. 

The first feature of an operatic pro- 
duction to have the benefit of a rehearsal 
is the scenery. As soon as the scenic 
artist and the scene-painters have finished 
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their work the stage-manager orders a 
scenic rehearsal. ‘This might be called 
a performance of an opera without mu- 
sic. The scenes are set up and changed, 
light effects tried, and mechanical prop- 
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tion like the rocky ascent in the second 
act of “Die Walkiire,” or the rise of 
eround toward the Wartburg in “Tann- 
hiiuser,” it is “built” by the stage-car- 
penters ; and for this purpose the stage 
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Waiting to Go On. 


erties like Talepulka, the “ Lohengrin” 
swan, and the “Siegfried” dragon 
“worked” and tested until all goes as 
smoothly as it should at a performance. 
This is a rehearsal for the men who set 
and change the scenes—the master-ma- 
chinist and his subordinates—and for 
those who manage the light effects—the 
gas-engineer and the “gas-boys ”—and 
for the property-master and his men. 
Before the scene can be set it is neces- 
sary to “run the stage,” that is, to get 
everything in the line of properties, such 
as stands of arms, chairs, and tables, and 
scenery, ready to be put in place. If 
there is a “runway,” which is an eleva- 


is divided into “bridges”—sections of 
the stage-floor that can be raised on 
slots. Meanwhile the “grips,” as the 
scene-shifters are called, have hold of 
the side scenes ready to shove them on, 
and the “ fly-men” who work the drops 
and borders are at the ropes in the first 
fly-gallery. Thescene set, itis carefully 
inspected by the scenic artist and stage- 
manager, who determine whether any 
features require alteration. A towermay 
hide a good perspective bit in the drop ; 
it may be found that a set-tree at the 
prompt-centre second entrance will fill 
up a perplexing gap—but changes are 
rarely needed after the scene has been 
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painted, because 
a very good idea 
of it was formed 
from the model. 
The length of a 
scenic rehearsal 
depends upon 
the number of 
the light-effects 
and mechanical 
properties. For 
instance, in the 
first act of 
“Siegfried” the 
light-effects are 
so numerous and 
complicated that 
it isa current 
saying in opera- 
houses that the 
success of this 
act is “alla matter of gas.” When all 
effects and contrivances of this kind have 
been thoroughly tested, the stage-man- 
ager gives the order: “Strike!” The 
“srips ” shove off the side-scenes, the fly- 
men raise the drops, the “clearers ” run 
off the properties and set-pieces, and the 


stage-carpenters lower the bridges. The 
scene of the second act is immediately 
set, and the time required for the change 


of scene noted. If the change is not so 
quickly accomplished as it should be, it 
is repeated until the weak spot in the 
work is discovered. 

The environments of the action being 
now ready, other details of the produc- 
tion can be rehearsed upon the stage. 
Under the supervision of the musical 
conductor, principals, chorus, and orches- 
tra have become, as the Germans say, 
Jfest—our “solid”—in their parts. The 
artists have been rehearsing for many 
weeks with the “solo rép¢étiteur,” a musi- 
cian who plays the piano accompaniments 
forthem. The time occupied by an artist 
in learning a part like the title role in 
“Siegfried ” dependslargely on the sing- 
er’s aptitude and conscientiousness. Herr 
Alvary, for instance, though he had 
learned the part witha view of appear- 
ing in it in January, 1887, spent the en- 
tire following summer in adding to his 
knowledge of it, and even had a forge 
built in his room. 

The chorus are supposed to know their 
parts by heart before the time set for the 
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first chorus rehearsal. These rehearsals, 
some twenty in number, are held under 
the direction of the chorus-master. Then 
there are the ballet and some two hun- 
dred supers to drill. The ballet is re- 
garded as having such inherent inconsis- 
tency, and as being such an unnatural ex- 
crescence upon the action, that any effort 
to make it historically or locally correct 
is regarded as useless. It is supposed 
to exist merely for the sake of forming 
a pretty adjunct toa scene. Therefore 
the dances and the costumes must be 
pretty whether they be truthful or not. 
For instance, when the production of 
“Ferdinand Cortez” was under discus- 
sion no one for a moment entertained 
the idea that the faces of the dancers 
should be stained. Of course some dis- 
crimination is had with regard to the 
colors of the costumes, and there are tam- 
bourines for Spanish dances, palm-leaves 
for those of the Orient, and bows and 
quivers, lances, clubs, and tomahawks, 
for those of savage nations. 

When all know their parts, the stage 
is at last given up to features of the pro- 
ductions other than the scenery. The 
work is performed with scenery, light- 
effects, properties, chorus, ballet, and su- 
pers, but without the principals and or- 
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chestra, the solo répétiteur being at the 
piano. There are two or three such 


“arrangement” rehearsals for drilling the 
chorus and supers in the stage “busi- 





Working Drops and Borders from the First Fly Gallery, 


ness.” These rehearsals are followed by 
two in which the artists take part; the 
final test being the general rehearsal 
with orchestra. Then at last the work 
is ready for production. 


Such is a résumé of the labor involved 
in preparing a musico-dramatic work for 
the stage. In three hours and a half or 
four hours the public sees the result of 
months of activity behind the scenes. 
Of course only the spectacular works in 
the repertoire of the chief opera-houses 
of the day require elaborate scenic out- 
fits. As an offset, however, the musical 
and histrionic features of other produc- 
tions involve more careful study and 
rehearsal. For instance, the material 
features of “Tristan and Isolde” are 
extremely simple and its stage-manage- 
ment mere child’s-play compared with 
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that of the “Queen of Sheba” or “ Mer- 
lin.” But the work requires such pro- 
found study musically and dramatically 
that probably even more time would be 
devoted to pre- 
paring it for 
production than 
to the spectac- 
ular operas 
named. “The 
Queen of She- 
ba,” by the way, 
apparently con- 
verts an opera- 
house into a the- 
ological semi- 
nary, for the Bi- 
ble and biblical 
commentaries 
must be in 
everybody’s 
hands while this 
work is being 
prepared for 
production. 
For, as the Bi- 
ble is the lead- 
ing authority 
for the material 
outfit of this op- 
era, all the cos- 
tumes, weapons, 
and other prop- 
erties must be 
prepared from 
biblical deserip- 
tions elucidated by biblical commen- 
taries. Then, too, as the Freemasons 
date their rites from the building of 
Solomon’s Temple, a number of works 
on Freemasonry should be consulted. 

I said that spectacular works (‘‘ scene- 
painter's and property-master’s pieces ”) 
called for a far greater quantity of ma- 
terial features than “ Tristan and Isolde.” 
It can be stated of Wagner’s works in 
general that the properties required for 
their production are less numerous and 
that as a rule the scenery is less gor- 
geous than that required for spectacular 
opera. Yet it is more difficult to mount 
a Wagner opera or music-drama than it 
is to mount the “Queen of Sheba,” “ Mer- 
lin,” “ Aida,” “L’Africaine,” or “ Ferdi- 
nand Cortez.” The reason is that Wag- 
ner’s works call for quality instead of 
quantity. In many of the older operas 
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the scenic painter often reproduced me- 
chanically actual buildings or copied 
parts of them into his scene. Spanish 
churches and palaces and bits of Italian 
architecture were frequently utilized. 
But in painting scenery for a Wagner 
work the artist must exercise his imagi- 
nation as well as his hands. The only 
basis for the scenery of the “Ring des 
Nibelungen” is the libretto. The in- 
terior of Hunding’s dwelling in the first 
act of “Die Walkiire” must be as dra- 
matically significant as the gestures of 
the artists. Such a scene, with its stern 
outlines and sombre coloring, is a far 
greater triumph of scenic art than the 
glittering magnificence of Solomon's 
Temple in the ‘Queen of Sheba.” This 
point of 

quality 

versus 

quantity 

was 80 

carefully 


Lohengrin’s Swan. 


and successfully elaborated in Mr. Ap- 
thorp’s article on “ Wagner and Scenic 
Art” (Scripyer’s Magazine, November, 
1887) that, as far as scenery is con- 
cerned, I need not follow the subject 


any further. But it is as true of the 
property-master’s work as of the scenic 
artist’s. For the former is confronted 
with problems of great intricacy, the 
solution of which requires mechanical 
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genius as distinguished from the mere 
manual dexterity called for in the man- 
ufacture of swords, shields, and numer- 
ous other properties. Indeed, the me- 
chanical properties used in Wagner's 
works are constant objects of study, at- 
tempts to improve them by simplifying 
the apparatus for working them being 
made from time to time. The “ Lohen- 
grin” swan is an excellent example of 
this feature of Wagnerian production. 
Though many years have passed since 
“Lohengrin” was performed for the 
first time, the latest device for bringing 
on the swan in a life-like manner was 
introduced only three years ago. The 
apparatus as at present constructed is 
the result of the survival of the fittest, 
its evolution having proceeded on the 
lines of the principle already stated, that 
a mechanical property should be so con- 
structed that it can be worked by the 
smallest possible number of men. For- 
merly the miniature figures of the swan 
and Lohengrin having been drawn across 
the background, the knight of the Holy 
Grail and his ornitholog- 
ical motor suddenly em- 
erged from behind one 
of the wings direct- 
ly back of the 
river’s bank and 
ay moved half-way 
across the stage. 
There Lohengrin 
disembarked and 
sang his “ Farewell, 

my faithful Swan !” 
The latest improve- 
ment was devised in 
order that the swan 
might have the appear- 
ance of swimming down 
the winding stream. 
At the same time the 
apparatus was so con- 
structed that it could 
be worked by only two men. The shell- 
like craft in which Lohengrin stands was 
built upon a three-wheeled truck (as 
shown in the illustration), the top of 
which was just concealed by the set- 
piece representing the bank of the 
Scheldt. Under this truck sat two men 
in positions which enabled them to place 
their feet on the floor and thus shove the 
truck along, the man over the front wheel 


< 
are. 
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steering by means of a rod connected 
with this wheel. The swan is supported 
by two rods running out from the front 
of the truck. The use of this apparatus 
necessitates an arrangement of the set- 
pieces of water different from that for- 
merly in vogue. It is now as shown in 
the diagram, the drop giving a view of 
the distant town and the Scheldt wind- 
ing through the meadow and broaden- 
ing out toward the foreground. 

The neck of the swan is “built” 
around a steel spring; the body and 
wings are feathers and swan’s-down upon 
wire-work. It will be remembered that 
while Lohengrin sings his farewell the 
swan gracefully inclines its head and 
gently spreads its wings. The former 
motion is produced by a thin fishing-line 
which is attached to the swan’s beak and 
pulled by one of the men under the truck. 
The wings work by a clock-movement. 
In the last act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” the swan 
sinks from view—it is transformed into 
Elsa’s brother—and a dove flutters in 
front of the boat as it bears the knight 
homeward. This change is effected very 
simply. The rods upon which the swan 
rests work on hinges and are held in 
position by two lines drawn taut by one 
of the men under the truck, who at the 
proper moment slackens the line, caus- 
ing the rods to drop by the weight of 
the swan, which sinks out of sight. The 
man sitting near the front wheel then 
shoves out a rod to the end of which a 
mechanical dove is attached, it and the 
curved end of the rod having been con- 
cealed behind the prow of Lohengrin’s 
shell-like little craft. When “Lohen- 
grin” was first given at Her Majesty's, 
London, an attempt was made to intro- 
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duce this apparatus. It was duly re- 
hearsed, but at the performance set- 
water strips 6 and ¢ were placed too 
near the bank, so cramping the truck’s 
steering room that it crashed into the 
bank. Campanini, who was the Lohen- 
grin, dropped 

sword and shield, 

and facing the 


‘Siegfried '’ Bear Off Duty. 


audience shouted: “There’s stage-man- 
agement for you!” 

It is noteworthy in connection with 
this circumstance that the apparatus 
was devised by an Englishman and that 
Wagner employed an English property- 
master to design and make the dragon 
for the “Siegfried” performances at 
Baireuth. The English pan- 
tomime productions, which 
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involve the manufacture of 
numerous mechanical and 
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trick properties, have shar- 
pened the ingenuity of Eng- 
lish property-masters until 











Scene Plot of Back Part of Stage; ‘‘Lohengrin,” Ist Act, and 2d Scene 3d 
Act. 


they have come to be ac- 
knowledged at the head of 
their profession. ‘“Sieg- 
fried” never having been 
given in England by any but 
a German company whose 
scenery and properties were 
brought from Germany, the 
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combat with the - 

dragon remained 

as ludicrous a feature of the 
performances of this work 
as it was conceded to have 
been at Baireuth, until the production 
of “Siegfried” at the Metropolitan 


Opera-House. For this a dragon was 
designed and manufactured which the 
German artists declare to be the most 
practical and impressive monster they 
have seen. The head of this dragon is 
of papier-maché. The body, thirty feet 
long, is of thin wire covered with 
curled leather scales, which are bronzed 
and painted. This monster, in spite of 
its size, is worked by a boy who is the 
dragon’s front legs. He is dressed in a 
suit of canvas painted the color of the 
dragon’s hide and having curled leather 
scales on the trousers below the knees, 
his shoes being the huge clawed feet. 
He gets into the dragon behind its head, 


The Dragon Singing. 
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which conceals him 
from the waist up. 
his legs being 

the dragon’s 

front legs. 

With his hands 

he opens and 

closes its huge 
mouth and shoves 

its eyelids over its 
eyes when it ex- 
pires. The steam 
which it breathes 

out is supplied 
through an elas- 

tic pipe which, 
entering at the 

tail, runs 

through 

to the 

throat. 

The scene 

lasts about 

forty min- 

utes and 

is very ex- 

haust ing 

to the 

front legs. 

In Ger- 

many the 

artist who 

sings the 

dragon’s part 

is inside the hide 

and sings through 
a speaking trumpet. 
At the Metropolitan 
Opera-House the artist 
sits under the raised bridge upon which 
the dragon is placed and sings through 
a speaking trumpet. His music is on a 
stand, a stage-hand throws the light of 
a lamp upon it, and the solo rép¢titeur 
gives him his cues from the wings. The 
voice sounds as though it issued from 
the dragon’s throat. The advantage of 
this arrangement is that it places in the 
monster a person whose attention is con- 
centrated upon working this mechanical 
property in the best possible manner. 
The dragon when not in commission 
is stabled in mid-air under the paint- 
bridge. The day of the performance it 
is lowered by ropes, thoroughly groomed, 
and then allowed to stretch itself out 
upon the floor against the rear wall and 
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In point of fact several of the most beau- 
tiful scenes in modern musico-dramatic 
works depend largely for their effect 
upon the ef- 
ficiency of 
the gas-en- 
gineer. The 
simplest 
among his 
many duties 
areperform- 
ed at an 
apparatus 
which to the 
uninitiated 
seems very 
complex. 
This is the 
* oas-table.” 
It consists of 
a table and 
an upright 
the high order of skill required for their slab near the proscenium on the prompt- 
production. side. With its seventy-two valves the 
Many properties are the joint prod- gas-engineer controls every gas-fixture 
ucts of the property-master and the gas- in the house. It is frequently mistaken 
engineer, the latter executing the most by visitors behind the scenes for a soda- 
delicate portions of the work. Few peo- water fountain for the refreshment of the 
ple have an idea of the complicated singers—not unnaturally, as it somewhat 
character of this functionary’s duties. resembles that apparatus. But it is 


lie there until the end of the first act. 
These two illustrations of Wagnerian 
mechanical properties suffice to show 


Grooming the Dragon. 


Rear View of Siegfried’s Forge. 


It is usually thought that his work is 
limited to lighting the chandelier in the 
auditorium and to turning the foot- 
lights and border-lights up and down. 


the gas-engineer’s responsibility for the 
light-effects introduced in the course of 
a performance which taxes his ingenuity ; 
and, as was the case with the scenic 
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artist's and property-master’s depart- 
ments, the most delicate light-problems 
arise in the preparations for producing 
WVagner’s works. 

In speaking of the scenic rehearsal I 
referred to the importance of the light- 
effects in the first act of “Siegfried.” It 
depends for its picturesqueness more on 
the successful 
management of 
these than on any 
other element in 
the performance. 

To “gas” this act 
is an exceedingly 
difficult problem, 
for in its course a 
great variety of 
light-effects are in- 
troduced, a num- 
ber of them simul- 
taneously. For 
instance, no less 
than three differ- 
ent kinds of light- 
ing come into play 
together every 
time Siegfried in 
the forging scene 
fans the fire with 
the bellows. In 
theatrical parlance 
the bellows “has 
to be practically 
gassed ;” which 
means that the flaring up of the fire and 
its fitful gleaming upon the surrounding 
objects must be imitated. The manner 
in which these effects were produced is 
shown in the illustration of the rear view 
of the forge. This forge is a frame-work, 
the front, sides, and top being covered. 
Sunk into the top is a space for a gas-jet, 
a piece of split gas-pipe and a tube lead- 
ing into a box immediately underneath, 
which is filled with lycopodium powder. 
A person lying under the forge takes a 
rubber tube, which leads from this box, 
into his mouth. The gas-jet and the 
split gas-pipe are worked and used in 
the same manner as were the jet and 
burners in the idol in “Ferdinand Cor- 
tez ”—indeed, the device had been in- 
vented for “Siegfried” before the pro- 
duction of Spontini’s opera had been 
decided upon. On the forge is a box 
painted to resemble a stone. In it are 
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six incandescent electric lights behind 
a piece of red gelatine. The wire for 


these runs from a“ pocket ” in the wing. 
Near this is also the gas-pocket from 
which the tube for supplying the gas- 
jet and split pipe issues and runs along 
the stage to the hearth. 
lighted before the curtain rises. 


The gas-jet is 
In the 


The Gas Table. 


wings a man with a mirror stands near 
an electric light. What occurs when 
Siegfried pulls the handle of the bellows 
is as follows: 

A man in the wings turns a cock ad- 
mitting the gas to the tube which feeds 
the split pipe. The gas when it reaches 
the split is ignited by the burning jet. 
At the same time the man under the 
forge blows through the tube which 
leads into the box of lycopodium pow- 
der. A quantity of this volatile powder 
is thus blown up out of the box. Coming 
in contact with the jet and the flames 
from the split pipe, it blazes up, the ig- 
nited particles at the same time floating 
over the hearth and thus producing the 
effect of gaseous flames flickering over 
a bed of coal or embers and running in 
lambent undulations from the point at 
which the current from the bellows 
fanned the fire. The man who turns on 
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The ‘‘ Rabbit Hutch" (thunder machine), 


the gas makes at the same time electri- 
eal connection with the box of incandes- 
cent lights, and these shining through 
the red gelatine throw a red glare upon 


Siegfried. At the same time the man 
with the mirror so manipulates it that 
the reflection of the electric light runs 
up and down the wing behind Siegfried. 
In addition to the lights in the scene of 
the Forging of the Sword there are sev- 
eral independent light-effects in this act. 
Among these are the glints of sunshine 
which play through the foliage of the for- 
est back of Mime’s dwelling, and which 
inspire his terrorized mind with so much 
dread afterthe Wanderer’s direful proph- 
ecy. To produce this effect here and in 


the Waldweben scene of the next act, two 
panels of hammered white glass glazed 
with lead in irregular shapes (one of 
them arranged on a pin so that it can be 
slid sidewise over the other and back 
again), are held in front of an electric 
light, the sliding panel being moved 
rapidly to and fro. Then there are the 
lights thrown on Wotan, the sunlight in 
the forest, and the white light thrown on 
Siegfried just before the curtain goes 
down. The reader will not wonder, in 
view of the problems presented to the 
gas-engineer and the number of men 
employed to carry out their solution, 
that this functionary prepares for every 
act a diagram, technically known as a 
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“gas-plot,” [fac-simile below] upon 
which is a plan of the scene, the posi- 
tions of all pockets and lights, the names 
of the men stationed at them, an outline 
of their duties, and their cues. 

Two light-properties in “‘ Faust ”—the 
fire-cup and the spark-emitting sword of 
Mephistopheles—are worth describing. 
The fire-cup is a goblet in the bottom of 
which are chlorate of potash, red fire, 
and sugar. Above these is suspended 
a thimble three-quarters filled with sul- 
phuric acid and so delicately 
balanced that a slight move- 
ment causes the acid to drip 
on the powders and to ignite 
them, the fumes of the sugar 
leaving an agreeable taste 
upon the lips of the singer. 
The method of causing the 
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floating through the air. The palm-tree 
in the “ Queen of Sheba,” which bends 
like a reed in the sirocco, is made of 
steel springs and is caused to sway by 
being pulled by an invisible line from 
behind the wings. The mirage of the 
Queen and her suite is produced by the 
stereopticon. 

The stereopticon plays an important 
part in modern operatic productions, 
and many realistic effects are due to its 
introduction. This is notably the case 
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is as follows: Two wire-gauze 
plates connected with electric 
wires are placed upon the 
stage at the points where Me- 
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phistopheles and Valentine are Blew 
to stand. A metal socket is 
sunk into the heel of the right 
buskin of each of the singers, 
and a wire of the same color 
as their costumes is attached 
to each socket, wound around 
the leg and passed through 
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the belt. Standing upon the 
gauze plates they, as they 
draw their swords, slip the 
ends of the wires into the hilts 
and, when the swords touch 
electrical connection is made. 
The flash of Wotan’s spear 
when Siegfried cuts it through 
with one stroke of his sword 
is produced by an explosion 
of gun-cotton in the spear and 
ignited by electricity, the elec- 
tric wire passing through the 
weapon. The red glow of the hilt of the 
sword in the first act of “ Die Walkiire ” 
is effected with a red incandescent light 
in a tin box, painted to represent a knot 
on the tree and hung on a hook just 
below the hilt. In the apotheosis in 
“ Faust ” the angels are seated on saddles 
fastened to irons which in turn are at- 
tached to slots that are raised and low- 
ered by machinery. Behind them is a 
sky-blue drop, so that they appear to be 
Vou. IV.—47 


with lightning, clouds, and the rainbow. 
Before the use of this apparatus light- 
ning was produced by simply flashing 
magnesium powder ina pan. The pow- 
der is still flashed, but the image of the 
lightning is thrown upon the back drop 
or other portions of the scenery with 
the stereopticon. For this purpose a 
circular wooden frame is used, through 
which, near the outside edge, a circular 
hole about three inches in diameter has 
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been cut. This circular hole is placed 
opposite the lens of the stereopticon. 
Upon a glass disc which turns in the 
wooden frame various figures of light- 
ning are painted, so that when the disc is 
turned the figures are focussed through 
the circular hole and flashed, vastly en- 
larged, upon the scenery. The effect is 
heightened by having various portions 
of the scenery painted on some trans- 
parent substance and flashing a light 
behind them, so that as the forked light- 
ning plays over the scenery these por- 
tions seem luridly illumined by it. 
Cloud effects are produced in the same 
manner, the image being usually thrown 
upon gauze drops. And the sand-storm 
in the “Queen of Sheba” is also a stere- 
oscopic effect. The rainbow apparatus 
consists of a small five-eighths of an 
inch broad span, composed of blue 
glass, steel, and a watch-spring, and two 
adjustable glass prisms. The stereopti- 
con lens magnifies the span to a length 
of sixty feet, the image being colored by 
the prisms. 

Lightning implies thunder. The old 
theatrical device for imitating the artil- 


lery of the storm was to shake a sheet 


of iron. This is now almost obsolete 
in theatrical establishments of the first 
rank. The so-called “ rabbit-hutch” has 
been substituted for it. This contriv- 
ance while far more complicated is also 
far more effective than the sheet of iron. 
Its construction and the method of 
working it are shown in the illustration 
[p. 452]. With one side against the wall 
of the third fly-gallery, prompt-side, 
stands a cabinet with six slanting shelves 
closed by doors which open sideways to- 
ward the wall. On each of these shelves 
are half a dozen cannon-balls, prevented 
from rolling out only by the closed 
doors. From under the cabinet runs a 
broad zinc-lined trough, which, at a dis- 
tance of eighteen feet from the cabinet, 
is led through the flooring and then in 
two long slants to the floor below. At 
short intervals in the trough are little 
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inequalities of surface. A rope places 
one of the two men who work the appa- 
ratus in communication with the stage. 
Suppose there are to be two long, loud 
rolls of thunder. The stage-manager 
pulls the rope, the man at its end on 
the second fly-gallery gives the word to 
the man at the cabinet. He throws open 
the doors of the lower three shelves. 
Kighteen cannon-balls roll thundering 
down the trough and through the floor 
to the end of the trough on the floor be- 
low. When the second signal is given 
the balls in the upper three shelves are 
freed with the same effect. If only one 
or two balls are used, the sound resem- 
bles the rumbling of distant thunder, 
while a short, terrific peal can be pro- 
duced by freeing the thirty-six balls 
simultaneously and checking them be- 
fore they pass through the floor. 

The cave of the theatrical Aolus is on 
the first fly-gallery, prompt-side. The 
apparatus for producing stage-wind is 
about the only one of the old time de- 
vices still in use. It consists of a paddle- 
wheel, the paddles scraping against a 
piece of ribbed silk tightly drawn over 
the upper part of the wheel. The imita- 
tion of wind thus produced is very nat- 
ural, the sound increasing in volume as 
the wheel is turned around more rapidly. 

From the gallery on which the wind 
machine stands, one can look down upon 
the stage and over the footlights and 
orchestra into the auditorium. There 
sits the audience, gazing upon a scene 
which to them has all the seriousness of 
reality. And this appearance of reality 
is produced by the numerous artificial 
devices of which we who have been be- 
hind the footlights have knowledge. 
Yet the next time we sit in the audience 
we shall be as much absorbed in the 
action as though we knew nothing of 
the means employed to dupe us. For 
scenery, properties, costumes, and lights 
have been devised with the grand the- 
atrical principle in view—the simulation 
of nature. 





FIRST HARVESTS. 
By F. J. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DUVAL BALL, CONCLUDED. 


= (HE carriage had 

| been in waiting 

some half an 

hour; the coach- 

man, who could 

not leave his 

horses, was 

swearing upon 

the box, while 

the footmen sought the shelter of the 

area door ; the deep snow which had be- 

gun the afternoon still lay heaped in 

chance places, while the rain, descend- 

ing in straight lines, made scattered 

pools of slush and water, visible when 

they happened to reflect the wet shin- 

ing of the corner lamp-post, at other 

times a perilous pit for horses’ steps 
and men’s. 


But Flossie sat still in the rose light 
of her own and inmost room ; her hus- 
band was away, and her quilted sortie 
de bal, lay ready on the lounge beside 
her. Not softer it than her white 
shoulders; and even in the face their 
owner looked marvellously young for 
her age. 

She rose and drew the satin cloak 
around her; it was of the very faintest, 
palest, wood-bud green, making strange 
harmony with her ashen hair; and she 
walked to the window and looked out 
into the inhospitable night. Then—and 
without the final glance at the mirror 
that all women are said to give—she 
rang the bell, and followed by her maid 
went down the stairs alone. The in- 
door servants, with huge umbrellas, 
helped her to the carriage—so silly was 
it, as Flossie had always told her hus- 
band, for the house to have no porte- 
cochére—and the carriage lurched off, 
through the heaps of yet white snow, 
careening and sinking in the pools of 
rain. 

But Mrs. Gower’s company is dull 


Stimson. 


to-night; we may leave the ball with 
her, but we will not go. Her eyes are 
jaded with such sights; let us escort 
some brighter ones, and gayer spirits, 
and hearts more fresh to all impression. 
Such an one was Mamie’s ; and prettily 
encased it was, in her glove-fike waist 
that seemed without a wrinkle and made 
of whitest kid, over which her shoulders 
peeped more snowy, and from which 
streamed a frothy train of rippling— 
illusion, do they call it? Gracie had 
been down some time, with the old peo- 
ple, when she rippled like the spring- 
time, down the stairs, with her arch 
eyes dancing and her cheeks encarna- 
dine. Gracie’s beauty, to be sure, was 
greater still; only somehow, you did 
not look at it at first; it was but part 
of her, like the sky of some fair country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone looked down 
on Mamie, though, with the happy pride 
of being parents to such a poem ; they 
were much too old to go to balls, and 
so some married cousin had been found 
to matronize them. Miss Brevier alone 
noted Mamie’s heightened color and evi- 
dent excitement ; but thought it due to 
her first ball alone ; and the old people 
kissed her and complimented her, and 
gave her obsolete advice, and sent her 
off so proudly—to the choice, as some 
might say, of two adventurers. 

Gracie and Mamie came down and 
took their first timid look at the ball 
from a sort of ante-room, that was one 
of the ball-rooms and was yet so near 
the dressing-room as to grant a hesi- 
tating woman locus poenitentice, and not 
commit her finally to the floor. That 
first glance at the ball-room; tell me 
whom you see in it, and whom you don’t 
see, and I can tell you, gipsy-like, much 
of those bodies whose orbits bode en- 
tanglement to yours. Thus it chanced 
that Gracie saw Haviland and Arthur ; 
and both saw Mrs. Gower; and Mamie 
noted that she did not see either Char- 
lie Townley or Mr. Derwent. I fancy 
that none of our three heroines will tell 
us much about the party, to-night—at 
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least, we shall learn rather what people 
said than how they looked and what 
they wore—but I may tell the reader 
confidentially that were it not for this, 
we had not come. For may he not 
read, in to-morrow’s papers, all about 
the flowers, and the servants, and the 
music, and the wines—aye, and the peo- 
ple who came, and how they looked, and 
all that may be known about the wo- 
men’s dresses ? 

Both fell to indifferent cavaliers, at 
first ; that is, Mamie to John Haviland, 
with whom she had no sympathy, and 
Gracie to Mr. Kill Van Kull, who, being 
a gentleman, though a wicked one, had 
the grace most reverently to like her. 

John stood with Mamie in the first 
or outer room, wishing to be with her, 
yet knowing not exactly what to say. 
He could not feed this young butterfly 
on thought ; and yet she was too bright 
for commonplaces; and then, he knew 
her yet so slightly! And indeed she 
had not fluttered through a season yet ; 
and butterflies take knowing best in 
autumn. So Mamie thought him dull ; 


and, all the time, that was in his mind 


had made her start to hear. John’s 
interest was but vicarious, yet, through 
Gracie’s— But we old fellows of a doz- 
en winters, who talk to girls at their 
first ball—what chance have our stale 
cynicisms with the pretty ear by our 
side, when its pretty eyes companions 
are looking for that young fellow with 
the incipient moustache, who means 
shortly to tell her (when our Heaviness 
has only left her)—that she is the only 
person in all his long life long that he 
has really ever loved. Throwing over at 
once his nurse and his governess, as we 
may, with our caustic wit, remark ; and 
we go to Mrs. Gower ; she will not re- 
pulse us; she will understand us, and 
make our seasoned hearts beat fast 
again. 

So, after John has danced once with 
Mamie, she happens to feel tired before 
a certain dark corner ; and there Lionel 
Derwent is standing alone, torturing his 
tawny moustache. He has to speak to 
her ; and then it happens that these 
two drop aside from the whirling circle 
—and Haviland is left alone upon its 
brink. He watchesit for a minute, as 
Dante did Francesca’s. It is a smaller 
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circle ; it is not “mute of any light,” 
nor does Minos stand there “ orribil- 
mente,” and grin—unless fat old Tony 
Duval may do duty for the same, with his 
unctuous swarthy face, like some head- 
waiter on the boulevard ; but how much 
“pia dolor”—or less dolor—it girdles 
than the outer world, is John then won- 
dering. And there he saw “ Semiramis, 
di cui si legge—” many things, no doubt, 
and triumphant young Mrs. De Witt, 
anadyomene ; and Lady X., and the coun- 
tess of Z., and “ Cleopatrds lussuriosa,” 
and Mrs. Flossie Gower ; “ Elena vidi—e 
l grande Achille—Paris, Tristano, e pir 
di mille —” and borne before, most light 
in all the waltz, Miss Farnum with Van 
Kull. She caught his eye one moment, 
as she floated by, and his own fell. 

But Derwent gave Miss Livingstone 
his arm, and went—or suffered himself to 
be led by her—to a place of fragrant flow- 
ers and broad shadowy leaves. It was 
quite what Mamie had imagined ; and 
yet she blushed to feel how pale she was, 
and then felt all the color leave again as 
her heart beat ; and then blushed again 
to feel it beat so near his strong arm. 
The poets have told you how a maiden’s 
color comes and goes—now you under- 
stand the process, quite in the modern 
manner. 

She had no idea the feeling she would 
have would be like this, and almost felt 
the inclination to tears again ; but the 
inspiring strains of a waltz that came 
through the heavy curtains helped her 
out just then, as does a fiddle to a trag- 
edy-scene in a New York theatre. So 
she gave him his dismissal with much 
courage ; and was relieved to find that 
Derwent neither fumed nor fainted. 

Meantime John Haviland, growing 
tired of the “ schiera piena” in the ball- 
room, had left his place and wandered 
from the room, before Miss Farnum in 
her turn came round again. Was it lack 
of tact that made him enter the conser- 
vatory—where so short a time before 
Miss Livingstone and Lionel had gone ? 
Derwent looked up at once and saw him ; 
but Mamie gave a little start that showed 
her freshness at this sort of thing. “I 
hope I don’t interrupt an important con- 
versation,” said Haviland. 

* Not at all; we were talking of trifles,” 
answered Derwent, placidly. “ Let’s go 
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down to supper.” Now for a man who 
has just had his heart broken to evince a 
desire for supper, was a thing so new to 
all Mamie’s novel-reading experience that 
she answered with some angry humor 
that she was not hungry. “Mr. Havi- 
land can get me an ice, if he likes,” she 
added. Just then, Gracie Holyoke came 
in ; and it was poor John’s heart’s turn to 
beat. ‘TI will sit here with Grac—with 
Miss Holyoke,” added Mamie ; and John 
must needs go get the ice, while Lionel 
Derwent stayed behind. He talked to 
Gracie, though ; while Mamie was wild 
to tell her she had so well fulfilled her 
promise. So she passed the time by 
looking about the adjacent ball-room for 
Charlie Townley. Strange to say, she 
had not yet seen him anywhere. Well, 
there was time enough ; she rather liked 
to have the whole ball gone through with, 
first. Perhaps she was foolish to get en- 
gaged, at her very first ball. She would 
give him his dismissal, too ; that would 
make two in one evening! It was out- 


rageous in him to leave her to herself all 
through the evening, even at supper- 
time, that most favored time of all! Nay, 


I fear me, master Charles would have 
had but an easy victory, had he made as- 
sault just then. 

But Charlie she did not see in any of 
the rooms ; and some male individual in 
a white waistcoat and catseye stud, who 
took her through the rooms and down to 
supper, even told her that he had not 
come. 

Impossible! Had he not sent her 
those most particular and private flow- 
ers that she wore, with meaning glances 
when he asked her of her dress and time ? 
Had he not as good as told her, once be- 
fore, when she had—Poor Mamie blush- 
ed with shame, while her heart pulsed 
quick with fear, and her eyes glistened 
with anger.—Come, Charlie, come quick ; 
and garner in your lovely conquest, ere 
it be too late!—But no Charlie comes 
through all that ball; and Mamie dances 
feverishly with anybody, and flirts aim- 
lessly with Howland Starbuck, and is 
clever, witty, bright-eyed, radiant, ir- 
resistible—and then goes to Mrs. F , 
the chaperone, with stories of a head- 
ache, and asking when she is going 
home. 

When John comes back to the little 
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room with the ice, Mamie who sent him 
for it has gone, and Gracie Holyoke and 
Derwent too. So he sate him down, 
disconsolate, amid the bed of orchids, 
screened by quite a jungle of banana 
palms; so poor, so clumsy a pretence of 
happiness did all this seem to him! The 
strains of the shallow music came to him 
from the distant ball-room ; it was the 
waltz-tune that was the rage that win- 
ter,— 


‘*Oh, lo-ove for a week—(tum, tum; rum, tim, 
tum /) 

‘°A year, a day, (tum tum, rum, tum, tum!) 

‘But alas for the lo-ove that bi-i-deth alway ! 
(tum, tum ; rum, tim, tum /) 


John tried to deafen his ears to the 
music, which went on despite him, like 
the pettiness of life. He had had but 
one full look at Gracie Holyoke that 
night ; and that had told him nothing. 

A stifling hot-house scent was in the 
little room, and John had started up to 
leave it when there was arustling in the 
door-way and Kitty Farnum stood before 
him alone. 

She had been selected to take part in 
the spectacle of the evening, the much- 
envied fancy-dress minuet, after supper, 
that was to open the cotillon ; and she 
wore the rich red brocades of a Louis 
Quinze court-dress, her dense hair pow- 
dered white, and from this mass of blaz- 
ing color rose haughtily the regal neck 
and head, and the proud shoulders, and 
beneath the white masses of her hair her 
eyes burned deeply, like two violet stars. 
A sort of hush of admiration had at- 
tended her wherever she went that even- 
ing ; and Haviland had heard men call 
her the beauty of the ball. 

Miss Farnum stood silent for a mo- 
ment, playing with a scarlet orchid that 
was most conspicuous of all among 
them ; a noble figure, the very picture 
of a duchess; and Haviland, who had 
risen at her entrance, facing her more 
humbly, and yet like a gentleman, too. 

“Mr. Haviland—my life must be set- 
tled to-night, one way or another: J am 
weary of it. You once were kind enough 
to take some interest in me—am I right 
in supposing that I had a friend in 
you?” 

“Yes,” said John. There was an in- 
finite respect and pity in his tone ; he 
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fancied that he knew what had hap- 
ened. 

“ Lord Birmingham has just asked me 
to become his wife. AmI right in think- 
ing that you—do not wish to be my hus- 
band ?” 

“Yes,” said John, again. ‘“ Butoh, Miss 
Farnum—when we talked of this upon 
the coaching-party, you did not - 

Miss Farnum shook her head slightly, 
as if to wave aside her own case from the 
question. 

“That you do care for Miss Holyoke ? ” 

“Yes,” said he, without hesitating ; 
but more softly still. 

“You have chosen nobly, Mr. Havi- 
land.” She said it simply and a little 
sadly ; and then turned to go. 

John grasped her hand and detained 
it for but one second in his own. “I 
shall never win her,” saidhe. ‘And oh, 
Miss Farnum—— ” 

“No word more,” said the other ; and 
then, gayly, “Ihave better hopes. Look 
at me—and see—and see how easy it is 
to win a woman!” And with a ripple 
of light laughter, she was gone. 

John sank back to his seat, his head, 
already a little gray, resting on his hand. 
Kitty Farnum’s was the nature he had 
admired most of almost any he had ever 
seen : her soul was individual, cast in that 
heroic mould that almost seems forgot- 
ten in these days of good nature, of aver- 
age adaptability. And yet not one single 
air of inspiration, nor one ray of sym- 
pathy nor sunlight that came from higher 
than the city’s dust, had fallen on the 
lot of this rich flower. Of all humanity, 
from her vulgar mother to the silly part- 
ners of her dances, he alone had said 
one word of truth to her ; and inreward 
she had given him her heart! She, 
capable of being any heroine of all the 
full world’s history ; and not one red- 
cross knight was there to see and save 
her, nor any man with soul of strength 
enough to mate with hers; but only 
this titled barbarian, who saw the out- 
side of her person and was pleased. 

But the waltz-music still came through 
the fragrant fall of flowers that screened 
this eremite from the loud-laughing 
world ; and the night was getting on. 
He felt now as if under pledge to lay 
his heart that night at Gracie’s feet ; 
and went in search of her. 


He found her, sitting with Mamie 
Livingstone, who was out of humor and 
who would not dance; she was silent, 
with flushed face and dewy eyes, look- 
ing like some pouting, pretty maid of 
Greuze. They spoke together for some 
minutes ; and then Lionel Derwent came 
up and took Miss Mamie off. 

John led Gracie to the deep embrasure 
of a window ; below them, on the pol- 
ished floor, the famous minuet was form- 
ing ; and all the world looked on ex- 
pectant. John looked grimly on; he 
never thought to have said such words 
in a ball-room. His very hopelessness 
gave him courage to speak his deepest 
heart ; and it was without a change of 
manner when he spoke—at last. 

She had been speaking sorrowfully of 
Mamie; you know the strange confi- 
dence that was between these two. “I 
fear that she is disappointed that Mr. 
Townley has notcome. Tellme frankly, 
Mr. Haviland—do you think there is 
anything really wrong about him? Do 
you think that he could make Mamie 
happy? She will be so alone in the 
world, I am afraid, before very long.” 

What could John say? There isa 
law that even the meanest men abide, 
to speak no harm of each other to the 
other sex. Hehesitated. “I think you 
need have no fear of Mr. Townley, now,” 
he said, at last. 

Gracie turned her dear eyes full on 
his ; and then the barriers of his heart 
broke down. ‘“ But I must speak self- 
ishly, Miss Holyoke, I love you with 
all my heart—for all my life.” 

The words had come so naturally, that 
they had passed among the spoken words 
of memory, and ceased—before Gracie 
started and the color left her cheeks. 
She had not dreamed of this ; she had 
not kept, herself, the lesson she had 
given Mamie ; and then she blamed her- 
self for having been too much wrapped 
up in her own heart history. ‘“O Mr. 
Haviland,” she said; “forgive me; I 
never thought of this.” 

She was crying; John’s voice was 
husky, and he did not trust himself to 
speak, but looked across the brilliant 
room. The minuet was being danced ; 
and just in front was Kitty Farnum, 
looking as if radiant with the triumph 
of the night. She was walking the 
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minuet with Arthur Holyoke ; who was 
brilliant in a velvet court-dress, with a 
sparkling sword; and opposite was 
Birmingham, dancing with Mrs. De 
Witt, but with eyes for her alone. The 
other figures in the dance were Mrs. 
Malgam, Mrs. Levison-Gower, Killian 
Van Kull and Caryl Wemyss. 

John turned his eyes to hers again. 
“You care for Arthur?” 

Many women would have thought he 
had no right to ask the question; but 
Gracie’s was too true a life for this. 

“Yes,” she said, clearly. 

“Forgive me,” answered John, hum- 
bly. And Gracie knew that he was still 
her friend ; and Arthur’s too. 

And so, no more was said between 
them; and when the minuet was fin- 
ished, Gracie and poor Mamie went 
home together and Lionel Derwent went 
away with John. Mamie tore the flower 
from her breast, and threw herself upon 
her bed in a burst of tears ; and Gracie 
sat with her till the streaks of dawn ap- 
peared. 


But Flossie and Kitty Farnum still 


danced on, untired ; and all men were 
divided which of these had been the 
queen of the famous ball. Already had 
the business of the work-day world be- 
gun when Flossie took her leave, and 
went back to the dressing-room, and 
put on her satin cloak, and came down 
the grand staircase, looking strangely 
brilliant, younger than ever, people said, 
with her blazing diamonds and not one 
ribbon out of place about her perfect 
dress. She went down the carpeted 
pavilion, Caryl Wemyss putting the er- 
mine sortie de bal with careful touch 
about her shoulders. 

No one but a policeman and a little 
crowd of street boys saw them go, as 
she got quickly into Caryl Wemyss’s 
carriage and drove off. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SORTIE DU BAL. 


Tue rain, that had come after the 
snow, had ceased in its turn, blown clear, 
like some light curtain, by a blast of 
northwest wind. Mr. Wemyss, as he 
entered the carriage, had ventured to 
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lift her hand once to his lips ; and then 
they both sat silent, Flossie looking 
thoughtfully out of the carriage win- 
dow, her companion on the front seat 
looking at her. 

It was already freezing ; for the horses 
dragged them heavily through the crack- 
ling snow ; and Flossie could see that 
the pools of water in the street were al- 
ready needle-pointed with the forming 
ice. As they passed the cross-streets, 
she noticed a ruddy reflection on the 
face of these. “Can that be dawn al- 
ready?” She let down the window ; 
and, looking out, saw all the East a 
lowering, lurid red. 

“TI do not think so,” said Mr. Wemyss. 
“°Tis hardly six o'clock. It must be 
some great fire at Brooklyn, or at Wil- 
liamsburgh.” 

They stopped at Mrs. Gower’s house ; 
and requesting, or rather, ordering, Mr. 
Wemyss to stay in the carriage, she ran 
lightly up the steps and let herself in. 
All the servants had gone to bed, by 
Mrs. Gower’s orders; save Justine, her 
maid, who was sitting waiting, with one 
candle, in the hall. 

“Is everything ready, Justine?” 

“Oui, madame,” said the maid ; who 
had been told that her mistress was 
about to make a sudden trip to Boston, 
and had discreetly asked no unnecersary 
questions: her perquisites had been 
very handsome lately. 

Flossie went up to her room, the maid 
attending her ; and laid aside her ball- 
dress and her diamonds. Then she had 
a woman’s humor ; and notwithstanding 
that Mr. Wemyss was waiting cold out- 
side, she threw the satin cloak once 
more over her bare shoulders and wan- 
dered, with a lighted candle, all through 
the house. She went into the great 
ball-room which seemed gaunt and bare ; 
then into the dark dining-room with its 
carved oak wood and its array of armor 
and of silver plate ; then into the parlors 
where she had held her first reception— 
how well she remembered it, and her 
triumph over the great ladies Van Kull 
and the fine ladies Brevier !—and last 
to the little suite of rooms which she had 
occupied when first she came back from 
her wedding-journey. Poor Lucie! 
She wondered if he would really mind 
much. 
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When she got back to the great apart- 
ment she occupied now, the gray dawn 
was stealing in through the huge win- 
dows and the cold of the change of 
weather was already in the house. She 
shivered ; and hastened to get dressed. 
Justine was all ready with a quiet tray- 
elling-dress, into which she quickly 
slipped her girlish figure. She had a 
moment’s scruple whether she should 
take away the diamonds—a riviére that 
Lucie Gower had given her when they 
were married. But Flossie Gower had 
far too logical a mind to strain at gnats 
when she was swallowing a camel; she 
hastily thrust them in her bosom, and 
giving the solitary candle to Justine, 
bid her lead the way down the stairs. 
This time she wasted no parting looks ; 
after all, the house was hers, though she 
would leave it to Lucie for a while, for 
form’s sake. 

It was already quite light in the street, 
and Mr. Wemyss was huddled in one 
corner of the carriage and chattering 
with cold. He made no reproach, how- 
ever ; and this time he got in beside her 
and Justine took the front seat. 


“Where are we going?” said Mrs. 
Gower to him. 

“T thought perhaps you would come 
—I have a little breakfast ready in my 
rooms—the train does not go till nine.” 
He spoke, for the first time we have 
heard him, with some shadow of em- 


barrassment. “I thought it would be 
less public,” he explained. 

“As you like,” said Flossie, indiffer- 
ently. What did it matter? Her bon- 
net must yet be thrown over higher 
wind-mills than was this. 

They drove across the town in silence. 
Flossie, at least, had done many things 
in her life and not known the sickly 
shadow of repentance yet; what Mr. 
Wemyss’s thoughts were I cannot say. 
Justine alone, indeed, was repenting— 
that she had not known of this before 
she left the house, and acted on that 
knowledge. “ Que de choses j'aurais pu 
prendre avec !” she thought. 

“When do we sail?” asked Flossie 
Janguidly. 

‘*To-morrow noon,” answered Mr. 
Wemyss. “The Boston steamer is much 
the best for us; particularly at this 
season of the year. They go almost 
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empty, and are not crowded with com- 
mercial travellers.” 

Mrs. Gower’s lip curled slightly ; 
whether at Mr. Wemyss’s refined exclu- 
siveness or for some other reason, we 
dare not say. And the carriage stopped 
before his lodgings. 

Mr. Wemyss got out, and helped his 
Europa to alight. ‘You may come up, 
Justine,” said Flossie to the maid, who 
had retained her seat demurely. 

Mr. Wemyss led the way to his rooms 
and Flossie looked about her curiously. 
The apartment was full of old china, 
books, and rare bronzes that showed its 
owner’s cultivated tastes; a sort of 
studio led off from the dining-room, and 
in it were many samplesof Mr. Wemyss’s 
art ; most prominent among them a large 
portrait of Flossie Gower herself, paint- 
ed from memory, and not over good as 
a likeness. Flossie remarked upon it ; 
and Mr. Wemyss made some speech 
about not needing the shrine now that 
the divinity was there. And as he said 
it, Justine not having gone into the 
studio with them, he made bold to clasp 
her in his arms. Flossie repelled him ; 
and with some muttered words about 
getting a cup of coffee for her, he left 
the room; not quite so gracefully as 
usual. 

Flossie walked to the window and 
looked out. The room was very high; 
and the whole cityful of brick roofs and 
spires and factory chimneys lay brood- 
ing in their own foul breath of smoke.— 
Flossie had a momentary feeling that the 
climax of her life had fallen beneath 
her expectation, like the rest.—Far off, 
on either side, a clearer stratum of air 
marked the course of the two rivers ; 
and to the eastward were some saffron 
streaks of winter morning. These faded, 
to the left, in an ominous brown cloud 
of smoke, beneath which still, in the 
distance, licked some silent tongues of 
fire. 

“Tt must have been a terrible fire,” 
said Wemyss’s voice behind her care- 
lessly. “But the breakfast is ready, 
such as it is ; will you not come, dear- 
est ?” 

Flossie went back with him, and 
found a table spread with coffee, cold 
partridges, and grapes. Justine re- 
mained there, for propriety’s sake. Ina 
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few minutes they were ready ; and going 
down, she found another carriage wait- 
ing. Wemyss gave his orders, and they 
drove to the railroad station. It looked 
curiously common-place and familiar ; 
it might have been the most respectable 
of quiet journeys! Flossie abhorred re- 
spectability. 

Mr. Wemyss had a compartment ready 
in the car, with all imaginable ordinary 
luxuries of travel ; he even got a bundle 
of the morning papers, which Flossie 
did not read. She was tired of the 
sight of an American newspaper and 
never wished to look at one again. 

Wemyss looked a little furtively about 
the platforms and then walked through 
the train; and came back and told her 
there was no one that they knew on 
board. Flossie would not have cared 
much if there had been. 

A boy came through, crying the last 
new novels. Flossie shook her head. 
What were such insipid stories to the 
drama of her life? Mr. Wemyss care- 
fully closed the door, and began to make 
himself agreeable, much as he might 
have done at a party, except that he 
talked more tenderly. Would the train 
never start? She yawned a little. For 
a moment, she half wished it had been 
Kill Van Kull. 

At last a bell sounded, and the train 
rumbled slowly out of the station. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE NIGHT AT THE WORKS. 


Wuen Jem Starbuck, that evening, had 
been thrust out by his friends, and the 
door he heard slammed and bolted be- 
hind him, he found himself upon Sixth 
Avenue, at midnight of a night so incle- 
ment that even that thoroughfare was 
almost deserted. The trains of the ele- 
vated railway went thundering over his 
head, but the floor of the street was 
checkered with the drifts of wet snow 
and the pools of water, in which the 
' mirrored gaslights glimmered a warn- 
ing to the unwary step. 

The rain had at this time stopped ; 
it was the hour’s lull before the down- 
rush of the clearing northwester ; and 
the flooded gutters still ran riotously and 
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poured into the sewer-gates with a roar- 
ing that was audible a block or more 
away. 

Starbuck walked some streets with- 
out conscious object. His heart beat 
violently with the struggle still, and he 
felt sick and faint with the passion of 
his anger. Remorse he had none; but 
he was ashamed at having gone so far ; 
at having held himself in no better con- 
trol. Yet why had Simpson dared to 
talk to him? “Damn the fool, I wish 
Td killed him,” thought James. 

He spoke the words aloud ; and, as 
he did so, came to a street corner; 
the crossing was exceptionally deep 
with melted snow, and on the other 
corner stood a policeman. Starbuck 
became conscious that he still held the 
bloody knife ; there was a sewer-open- 
ing below him, and he threwit in. The 
rush of water was so great that it was 
gulped down without a sound, disap- 
pearing instantly in the turbid vortex. 
James looked after it a moment, mood- 
ily ; he had little fear that he was in 
any danger for his deed of that night ; 
beyond doubt, the fellow was not mor- 
tally wounded ; and he would not dare 
to complain on his own account, and 
none of their friends would ever peach. 

He hesitated some moments; then, 
with the decisive step of a man who has 
made up his mind, he turned and crossed 
Sixth Avenue. There was a bar-room 
over the way, brilliant with a red elec- 
tric light ; he entered it, and called for 
a twenty-five cent cigar and a glass of 
whiskey. He was unused to drinking 
spirits ; and the sharp liquor made him 
shudder as he swallowed it; but not 
with cold or fear. The intellectual 
predominated over the physical in his 
nature: such organisms are cowardly 
before immediate physical pain or con- 
test, but shrink at nothing else. But 
one of his affectations had been to 
smoke cigars instead of pipes ; his was 
a nature nervous as any scholar’s ; and 
he lit the black havana and went out 
again, taking his way along Thirty-sec- 
ond Street. 

Fifth Avenue was less deserted than 
Sixth ; it was full of carriages going to 
and from the ball. It was about the 
hour when Flossie broke off her reverie 
in her boudoir and, ringing for her car- 
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riage, walked to her window and looked 
out. James Starbuck may have seen 
the rose light that streamed from her 
window; in fact, he did, and marked 
the brilliancy of this and all the great 
houses on the Avenue, with an impre- 
cation on them for it; but he did not 
know Flossie Gower’s house, nor much 
of her, save that she almost owned the 
oil works over at Williamsburgh. But 
he stopped a moment, and looked up 
and down the fine street ; it was going 
to be colder, and he foresaw that the 
weather would be terrible before dawn, 
though the ladies, well cottoned in their 
carriages, would give no thought to it. 
But the business he was on was not so 
safe for him at any other time; and he 
buttoned his overcoat about him and 
walked rapidly down the side street, just 
as Mrs. Gower’s carriage drove up at 
her front door. 

He soon got beyond the respectable 
streets, the level even rows of brown- 
stone houses standing shoulder to shoul- 
der like well-drilled servants in a livery ; 
the shops began, and the iron-balconied 
tenements, and the noise and sense of 
much humanity. The many sins of the 
pavement were charitably hidden in the 
snow ; but even then there was a smell 
about the neighborhood that would have 
nauseated Mrs. Gower ; and even in the 
middle of the night there was noise of 
living, and an undertone of working 
steam, throbbing still, among the sleep- 
ing places of its human fellow-laborers. 
Nor were they all asleep ; here and there 
a lighted window, and what we needs 
must term a sound of revelry, showed 
that some of these, too, like their Fifth 
Avenue superiors, were wakeful to the 
pleasures of the night. 

But the elevated trains had ceased 
running, as Starbuck crossed Third Av- 
enue: the toiling places of the human 
workmen, at least, were stilled, and these 
trains were not needed to take them to 
and from their benches in the social 
galley. Mankind—except indeed the 
policemen or other watchers who had 
to see that mankind did no mischief 
while it rested—was not at work. 

Starbuck threaded his way through 
the streets along the river. The forges, 
to be sure, were glowing brightly ; for 
Iron gives his servants no rest ; Vulcan 


isa lord who knows no sabbath ; he com- 
pels, unlike kindly Ceres, from eve till 
dewy morn, from seed to harvest. Star- 
buck came to the wharves, heaped up 
with coal mountains, built over with 
‘iron prisons for the gas; he looked 
about him, cautiously, for he was phy- 
sically a coward and afraid of footpads, 
of the lawless gangs of roughs that in- 
fest the wharves. He had struck across 
the city, too, directly, instead of walk- 
ing up Fifth Avenue, as he should have 
done, where he felt safe. He started 
once or twice in alarm, and his heart 
took to palpitating again, as he saw a 
dark figure among the wharves ; but it 
would be only a policeman or a watch- 
man, and he breathed more freely ; and 
at last he reached the ferry in safety. 

He took a seat in one corner of the 
ladies’ cabin, pulling his coat-collar up 
over his face. The boat was not full; 
but there were a number of people still 
out, returning from supper after the 
theatres. The warm weather they had 
had was breaking up the ice in the 
Sound ; and the paddles of the steamer 
went crashing and grinding through the 
broken floes. Several times the wheels 
stopped, as if the pilot saw a field of ice 
too large to be crushed through. At 
last, the clanking of the chains told 
Starbuck they had reached the dock 
upon the Brooklyn side. 

He waited until all the other passen- 
gers had gone ashore. The night had 
grown much colder; and the freezing 
snow and water crackled beneath his 
feet. On this side the river, however, 
the streets were darker, and quite de- 
serted; and not one lighted window 
broke the high brick housewalls that 
closed about him on either side. 

The effect of the unaccustomed dram 
of spirit had quite left him by this time ; 
he threw open his coat fora moment, to 
light another cigar ; and then buttoned 
it tight about him, cursing the cold. 
He had walked some half a mile or so, 
without meeting aliving being, and had 
got beyond the region of the tenements, 
and in the manufacturing district of 
the city. Already he noticed the strong 
smell of oil, borne backward through 
the city by the northwest wind. His 
way led downward to the wharves ; and 
he stopped before the familiar iron gate. 
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He peered through it ; he knew it to be 
the watchman’s station, or rather that 
of one watchman : there were two more 
down by the river side, whence the 
greatest danger was always appre- 
hended. But he only saw the acres of 
tanks and stagings and pyramids of 
empty barrels, and beyond them, just 
visible, the high forest of masts taper- 
ing into the black sky, where, in the 
west, a few stars were already strug- 
gling out. 

It was evident that the watchman, 
fearing, on such a night, no enemy but 
winter and rough weather, had sought 
some shelter; but Starbuck did not 
deem it wise to venture openly through 
the gate. He skirted the high fence 
around toward the river, where he knew 
there was a sort of swinging hatchway 
in the wooden wall; it was kept fas- 
tened only by an ordinary dropping 
latch inside, and this, by inserting a 
length of wire in the crack, he easily 
lifted. 

When he was fairly inside the yard, 
he sat down for a moment, smoking, and 
looked about him. The nearest lights 
were across the river or on the shipping 
in the stream; but the ground was 
white with snow, and the huge storage- 
tanks rose up about him, visible by 
their very blackness, like rocks at night 
in foaming water. 

He got up, still smoking, but screen- 
ing the cigar-light in the hollow of his 
hand, and went toward the water. A 
double bank of the petroleum ships lay 
along the pier; but all was silent on 
board of them, the watch, if watch was 
kept while they were moored, having 
evidently followed the example of the 
watchman at the outer gate. Thus he 
made his way, slowly, to the end of the 
pier, losing his footing now and then in 
a snowdrift, or slipping suddenly into 
one of the great pits full of freezing 
water that had collected in the hollows of 
the ground. No vessels lay across the 
end of the pier, such mooring being for- 
bidden ; and it was unencumbered ex- 
cept by the great iron letters that 
stretched across it THE SILAS 
STARBUCK OIL COMPANY. Star- 
buck leaned across the rod that sup- 
ported the first letter S, and reflected. 
It was a curious fact that the identity 
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of the name had never struck him par- 
ticularly before; he knew nothing of 
old Silas Starbuck, nor who he was, nor 
whence he had come, nor even that Mrs. 
Levison-Gower had been his daughter. 
Carefully he walked around the end of 
the wharves ; thousands of men were at 
work there by day ; but at night a more 
lonely place it would be hard to find, 
and he met no one. 

At last, it seemed as if the object of 
this unusual journey were satisfied ; and 
he began to retrace his steps toward the 
town. As he passed the first piles of 
barrels, he stopped and looked at them 
again ; then picking up a stick, he struck 
one or two of them asmart blow. They 
were empty, and it rang hollow. He 
pushed the stick among them and be- 
tween them to the ground ; the snow 
that had fallen upon them had melted, 
and the lowest tier were half submerged 
in a pool of water. Then he left them 
and went on to the receiving-house. 

Opposite him, and a few hundred 
yards to the right, were the stills ; lofty 
iron towers, under which a dull glow 
showed that the furnaces were still dc- 
ing their work. When he had left 
Steam City, the strike was complete ; 
but the oil still ran through the pipe- 
lines, and stokers had still been found 
to feed these refining fires. He turned 
sharp to the left ; and the dull light was 
soon hidden behind the storage-tanks. 

There was sure to be a watcher in the 
‘ tail-house,” if the stills were at work, 
to mark the runs of oil; and Starbuck 
walked more slowly. But his steps were 
muffled in the drifts of snow ; moreover, 
he was close by the blower, and the rapid 
whirring of the iron fans would drown 
all other noise. When he got to the 
steps that led to the door of the tail- 
house, there were fresh foot-prints in the 
snow ; and he ascended cautiously until 
his head was at the level of the window 
and then looked in. The light inside 
came from a small tubular stove of ridged 
iron, white-hot ; and by its comfortable 
warmth a man sat in an old armchair, 
his head upon his breast, asleep. Star- 
buck studied his features for a few sec- 
onds and then opened the door and en- 
tered. 

** Who is it?” cried the man, starting 


up. 
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“Tt’s only I, Ned,” answered Star- 
buck. “Don’t be so nervous.” 

“ Oh, is that all,” returned the other. 
“T was afraid it might be some feller 
come to do a mischief,” he added, with 
a grin. 

“JT wanted to make sure it was your 
watch,” said James. ‘“ You don’t keepa 
good one—if anything happens to-night, 
I shall have to report you.” 

“The h—l you will,” laughed the 
other. 

“Tm pretty sure I heard a boat land, 
down by the end of the pier.” 

“No?” said the other. 

“TI did indeed,” added Starbuck. “I 
wish you'd go down and see. I got ru- 
mors of a plot in town, and came over to 
warn you.” 

“No?” said the other, again. ‘“ Did 
ye, though? And suppose I’m kilt—I’m 
to come back and tell yer, I suppose ? 
Why don’t you come along yourself?” 

“T want to take a turn by the spray- 
ing-house first,” answered James. “Tl 
join you there in a minute—on the wharf, 
I mean.” And as he spoke, Starbuck 
left the little cabin and went down the 
steps. 

“Tt ud be awk’ard if any feller were to 
happen in here while we’re both gone, 
wouldn’t it?” he called out; but Star- 
buck was already out of hearing, thread- 
ing his way through the darkness to the 
spraying-house ; the fountain not play- 
ing now, at night, when there was no sun 
to brighten it, and the great well of oil 
lying still and sleeping, warmed by the 
steam-pipes that were coiled, like warm- 
blooded serpents, in its depths. 

The man called Ned watched him go, 
the grin that had accompanied his last 
remark quickly fading on his face ; then, 
wrapping his overcoats around him, he, 
too, went out and walked away with rapid 
steps through the dark yard. 


He left the door of the tail-house open 
behind him ; and when, in a few min- 
utes, James Starbuck returned, he found 
the place already cold. He shut the 
door to and sat down ; the cigar in his 
mouth had gone out and he opened the 
door of the stove with an old iron rod to 
stir the fire and get a bit of live coal for 
alight. But he had no tongs ; and indeed 
the live coal seemed unnecessary, as he 
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pulled out quitea bundle of matches from 
his pocket. He let the glowing coals lie 
unheeded on the floor, and looked at his 
watch by the light of the open stove- 
door. It was three o'clock. And he 
cowered back in the chair, shivering. 

It seemed so small a thing to do, after 
all! His lip curled with scorn as he 
thought of his simple-minded associates 
and how great a thing they made of it. 
It would fill perhaps a column in the 
morrow’s paper—about as much space, 
perhaps, as might be allotted to the Du- 
val’s ball. Yet such things scared the 
stupid public ; and they encouraged his 
party, much as a boy is made proud by 
the loud report of his first toy-cannon. 
His own ideas went so far beyond, that 
he regarded it as little more than the 
bow-chaser some red rover fires across 
the bow of a fat merchantman, by way 
of preliminary parley. He was tired, 
too ; and the earlier events of the night 
had been exciting. 

However, he made an effort, and shook 
himself together. Time was going. He 
got up and went to the runs. There 
were the two glass-covered channels, 
side by side ; and both were running oil. 
Outside the little shed they entered two 
long wooden boxes or troughs, support- 
ed on trestle-work, and running several 
hundred feet in a downward inclination 
to the receiving-tanks, whence they were 
in turn conducted to the spraying-house, 
a quarter of a mile away. 

James Starbuck lifted up the iron 
rod he had used to poke the fire, and 
brought it down with a crushing blow 
over the glass-topped runnels. Then he 
struck a match across the stove, and 
standing in the doorway, leaned over 
and touched the blue flame to the edge of 
the running oil. 

For some reason, it did not catch ; 
and he tried another match. This he 
fairly dropped into the oil ; but with no 
better success, as the feeble flame was 
put out instantly. ‘Damn the thing,” 
said he to himself; and lighting another 
match, he waited until the flame was 
fairly burning, and looked at the oil. 

The little runnel he had touched, part- 
ly choked with broken bits of glass, 
was full of a thick dark liquid, yellow- 
ish in color, but blue with numerous 
big globules of water. It was almost 
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the last run, too crude or too impure to 
take fireat a spark. He looked at the 
other ; and in it he recognized the shin- 
ing stream, the strange metallic lustre 
of the naphtha’s flow. 

He took a small shovelful of red-hot 
coals from the little stove, and got well 
out the doorway with it, standing down 
as manysteps ashe could. For this was 
the light surface oil, taking fire at a 
spark, more quick and dangerous than 
the cruder average. And with a careful 
aim, he sent a handful of the burning 
coals into the now open trough. 

Even with the care that he had used, 
the first blast of flame was greater than 
he had thought possible ; and he was 
hurled by the outward rush of air, half- 
blinded, down the remaining steps of 
the ladder, and fell into the deep snow. 
He ran back a few steps and looked 
up. Already the shed was on fire, and 
the burning oil, running from it in 
the trough, was spurting into jets of 
flame upon the trestle-work. Though 
wet with rain, this structure, so long 
soaked with oil, was taking fire rapidly. 
But there had been little noise as yet, 
and no signs of an alarm. He ran back 


some distance, and took refuge beside 
a brick storehouse, behind a pile of 
empty barrels. 

He looked at his watch; it was a 
quarter past the hour; and for once, 
whether from his running or some other 


reason, his heart beat quickly. He paid 
no attention to the flaming trestle, but 
looked in the direction of the spraying- 
house that he had left upon the stroke 
of three. 

For, as he stood there, watch in hand, 
the whole earth shook beneath him; 
and with a noise that was more terrible 
than loud the silence of the city’s night 
was broken ; and the iron roof of the 
spraying-house was hurled to heaven 
on a pillar of yellow fire. And Star- 
buck crouched behind his solid wall and 
screamed aloud. 

It seemed many minutes before he 
heard the crash and rattle of the falling 
plates of iron. Then a flood of blazing 
oil poured forth, and ran in all direc- 
tions, mixing with the pools of melted 
snow. Already the trestle was a roar- 
ing mass of flame ; the woodwork about 
the receiving tanks caught one after the 
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other ; and Starbuck ran wildly to his 
distant gate in the fence and cowered 
there, behind a pile of wornout iron. 
He heard far off the shrieks of the sleep- 
ing watchmen, and then hoarse shouting 
from the city. Then, like some titanic 
minute-guns, the great tanks exploded, 
one after one, in majestic sequence ; and 
the stars of the sky were veiled in fires 
of the nether world. 

Then came the clang of bells in dis- 
tant towers, and the shriller rattle of 
the fire-engines, and shouts of fright- 
ened men. In brief time he heard them 
crying at the outer gate, and saw them 
pouring into the yard, swarming over 
the high fence, thousand upon thousand 
of them ; but the pouring oil now flowed 
steadily, in flaming streams, and cut 
them offas with a sword of fire from 
the enclosure ; he could see them stand- 
ing silent on the hither side, in motion- 
less throngs, gazing with pallid faces at 
the world of fire. 

He heard, too, the shouts of the Nor- 
wegian sailors in their ships along the 
wharves ; the yellow flood flowed stead- 
ily toward them, its burning stream 
melting the snow and riding faster on 
the water’s surface in great blazing 
pools. One fire-river had already reach- 
ed the end of the wharf, and fell over it, 
in a cascade of flame, through the iron 
colossal letters to the icy river. The 
tide took it rapidly down among the 
ships ; the first was now flaming, from 
the bowsprit up the foremast, licking 
the tar and oakum from the iron rod. 
He heard the groups of sailors, in a 
panic, rush behind him where he sat ; 
others stayed at their posts and worked 
like demons, with capstans and cables, 
to warp their vessels beyond the reach 
of danger. The city fire-boat had come ; 
and the burning oil-ship was cut adrift 
and dropped down the river, the fire-en- 
gines of the steamer playing on it vain- 
ly; in a few seconds, with a loud ex- 
plosion, it was shattered to the water's 
edge. The very river was blazing like 
a crater’s mouth with patches of the 
burning oil; and now, last of all, the 
huge storage-tanks, each holding its 
hundreds of tons, were scattered into 
seas of burning gas. No nook or cran- 
ny of the great yard but was lit with yel- 
low light, intenser, vivider than the sun’s ; 
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the sky above was like a molten plate of 
copper, touched with swarms of scarlet 
sparks ; and only beyond the river, above 
the red-walled houses, were the cold 
pale streaks of dawn. 

James went boldly out, mingling 
among the maddened crowd. His breath 
had returned ; and a faint smile was on 
his lips as he took his way slowly back 
through the now thronged streets to the 
river. His quickened blood poured 
sluggishly again; and his mind was 
busy with thought. Do serpents pant 
in the heat of conflict; or does their 
blood turn warm when they have with- 
drawn the sting? He had, perhaps, a 
faint sense of gratified power; but the 
mere destruction of one piece of proper- 
ty was after all so small a thing! 

While he was crossing the ferry, he 
looked up the river at the flaming world 
that he had made; it was a fine spec- 
tacle; and he watched it as calmly, as 
dispassionately, as Flossie Gower had 
done, when, not knowing that it was 
her fortune that had gone, she saw it 
burn from Mr. Wemyss’s window. 


CHAPTER XXXyV. 
FAILURE. 


Caaruie TowntEy had had no rest on 
New Year’s day. His sleep had been 
troubled, that night after Tamms’s din- 
ner; and he was kept awake, by the 
danger that he saw, ignorant of the 
greater one unseen that he had escaped. 
The day was a holiday; “the Street” 
was as deserted, almost, as on Sunday ; 
though the policeman on his rounds and 
the children, playing at snow-balling in 
the centre of the empty street, could 
see, above the half-drawn window-shades, 
troubled faces of men inside and clerks 
bending industriously over the great 
ledgers. 

Townley was there all day, closeted 
with Mr. Tamms. He scarcely gave 
himself time for a bit of bread, at noon, 
when the chimes of Trinity at the head 
of the street were ringing again joyous- 
ly. Thus he kept his holy day, count- 
ing his money in his counting-house, 
making up the balance of their year’s 
labors, as is our modern way of keeping 
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holy-days. And as the day wore on, it 
became evident, even to him, that the 
money, or rather those slips of paper 
printed or engraved which might bring 
in money, were distressingly scanty ; 
while, on the other hand, the footing of 
notes payable grew most portentously. 
He might, indeed, have thanked his 
holy-day for one thing—that many of 
their loans fell due upon the morrow, in 
consequence of it. 

Charlie had never quite thoroughly 
known the business. Mr. Tamms and 
Mr. Townley both had their private iron 
boxes in the vault ; and he had no means 
of knowing what might be in these. 
And Mr. Townley Senior had another 
iron box marked “Trusts.” On the 
other hand there was also no means of 
his knowing how much they had bor- 
rowed on their private accounts. 

Tamms had been very silent through 
the day ; and his calmness gave Charlie 
some encouragement. Nevertheless, the 
total of liabilities was appalling : count- 
ing their own loans, and loans of the 
railroad, and of Starbuck Oil, it was over 
thirteen millions of dollars. True, to 
meet this, they had two-thirds the entire 
stock of Allegheny Central—all, in fact, 
that was not held by private investors 
or in permanent trusts, for they had not 
dared to sell a thousand shares since the 
past summer—and all the bonds and 
nearly half the stock of Starbuck Oil. 
But every share of both was pledged 
for their large debts; to sell even so lit- 
tle as a thousand shares would break 
the price and bring a call for further 
“margin.” And they had no further mar- 
gin to put up. Charlie was appalled. 
*Couldn’t we get Remington’s brokers 
to sell some for us?” he hazarded, at 
last. 

“What's the use? We'd have to buy 
it ourselves,” answered Tamms. “It’s 
been the old deacon, right through— 
damn him,” he added. Charlie had 
never heard him swear before ; and it 
struck him, all at once, that Tamms was 
growing careless with his mask. 

“Never mind,” said Tamms, as if he 
had read his thoughts, “let’s go to din- 
ner—then we'll feel more like tackling 
the assets. You'll have to go in and 
buy the whole market in the morning, 
anyhow.” 
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This bold speech restored a little of 
Townley’s courage; and they went and 
had a somewhat grim banquet, with 
plenty of champagne, however, at the 
Astor House. Then they went back to 
Wall Street in the evening ; and worked 
together until midnight. And Mr. 
Tamms showed Townley a list of securi- 
ties that almost gave him strength to 
face the morrow. ‘‘These,” said he, 
showing the paper, “are my own; and 
these other,” showing a still longer list, 
“are Mr. Townley’s.” 

“Had I better see him?” 

‘“What’s the use of bothering the old 
man? He won't be down to-morrow.” 
Now Charlie had never heard Tamms 
call Mr. Townley “the old man” before. 

“How much shall I buy?” 

“Buy Allegheny and Starbuck Oil 
until you're black in the face. I can 
get two millions on this stuffeasy. And 
those young fellows who were at my 
dinner will be buying too, I guess. Ill 
catch old Remington, by God, and this 
time I'll bleed him white.” And Tamms’s 
bleared eyes glared, and his beard bris- 
tled, and his straight red moustache shut 
down over his thin lips like a wire trap. 


He was not a pleasant sight, as he said 


these words. “If you get frightened, 
send around for me,” he concluded, more 
quietly ; and they locked the offices and 
separated on the corner of the street. 

That night Charlie did not sleep at 
all. He lay broad awake, thinking now 
of the business, now of Mamie Living- 
stone, his lady-love. He angrily wished 
that he had put his courtship to its 
climax sooner. A pretty mood he was 
now to woo in—at the ball to-morrow 
night! Sleep was impossible ; and he 
got up and smoked cigars and paced the 
room impatiently. 

In the morning, however, his hopes 
were higher. After all, they might 
probably weather this squall, if only for 
a few weeks; and on that evening, by 
all that was holy, he would win the hand 
of pretty little Mamie—and her millions. 
Then Tamms might split his wicked 
head for all he cared. Mr. Tamms had 
not got to the office when Charlie ar- 
rived ; but he went off to the board, and 
began his bidding boldly. 

But that last night had come the news 
of the great Allegheny Central strike, 
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no longer to be suppressed by the tele- 
graph or the company, and of that riot- 
ous meeting which our friend Derwent 
had so vainly tried to check. The stock 
had dropped a fraction actually before 
his own first bid was heard; and he 
knew that the message had flashed all 
over the country, “opening weak.” 
There was a very maelstrom about the 
Allegheny Central sign—he found it easy 
to keep in the centre of the whirl, how- 
ever, and bought it manfully. But soon 
he found the reason of this ; he was the 
only broker that was buying. Some of 
the young men that had been at Tamms’s 
dinner he saw, upon the outskirts of the 
crowd, and tried to wink at them en- 
couragingly ; but evidently the news of 
the strike, or some other warning, had 
frightened them, for they held aloof. 
He could hardly pretend to keep ac- 
count of the stock that he was buying, 
though he jotted as rapidly as he could 
on his bit of paper. A telegram was 
thrust into his hand ; he read it hurried- 
ly ; it was from Tamms—“ Keep it up— 
strikers reported starving.” —“ Confound 
‘em, they can’t starve before to-morrow, 
though,” thought he ; but he went on 
taking all stock they offered; and it 
seemed as if all the world was offering 
stock. 

It was a terrible hour. He looked 
furtively at the clock, the while he kept 
on bidding. Some minutes of the “call” 
still remained. A messenger forced his 
way through the crowd, with a note 
from the office. It was from their bank- 
ing-clerk—“ Money ten per cent. Fech- 
heimer has called for margin.” Curse 
the rate of money; what cared he what 
it cost if they had only got it? Why in 
heaven didn’t Lauer tell him that? And 
he wiped the sweat from his brow and 
went on bidding. 

And now there was a sudden eddy in 
the crowd, and it opened inward and he 
saw Deacon Remington himself. Town- 
ley’s face fell, despite him ; he was not 
yet old enough to be quite a perfect 
gambler ; and there was a sort of awe- 
struck hush, as the ranks of the Greeks 
might have hushed before Troy when 
Achilles took the field. 

“Five thousand at seventy-five,” said 
old Remington, turning a wad of to- 
bacco in his check. 
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“ Take it,” said Charlie, coolly. Now 
seventy-five was nearly two whole points 
below the last quoted sale; which had 
been a little lot of two hundred shares 
sold by—alas, shall we say it? Of such, 
however, is the friendship of Wall Street 
—his old friend Arthur Holyoke. He 
was reckless now, and had nailed his 
colors to the mast ; a pretty sure sign, 
by the way, that a man is beaten. 

But the artful Tamms had still one 
more trick in his bag. In the momen- 
tary hush that followed this first dis- 
charge of heavy guns, Charlie got an- 
other telegram. It was dated Brooklyn, 
like the first. “Allegheny Central— 
special stockholders meeting for divi- 
dend—books close to-morrow.” Tamms 
would have compressed the gospel of 
eternal life into ten words. 

Then a clever idea struck young Town- 
ley. If they had no money, neither had 
Remington and his crowd any stock. 
“Post this telegram,” he said to his 
clerk who had broughtit. And then: 

“T want ten thousand more of Alle- 
gheny Central—cash.” 

Now “cash” meant that the stock 


must be delivered that day, as the books 
closed on the morrow. 
There was another pause. 
hear the younger brokers among his 
adversaries anxiously inquiring the loan- 


He could 


ing rate on Allegheny Central. Now 
Charlie knew very well there was none 
to loan. 

“Tll give seventy-six for ten thou- 
sand, cash.” And this time there was 
a sort of wolf-like howl; but no other 
response. 

“ Seventy-seven ?—Seventy-eight ? ”— 
EIGHTY ?” 

The baffled deacon turned his quid 
again. ‘“Seventy—at the opening,” said 
he at last. But Charlie laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“T want it now, please, deacon.” And 
here some of those rich young men who 
had been at the dinner, seeing a turn in 
the tide of battle, ranged themselves on 
Townley’s side. The price was run up 
with astounding rapidity. ‘“ Eighty— 
one—two—three—five—” the deacon 
looked on impotently. Not for one 
moment did he believe—nor, perhaps, 
many others there—that the house of 
Townley & Tamms could meet this con- 
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tract. But the rules of trade forbade 
inquiring into that, so long as they had 
met their obligations. 

*“NINETY,” said Charlie, in ill-con- 
cealed triumph. And the hammer fell, 
and the morning board was over; and 
there was a sort of cheer from the mon- 
ey-seeking multitude. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the greatest trad- 
ing nation in the world it would be 
known in a few minutes that Allegheny 
had closed at ninety, bid. All danger 
of further calls for margin on that day 
at least was removed; and Charlie went 
back in triumph to the office. 

And even yet, though it is three years 
since—and three years is a generation 
on Wall Street—this great battle is re- 
membered ; and the audacity of young 
Charlie Townley and how he stood up 
before the great bear leader is told, as 
Romans told how Horatio held the 
bridge; told by brokers about their 
firesides, if they have firesides, to their 
children, when they have any. And 
Charlie’s memory was kept bright; and 
his deeds of prowess not forgotten. For 
it was many a long month before he ap- 
peared upon the floor again. 

He went back flushed with victory, 
like a warrior to his camp. Now he 
could look forward with due pleasure 
to the ball that evening. Once more 
he had leisure for thoughts of ladies fair 
and love. And as Paris, weary of the 
battle, might have looked forward to 
his Helen, so he looked forward to his 
tender interview with Mamie Living- 
stone that night. If Tamms had only 
got the money for their notes falling 
due that day, they might go on with 
safety for some months at least. 

Now that he had time to think, it 
struck him as curious that both his tel- 
egrams had been dated Brooklyn. He 
quickened his step ; and arriving at the 
office, his first inquiries were for his ac- 
tive partner. ‘“ Mr. Tamms has not been 
in to-day,” said Mr. Lauer. 

This was very strange. He telegraph- 
ed at once for Tamms at Brooklyn, tell- 
ing him of the glorious victory they had 
won ; and took his needed lunch while 
waiting for the answer. Then he went 
and ordered his flowers to be sent to 
Mamie. But when he got back, there 
was no answer yet. 
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He began to grow nervous. It was 
nearly two o’clock ; and he must be go- 
ing back to the board. Leaving word 
at the office that he was to be sent for 
immediately when Mr. Tamms came 
back, he took the keys to their boxes 
and went to the vaults himself. 

He found one certificate only in the 
box—for one thousand shares of Star- 
buck Oil. Well, this was better than 
nothing. But where was all the list of 
bonds and stocks that Tamms had shown 
him on the night before? In the elder 
partners’ private boxes, he supposed. 
And these he could not get till Tamms’s 
return. Could he be ill, by any chance? 
It was not like Tamms to be ill at such 
atime. His mind was greater than his 
body, too, and held the laws of nature 
in control. 

In despair, he tried the lock of 
Tamms’s private box. To his astonish- 
ment it opened at the touch. With an 
intense relief, he saw it was full of pap- 
ers. Far-sighted Tamms had foreseen 
this, too. 

But the relief was short-lived. The 
papers were nothing but insurance pol- 


icies, contracts of no money value, leases 
of real estate, and a deed of a pew in 
Tamms’s church. Could Tamms have 
taken the other papers with him to raise 
the money on himself? In his despair 


he tried old Mr. Townley’s box. This 
also was not locked. But, to his horror, 
he found that it was quite empty. Emp- 
ty? His head swam, and the open box 
seemed to yawn before his eyes like some 
black pit. He even dragged down Mr. 
Townley’s box marked Trusts. That 
was empty too. 

Charlie ran back to the office, stream- 
ing with a cold sweat of terror. His last 
hope—that Tamms would be there— 
proved equally vain. That ingenious 
person had not been heard from since 
the morning. 

At two o’clock, the doors of Town- 
ley & Tamms, successors to Charles 
Townley & Son, which had not been 
closed in a business day before since 
sixty-eight years, were shut. And ano- 
tice, posted on the outer iron rail of the 
office, in Mr. Adolph Lauer’s neat writ- 
ing, informed their creditors that the 
old firm were “temporarily unable to 
meet their obligations.” 
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But the “ ticker” went on relentlessly 
through the afternoon ; and the scared 
clerks, reading it, abandoning all other 
business, brought Charlie news from 
time to time, of the great panic that was 
in the board; how Allegheny Central 
went to fifty ; how even Starbuck Oil 
could find no purchasers. And while 
many a quiet home throughout the land 
was as yet undisturbed, little recking 
that the great railroad on which they had 
lived so long was at last insolvent, Char- 
lie Townley sate doggedly in his barred 
office, hoping vainly for Mr. Tamms, or 
puzzling, equally vainly, how to meet the 
million that they owed that day, with 
his thousand shares of Starbuck Oil. 

From time to time, he would lay 
down the hopeless task to think of the 
ball, that evening. Now he could not 
dare to go. Even he could not. venture 
to ask a woman’s hand on the day that 
all the world knew he was ruined. 
Ruined—aye, and fraudulently. Where 
were Mr. Townley’s trusts that he so 
long had kept so well? In Tamms’s 
pocket, perhaps, flying with these, too, to 
Canada. There was a swarm of report- 
ers pressing at the door; vociferating 
for a member of the firm. The noise at 
last attracted his attention ; and he went 
out and told them, with as calm a face 
as he could wear, that Mr. Tamms was 
absent ; but on the morrow when he re- 
turned, all would be made good. But 
Charlie knew well that Phineas Tamms 
would never return to the house of 
Townley & Tamms. He sent a despatch 
for Mr. Townley, however, and waited ; 
and worked over the weary figures, once 
more, till after midnight. 

And this was how he spent the even- 
ing, while poor Mamie was watching for 
him, vainly, at the ball. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE OLDEST MEMBER. 

Tue following day, early in the after- 
noon, Lionel Derwent walked into the 
Columbian Club. It was a place that he 
did not usually frequent, though he had 
a stranger’s membership ; but we have 
already learned that Derwent was most 
usually to be found in most unusual 
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places. No one was in the morning- 
room but old Mr. Livingstone ; he was 
sitting in his accustomed omg by 
the window, a chair in which he had a 
right of property between the hours of 
three and five in the afternoon that all 
the club respected. Mr. Livingstone did 
not notice Derwent when he entered ; 
perhaps because he was growing very 
old and his sight and hearing were de- 
fective. His eyes were fixed upon an 
empty chair in front of him and he 
seemed to be lost in thought. Derwent 
took up a newspaper and sat down in an- 
other corner of the room. 

We are fond of saying in New York 
that life there moves so rapidly that the 
morning paper is already stale at three. 
Hence, have we no Homers; who sing 
some ten years action and take a life- 
time for it. But to Derwent, the news- 
papers’ deeds were stale even in the do- 
ing : humanity at three o’clock was like 
humanity at nine. Two young men en- 
tered, fresh and rosy, with camelias in 
their coats ; they were of those who toil 
not, neither spin. 

“Do you know, they say that Townley 
& Tamms have failed ?” 

“SoIhear. Great ball, last night.” 

“Ugh—I'm sleepy yet.” 

Derwent looked back to his paper. 
Mr. Livingstone did not appear to have 
heard this colloquy, but was sitting idly 
as if dozing. In the financial column 
Derwent found, at last, a simple para- 
graph : 

“ Owing to the illness of Mr. Phineas 
Tamms and the temporary absence of 
the senior partner, the house of Town- 
ley & Tamms are reported as tempor- 
arily unable to meet their obligations. 
The rumor created much excitement at 
the close, and several thousand shares 
of Allegheny Central were sold for them 
under the rule. This is believed to ac- 
count for the sudden weakness in that 
stock, which was particularly strong at 
the morning board. We are assured 
that the difficulty is but temporary ; as 
the house is one of the strongest, as it 
is the oldest, on the street.” 

De Witt came in, and nodded a word 
to Mr. Livingstone, but the old man did 
not hear him ; and Derwent turned over 
his newspaper to the account of the 
great fire. This he read with some in- 
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terest. ‘There is a rumor that the fire 
was incendiary,” it concluded ; “the head 
watchman reports that he received a 
warning that some mischief was to be 
attempted ; and shortly after midnight, 
getting word that a suspicious boat 
seemed to be attempting a landing at 
the river front, he left his post tempor- 
arily on a tour of observation ; and it 
was during his absence that the fire 
broke out. Other than this there ap- 
pears little ground for ascribing to the 
fire an incendiary origin ; and no pos- 
sible motive for such a crime can be 
suggested. The bulk of the property 
belongs to Mrs. W. Levison-Gower, well 
known as a leader of fashion in our most 
exclusive circles.” 

O sapient newspaper! Derwent turn- 
ed to the first page, the bulk of which 
was filled by the great ball, where he 
read of the diamonds and the dresses, 
how Mrs. Wilton Hay wore a sleeveless 
satin and a rope of pearls; how Mrs. 
Jacob Einstein had her corsage cut en 
ceeur, and how well looked Mrs. Gower 
in a simple gown, cut directoire, and 
how well the footmen’s calves in white 
silk stockings. But just then some 
young men entered from down town ; 
and quite a group drew close about 
them. 

“Ts it all true about Townley ?” 

“Perfect smash, I hear—— ” 

‘* No one knows where Tamms is—— 

“Canada, they say 

“Charlie Townley was there at the 
opening, but the fire finished him. A 
little Starbuck Oil was positively all 
they had.” The last speaker was Arthur 
Holyoke. 

_ “They say that even he left the State 
to-night. Poor Charlie, I'm sorry for 
him,” said Killian Van Kull. 

“There’s a warrant out for Tamms 
already,” said another. “Old Fech- 
heimer got it.” 

“He pledged a lot of Fechheimer’s 
bonds that he held in a syndicate, I was 
told,” said Jack Malgam. 

“ Here are the evening papers,” cried 
another, as a servant entered bearing 
a bundle of newspapers, which were 
quickly seized and devoured. For some 
minutes all was silence, save for an oc- 
casional ejaculation of surprise. Der- 
went continued to watch the club-room 


” 
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silently. Old Mr. Livingstone still sat 
in his chair, looking at the empty one 
over against him, which no one had taken. 

“ By Jove, it is worse than I thought,” 
cried Malgam, with that certain pleas- 
ure bad news gives one when it is im- 
pressive and not personal. ‘Look here 
—the liabilities are said to amount to 
ten millions; the assets at present 
prices would not bring half that sum. 
The family of Mr. Phineas Tamms pro- 
fess entire ignorance as to his where- 
abouts; but telegrams from reliable 
sources report his arrival at Montreal 
this morning.” 

“No other houses believed to be as 
yet involved in the failure.” This latter 
news was read by De Witt with an air of 
some relief. 

“T don’t know about that,” added 
another. ‘They held property for a 
great many people, to my certain knowl- 
edge.” 

“Tamms was to have been arrested 
to-night,” Malgam read. “It is be- 
lieved that a warrant has also been 
sworn out for Mr. Townley Junior.—I 
wonder where he is?” 

It was noticeable that no one of them 
had yet mentioned old Mr. Townley’s 
name. The company broke up into lit- 
tle groups, each discussing the great 
failure ; which were added to from time 
to time as new men came in with their 
quota ofnews. Even the Duval ball had 
ceased to be talked about ; so soon is 
one man’s glory eclipsed by another 
man’s disgrace. But Lionel Derwent 
marked that not one kindly word was 
said for Tamms. 

There was a slight sensation at the 
door of the room, as young Beverly 
White entered ; for White was Reming- 
ton’s partner, and had made much money 
in these last few days. Remington him- 
self was not a member of the club ; gos- 
sip had said that he could not get in, 
even though White had proposed him. 

“Well, White, what news?” and the 
young men crowded round him. 

“The news is that old Tamms has 
gone to smash, as I always said he 
would,” said White; and he sank into 
an easy chair and called for some soda- 
water with an air of languid indiffer- 
ence. 

“Pshaw! we knew that before E 
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“Why did you ask me, then?” said 
White. “If people will speculate with 
other people’s money e 

“Other people’s money? ” 

“‘ Yes—other people’s money,” drawled 
out the young man, sneeringly. “Old 
Townley got his boxes full, and then 
used it.” 

*‘ Hush,” said several, pointing to Mr. 
Livingstone in the window. “I guess 
it'll be some time before White gets his 
precious partner in here, after that re- 
mark,” said another. 

Mr. Livingstone, too, had taken a pa- 
per, and been poring over it ; but some- 
thing in this last speech seemed to 
reach his ear, and he looked up. 

‘‘ Let’s ask the old boy,” said Malgam, 
inanundertone. ‘He must know more 
than all of us.” 

“Have you heard this news, sir?” 
said Killian Van Kull. Mr. Livingstone 
nodded silently. ‘And is it as bad as 
they say ?” 

“Worse,” said the old gentleman, his 
voice quavering. 

“But you cannot suppose that Mr. 
Townley knew anything of it?” 

“Tt makes little difference whether he 
knew of it or not,” answered the old 
man. There was a printed list of the 
club’s members on the wall opposite him, 
and he was looking at it. Perhaps he 
was looking at the name of Charles 
Townley, whom he had played with as 
a boy. 

“T knew that Tamms was a bad egg,” 
said De Witt; “but that Mr. Town- 
ley 

“Charles Townley, sir, is no better 
than a scoundrel,” said Mr. Livingstone 
slowly. ‘He had all my wife’s money, 
and nearly all of mine—but DAMME, 
sir, do you suppose I care for the 
money? If Charles Townley were sit- 
ting here with me again—I would give 
him— If Charlie Townley were sitting 
here, I—” The old man’s voice grew 
weak, and he broke off in a sob. 

The young men shifted about uneas- 
ily ; and Derwent, in his corner, put up 
his newspaper before his face and tried 
to read. 

Lucie Gower came in. 


He had just 
got home from a shooting trip down 


South. “Is Mr. Townley here?” said 
he. “I stopped at Wall Street on my 
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way up town ; and they tell me that the 
officers have gone to arrest him.” 

“No,” said someone. Then there 
was a long silence. Mr. Livingstone 
spoke again. ‘Charles Townley was 
the oldest member of this club. And I 
am the next ; and was his oldest friend. 
And Charles Townley is a scoundrel.” 
The old man rose; and the younger 
men thought he was going out, and 
made way for him at the door. But he 
walked over to the printed list of mem- 
bers that was opposite him upon the 
wall. “Charles Townley—1839,” he 
muttered, as he found the place; and 
taking a pen that lay on the table be- 
neath, he filled it with ink, and drew it, 
with a trembling hand, heavily across 
the name. Then he turned, and went 
to the door ; while the younger men sat 
silent. There he stopped a moment. 
“We are gentlemen in this club. That 
is all.” And they heard his uncertain 
step across the hall. 

All the men sat and looked at one 
another ; but no one cared to speak. 
After some minutes a group gathered 
around Gower, and conversed in under- 
tones. “It was the only thing to do,” 
said one. “He will never come here to 
see.” 

“We could not have expelled the poor 
old gentleman,” said Van Kull. 

* But is it really as bad as he says?” 

“T have no doubt of it. Tamms has 
made a clean sweep. And the old gen- 
tleman must have given him access to 
his own trusts.” 

“Poor old fellow! 
Charlie do?” 

“Oh, Charlie will fall on his legs. 
Wasn’t it plucky, the way he faced the 
market yesterday ?” 

“Damn Remington !” 

“You forget he is my partner,” said 
Beverly White. 

“Then damn you, too,” said Van Kull 
cavalierly. “But poor old Townley! 
Tm sorry i 

The speaker stopped, conscious of a 
sudden chill. For there was an open- 
ing in the crowd, and there stood Mr. 
Townley close behind him. 

“ Well, boys—bad times in the street, 
eh?” The old man’s voice piped a 
shrill treble, and there was something 
almost childish in his laugh. ‘“ Ah, the 


But what will 


house of Charles Townley & Son has 
seen worse times than this. I remem- 
ber when my father—in thirty-nine——” 

There was dead silence in the room. 
Gower went up and tried to lead the old 
man away from the group of strangers. 

“Ah, Gower, glad to see you— I’ve 
found a picture I think you'd like—you 
must come around to my house this 
evening—that is, if you’ve nothing else 
to do better than smoking with an old 
fellow like me. Eh! you young dogs! 
you young dogs! But why are you all 
so glum, my boys? Ah, you young fel- 
lows take things too earnest, nowa- 
days.” 

“There’s been a bad day in the stock- 
market,” said Beverly White. “TI hope, 
sir, the reports of Mr. Tamms’s doings 
have been exaggerated ?” 

(“Shut up, confound you,” whispered 
Van Kull; but the other answered him 
with an ugly leer.) 

“Mr. Tamms? ah, yes—clever fellow, 
Tamms. I like to help a young fellow 
along; he was in a tight place and I 
pulled him out. If you'd like a few 
hundred thousand I could let you have 
it—but they say Townley & Son have 
failed, you know. And Charlie told me 
something about my trusts—but that 
can’t be, can it? I never lost a dollar 
on my trusts. All gone—everything 
gone! Where’s Livingstone, my old 
friend Livingstone? His seat empty— 
why, heisn’t ill? Tellme, my boy, where’s 
Dick Livingstone ?” 

**He’s gone, sir,” said Gower. 

“Gone? why gone? he always waits 
for me—there’s nothing wrong with 
Livingstone, I hope? Why, he’s a better 


man than I by most a year.” 


“He’s lost much money, sir, they say 
—he said he couldn’t wait.” 

“Lost? lost money? Oh, yes—all 
gone, gone— No, no—wait till my son 
Charlie gets down town—he’s a bright 
boy ; he'll carry on the old house, and 
show you boys a wrinkle, eh?” 

No man there ventured to speak ; for 
his son Charlie had died, some time 
back in the fifties. 

Suddenly Mr. Townley began to laugh. 
“Aha, Dick Livingstone, we'll show the 
boys a turn or two—but where is he? 
Tamms—I know—my God—he’s a ras- 
cal—it’s gone, all gone.” 
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The old man tottered toward his seat 
inthe window. It wasjust before the list 
of members ; and all were silent in sus- 
pense. But suddenly a firm hand was 
laid on the old man’s elbow. “Come 
home with me, sir. I’ve got a carriage 
waiting.” It was Lionel Derwent. 

“Ah, Mr. Derwent—glad to see you.” 
His wan face lighted up with pleasure ; 
and he seemed to think he was talking 
again with Derwent in the office. “Yes, 
it's a good stock—always was a good 
stock since Townley & Son managed it. 
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Come home, you say? Yes, I think— 
I'm not quite well. Good-by, my boys.” 

Derwent led his tottering steps to the 
door. He smiled vacantly, but leaning 
heavily on Derwent’s arm. No longer 
prey for Tamms, nor fitting object for a 
sheriff's care, or other troubles of this 
world. They passed the silent group 
about the centre-table, which made way 
respectfully. 

“Don’t forget the picture, Gower,” 
said he, as Derwent led him from the 
door. 


(To be concluded in the November number.) 


THE RAILROAD IN ITS BUSINESS RELATIONS. 
By Arthur T. Hadley. 


day worth from twenty-five to 

thirty thousand million dollars. 
This probably represents one-tenth of 
the total wealth of civilized nations, and 
one-quarter, if not one-third, of their in- 
vested capital. It is doubtful whether 
the aggregate plant used in all manu- 
facturing industries can equal it in 
value. The capital engaged in banking 
is but a trifle beside it. The world’s 
whole stock of money of every kind— 
gold, silver, and paper—would purchase 
only a third of its railroads. 

Yet these facts by no means measure 
the whole importance of the railroad in 
the modern industrial system. The 
business methods of to-day are in one 
sense the direct result of improved 
means of transportation, The railroad 
enables the large establishment to reach 
the markets of the world with its prod- 
ucts ; it enables the large city to re- 
ceive its food supplies, if necessary, 
from a distance of hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles. And while it thus 
favors the concentration of capital, it is 
in itself an extreme type of this concen- 
tration. Almost every distinctive feat- 
ure of modern business, whether good 
or bad, finds in railroad history at once 
its chief cause and its fullest develop- 
ment. 

As befits a nineteenth century insti- 
tution, the railroad dates from 1801. 

VoL. IV.—49 


[a railroads of the world are to- 


In that year Benjamin Outram built in 
the suburbs of London a short line of 
horse railroad—or tramroad, as it was 
named in honor of the inventor. Other 


George Stephenson. 


works of the same kind followed in al- 
most every succeeding year. They were 
recognized as a decided convenience but 
nothing more. It was hard to imagine 
that a revolution in the world’s trans- 
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portation methods could grow out of 
this beginning. Least of all could such 
a result be foreseen in England, whose 
admirable canal system seemed likely to 
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cursing, but was so good a prophet that 
he had to tell the truth in spite of him- 
self, even though his curse was thereby 
turned into a blessing. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


defy competition for centuries to come. 
And yet, curiously enough, it was a man 
wholly identified with canal business 
who first foresaw the future importance 
of the railroad. The Duke of Bridge- 
water had built canals when they were 
regarded as a hazardous speculation ; 
but they proved a success, and in the 
early years of the century he was reap- 
ing a rich reward for his foresight. 
One of his fellow-shareholders took oc- 
easion to congratulate the Duke on the 
fact that their property was now the 
surest monopoly in the land, and was 
startled by the reply, “I see mischief 
in these tramroads.” The prophecy 
is all the more striking as coming from 
an enemy. Like Balaam, the Duke of 
Bridgewater had a pecuniary interest in 


It is hardly necessary to tell in de- 
tail how this prediction was realized. 
Thanks to the skill and perseverance 
of George Stephenson, the difficulties 
in the use of steam as a mode of propul- 
sion were rapidly overcome. What was 
a doubtful experiment as late as 1815 
had become an accomplished fact in 
1830. The successful working of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway gave 
an impulse to similar enterprises all 
over the world. In 1835 there were 
1,600 miles of railroad in operation— 
more than half of it in the United 
States. In 1845 the length of the 
world’s railroads had increased to more 
than 10,000 miles ; in 1855 it was 41,- 
000 miles; in 1865, 90,000; in 1875, 
185,000 ; in 1885, over 300,000. 
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There were perhaps a few men who 
foresaw this growth ; there were almost 
none who foresaw the changes in or- 
ganization and business methods with 
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and carriage were kept separate. The 
old plan was as impracticable as it 
would be for a manufacturing company 
to own the buildings and engines, while 


Thomas A. Scott. 


which it was attended. People at first 
thought of the railroad as merely an im- 
proved highway, which should charge 
tolls like a turnpike or canal, and on 
which the public should run cars of its 
own, independent of the railroad com- 
pany itself. In many cases, especially 
in England, long sheets of tolls were 
published, based on the model of canal 
charters, and naming rates under which 
the use of the road-bed should be free 
to all. This plan soon proved imprac- 
ticable. If independent owners tried 
to run trains over the same line, it in- 
volved a danger of collision and a loss 
of economy. The former evil could per- 
haps be avoided ; the latter could not. 
The advantages of unity of management 
were so great that a road running its 
own trains could do a much larger busi- 
ness at lower rates than if ownership 


each workman owned the particular 
piece of machinery which he handled. 
Almost all the technical advantages of 
the new methods would be lost for lack 
of system. The railroad company, to 
serve the public well, could not remain 
in the position of a turnpike or canal 
company, but must itself do the work of 
carriage. 

This was not all. The same economy 
which resulted from the union of road 
and rolling-stock under one manage- 
ment was still further subserved by the 
consolidation of connecting lines. This 
change did not come about so suddenly 
as the other. Half a century had 
elapsed before it was fully carried out. 
At first there was no need of it. The 
early railroads were chiefly built for 
local traffic, and especially for the car- 
riage of local passengers. They were 
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like the horse railroads of the present 
day in the simplicity of their organiza- 
tion and the shortness of their lines. 
England in 1847 had chartered 700 com- 
panies, with an average authorized 


length of hardly fifteen miles each. 


The line from Albany to Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls was in the hands of a 
dozen independent concerns. These 
were but types of what existed all 
over the world. As through traffic 
and especially through freight. traffic 
grew in importance, this state of things 
became intolerable. Frequent  trans- 
shipment was at once an expense to the 
railroad and a burden to the public. 
Even when this could be avoided, there 
was a multiplication of offices and a loss 
of responsibility. The system of owner- 
ship and management had to adapt it- 
self to the technical necessities of the 
business. The change was not the re- 
sult of legislation ; nor was it, except in 
a limited sense, the work of men like 
Vanderbilt or Scott. It occurred in all 
parts of the world at about the same 
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time. It was the result of business ne- 
cessity, strong enough to shape legisla- 
tion, and to find administrative leaders 
who could meet its demands. 

From the very first there were some 
men who felt the importance of the rail- 


. Garrett. 


roads as national lines of communica- 
tion. The idea was present in the 
minds of the projectors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, of the Erie, and of the Boston 
and Albany. But it was not until 1850 
that it became a controlling one; nor 
was it universally accepted even then. 
As late as 1858 we find that there was a 
violent popular agitation in the State 
of New York to prohibit the New York 
Central from carrying freight in com- 
petition with the Erie Canal. It was 
gravely urged that the railroad had no 
business to compete with the canal ; 
that the latter had a natural right to 
the through traffic from the West, with 
which the railroads must not interfere. 
It is less than thirty years since a con- 
vention at Syracuse, representing no 
small part of the public sentiment of 
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New York, formally recommended “ the 
passage of a law by the next Legislature 
which shall confine the railroads of this 
State to the business for which they 
were originally created.” 

But matters had gone too far for ef- 
fective action of this kind. Besides the 
New York Central, the Erie and the 
Pennsylvania were in condition to 
handle the through traffic which western 
connections were furnishing. These 
connections themselves were rapidly 
growing in importance. Prior to 1850 
there were very few railroads west of 
the Alleghanies. In 1857 there were 
thousands of miles. The policy of land 
grants acted as an artificial stimulus to 
the building of such roads ; and a land- 
grant road, when once built, was almost 
necessarily dependent on through traffic 
for its support. It could not be oper- 
ated locally ; it was forced into close 
traffic arrangements which paved the 
way for actual consolidation. 

The war brought this development 
to a standstill for the time being; but 
it was afterward resumed with re- 
newed vigor. It is probable that the 
final effect of the war was to hasten 


rather than to retard the growth of 


large systems. In the first place, it 
familiarized men’s minds with national 
ideas instead of those limited to their 
own State. It is hard for us to realize 
that our business ideas were ever thus 
confined by artificial boundaries ; but if 
we wish proof, we have only to look at 
the original location of the Erie Railway 
from Piermont to Dunkirk. Both were 
unnatural and undesirable terminal 
points ; but people were willing to sub- 
mit to inconvenience and to actual loss 
in order that the railroad might run as 
far as the New York State limits would 
allow, and not one whit farther. Simi- 
lar instances can be found in other 
States. Hard as it is to understand, 
there seems to have been a positive 
jealousy of interstate traffic. The war 
did much to remove this by making the 
different sections of the country feel 
their common interest and their mutual 
dependence. It also had more direct 
effects. It produced special legislation 
for the Pacific Railroads as a measure of 
military necessity ; and this was but the 
beginning of a renewal of the land-grant 
Vou. IV.—50 
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policy, no longer through the medium 
of the States, but in the Territories and 
by the direct action of Congress. All 
the results in the way of extension or 
consolidation which had been noted in 
the first land-grant period were more 
intensely felt in the second. Never was 
there a time when business foresight 
and administrative power were more 
needed or more richly rewarded than in 
railroad management during the third 
quarter of the century. 

In 1847, J. Edgar Thomson, an engi- 
neer of experience, entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, of which 
he afterward became president. Three 
years later, a young man without experi- 
ence in railroad business applied to him 
for a position as clerk in the station at 
Duncansville, and was, with some hesi- 
tation, accepted. Not long after—so 
runs the story—an influential shipper 
entered the station, and demanded that 
some transfersshould be made in a man- 
ner contrary to the rules of the com- 
pany. This the clerk refused to do; 
and when the influential shipper tried 
to attend to the matter himself, he was 
forcibly ejected from the premises. In- 
dignant at this, he complained to the 
authorities, demanding that the ob- 
noxious employee be removed from his 
position. He was—and was promoted 
toa much higher one. This is said to 
have been the beginning of the railroad 
career of Thomas Alexander Scott. 
Edgar Thomson was a sufficiently able 
man to appreciate Scott’s talent at its 
full worth, and took every opportunity 
to make it useful in the service of the 
company. Both before and after the 
war the system was extended in every 
direction ; and the man who in 1850 had 
need of all his nerve to defy a single in- 
fluential shipper was a quarter of a cen- 
tury later at the head of 7,000 miles of 
the most valuable railroad in the coun- 
try. 

As an enterprising and active railroad 
organizer, Scott was probably unrivalled 
—especially when aided by the soberer 
judgment of Thomson; nor has the 
operating department of any other rail- 
road in the country reached the stand- 
ard established on the Pennsylvania by 
Scott and Thomson and the men trained 
up under their eyes. But in business 
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sagacity and those qualities which per- 
tain to the financial management of 
property, Scott was surpassed by Van- 
derbilt. The work of the two men was 
so totally different in character that it 
is hard to compare them. Vanderbilt 
was not so distinctively a railroad man 
as Scott. He had already made his 
mark as a shipowner before he went 
into railroads. But he was a man who 
was bound to take the lead in the busi- 
ness world; and he saw that the day 
for doing it with steamships was pass- 
ing away, and that the day of railroads 
was come. He therefore presented his 
best steamship to the United States 
government in a time when it was sorely 
needed, disposed of the others in what- 
ever way he could, and turned his un- 
divided attention to railroads. 

In 1863 Vanderbilt began purchasing 
Harlem stock on a large scale. The 
road was unprofitable, but he at once 
improved its management and made it 
pay. Speculators on the other side of 
the market had not foreseen the possi- 
bility of this course of action, and were 
badly deceived in their calculations. 
Vanderbilt had begun buying at as low 


a figure as 3; within little more than a 
year he had forced some of his oppo- 


nents to buy it of him at 285. He soon 
extended his operations to Hudson Riv- 
er, and somewhat later to New York 
Central. Defeated in an attempt to 
gain control of Erie, he turned his at- 
tention farther west; and was soon in 
virtual possession of a system which, in 
his hands at any rate, was fully a match 
for all competitors. 

These systems did not long remain 
without rivals. The Baltimore and 
Ohio, whose development had been in- 
terrupted by the war, soon resumed, un- 
der the leadership of John W. Garrett, 
its old commanding position in the rail- 
road world. Farther west, in the years 
succeeding, systems were developed and 
consolidated which surpassed their east- 
ern connections in aggregate mileage. 
The combined Wabash and Missouri 
Pacific system in its best days included 
about 10,000 miles of line under what 
was virtuallya single management. The 
Southern Pacific, the Atchison, the 
Northwestern, and the St. Paul systems 
control each of them in one way or an- 
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other decidedly over 5,000 miles; and 
a half dozen others might be named, 
scarcely inferior either in magnitude or 
in commercial power. 

The result of all this was to place an 
enormous and almost irresponsible pow- 
er in the hands of afew men. The di- 
rectors of such a system stand between 
thousands of investors, tens of thou- 
sands of employees, and hundreds of 
thousands of shippers. They have the 
interests of all these parties in their 
hands for good or ill. If they are fit 
men for their places, they will work for 
the advantage of all. A man like Vander- 
bilt gave higher profits, larger employ- 
ment, and lower rate as the result of his 
railroad work. But if the head of such 
a system is unfit for his trust intellect- 
ually or morally, the harm which he can 
do is almost boundless. 

Of intellectual unfitness the chance 
is perhaps not great. The intense com- 
petition of the modern business world 
makes sure that any man, to maintain 
his position, must have at least some of 
the qualities of mind which it exacts. 
But of moral unfitness the danger is all 
the greater, because some of the present 
conditions of business competition di- 
rectly tend to foster it. A German econ- 
omist has said that the so-called survival 
of the fittest in modern industry is really 
a double survival, side by side, of the 
most talented on the one hand and the 
most unscrupulous on the other. The 
truth of this is already apparent in rail- 
road business. A Vanderbilt on the 
Central meets a Fisk on the Erie. In 
spite of his superior power and resources 
he is virtually beaten in the contest— 
beaten, as was said at the time, because 
he could not afford to go so close to the 
door of State’s prison as his rival. 

The manager of a large railroad sys- 
tem has under his control a great deal 
of property besides his own—the prop- 
erty of railroad investors which has been 
placed in his charge. Two lines of ac- 
tion are open to him. He may make 
money for the investors, and thereby 
secure the respect of the community ; 
or he may make money out of the invest- 
ors, and thereby get rich enough to 
defy public opinion. The former course 
has the advantage of honesty, the latter 
of rapidity. It is a disgrace to the com- 
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munity that the latter way is made so 
easy, and so readily condoned. A man 
has only to give to charitable objects a 
little of the money obtained by viola- 
tions of trust, and a large part of the 
world will extol him as a public bene- 
factor. Nay, more: it seems as if some 
of our financial operators really mistook 
the vow populi for the vox Dei, and be- 
lieved that a hundred thousand dollars 
given to a theological seminary meant 
absolution for the past and plenary in- 
dulgence for the future. It is charged 
that one financier, when he undertook 
any large transaction which was more 
than usually questionable, made a cov- 
enant that if the Lord prospered him in 
his undertaking, he would divide the 
proceeds on favorable terms. But—as 
Wamba said of the outlaws and “the 
fashion of their trade with Heaven ”— 
“when they have struck an even bal- 
ance, Heaven help them with whom they 
next open the account!” 

A word or two as to the methods by 
which such operations are carried on 
and the system which makes them possi- 
ble. From the very first, railroads have 


been built and operated by corporations. 


A number of investors, too large to at- 
tend personally to the management of 
the enterprise, took shares of stock and 
elected officerstorepresent them. These 
officers had almost absolute power ; but 
while matters were in this simple stage, 
there was no great opportunity for its 
abuse. The losses of investors were due 
to bona fide errors of judgment rather 
than to misuse of power. But soon 
the corporations found it convenient 
to borrow money by mortgaging their 
property. We then had two classes of 
investors—stockholders and bondhold- 
ers, the former taking the risks and 
having the full control of the property, 
the latter receiving a relatively sure 
though perhaps smaller return, but havy- 
ing no control over the management as 
long as their interest was regularly 
paid. 

Of course there is always some dan- 
ger when the men who furnish the 
money do not have much control of the 
enterprise ; but as long as the relations 
of stock and bonds were in practice 
what they pretended to be in theory, 
the resulting evils were not very great. 
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Matters soon reached another stage. 
The amount of money furnished by the 
bondholders increased out of all pro- 
portion to that furnished by the stock- 
holders. Sometimes the nominal amount 
of stock was unduly small ; more com- 
monly only a very small part of the 
nominal value was ever paid in.* The 
stock was nearly all water, simply issued 
by the directors as a means of keeping 
control of the property. After the crisis 
of 1857, people had become shy of buy- 
ing railroad stock; but they bought 
railroad bonds because they thought 
they were safe. This was the case only 
when there was an actual investment of 
stockholders behind them ; without this 
assurance, bonds were more unsafe than 
stock had been, because the bondholders 
had still less immediate control over the 
directors and officials. If there was 
money to be made at the time, the di- 
rectors made it ; if there was loss in the 
end, it fell upon the bondholders. 

Let us take a specific case. An inside 
ring issues stock certificates to the value 
of a million dollars, on which perhaps 
a hundred thousand is paid in. They 
then publish their prospectus and place 
on the market two million of bonds with 
which the road is to be built. They sell 
the bonds at 80, reimburse themselves 
for the $100,000 advanced by charging 
the moderate commission of 5 per cent. 
for services in placing the loan, and 
have at their disposal $1,500,000 cash. 
These same directors now appear as a 
construction company, and award them- 
selves.a contract to pay $1,500,000 for 
work which is worth $1,200,000 only. 
The road is finished and probably does 
not pay interest on its bonds. It passes 
into the hands of a receiver. Possibly 


* In 1886 the capital stock and the indebtedness of the 
railroads of the United States amounted to about four 
thousand million dollars each, Most of the debt repre- 
sents money actually paid in; but a very large fraction of 
the stock is a merely nominal liability on which no pay- 
ments have been made, Some was issued as here de- 
scribed merely as a means of keeping control of the prop- 
erty ; some, as the easiest method of balancing unequal 
values in reorganization; some, to represent increased 
value of the property, so as to be able to divide all the 
current earnings without calling public attention too 
prominently to the very profitable character of the busi- 
ness. On the other hand, some stock on which money was 
actually paid has been wiped out of existence; and some- 
thing has been paid out of earnings for capital account 
without corresponding issue of securities. The net 
amount of *‘ water,” or excess of nominal liabilities over 
actual investments, in the capital account of the railroads 
of the country can only be made the subject of guesswork. 
Estimates of responsible authorities vary all the way from 
0 to $4,000,000,000. 
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the old management may have an influ- 
ence in his appointment. At the worst, 
they have got back all the money they 
put in, plus the profits of the construc- 
tion company; in the case supposed, 
300 per cent. The bondholders, on the 
other hand, have paid $1,600,000 for a 
$1,200,000 road. 

But the troubles of the bondholders 
and the advantages of the old directors 
by no means end here. When the re- 
ceiver takes possession he discovers that 
valuable terminals, necessary for the 
successful working of the road, are not 
the property of the company, but of the 
old directors. He finds that the road 
owns a very inadequate supply of roll- 
ing-stock, and that the deficiency has 
been made up by a car trust—also under 
the control of the old directors. Each 
of these things, and perhaps others, must 
be made the subject of a fight or of a 
compromise. The latter is often the 
only practicable alternative, and almost 
always the cheaper one; by its terms 
the ring perhaps secures hundreds of 
thousands more, at the expense of the 
actual investors. 

These are but a few of the many ways 
in which a few years control of property 
may be made profitable to the officials 
at the expense of legitimate interests. 
In a case like this, all depends upon the 
possibility of selling the bonds. It is 
usually impossible to place the whole 
loan before construction; and if the 
market price falls below the cost of the 
work undertaken, as was the case with 
the West Shore, the loss falls upon the 
construction company. Such accidents 
were for a long time rare. It took the 
public nearly twenty years to learn the 


true character of imperfectly secured 


railroad bonds. Within the past five 
years it seems to have become a trifle 
wiser. The crisis of 1873 was insuffi- 
cient to teach the lesson; but that of 
1885 has been at least partially success- 
ful in this respect. 

In cases like the one just described 
the bondholders are largely to blame for 
their own folly. But sometimes the loss 
falls on those who are in no way respon- 
sible for it. A railroad may be built as 
a blackmailing job. If a company is 
sound and prosperous, speculators may 
be tempted to build a parallel road, not 
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with the idea of making it pay, but be- 
cause they can so damage the business 
of the old road as to force it to buy 
them out. They build the road to sell. 

It is but fair to say that operations as 
bad as those just described are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. But the fact 
that they can exist at all is by no means 
creditable to our financial methods. 
The whole system by which directors 
can use their positions of trust to make 
contracts in which they are personally in- 
terested puts a premium on dishonesty. 
Such contracts are forbidden in Eng- 
land. It may be true, as is urged by 
many railroad officials of undoubted 
honesty, that it would be inconvenient 
to apply the same law here ; but on the 
whole the gain would far outweigh the 
loss. 

At the very best, a railroad president 
is subject to temptations to misuse his 
financial powers, all the more dangerous 
because it is impossible to draw the line 
between right and wrong. He knows 
the probable value of his railroad and 
of the property affected by its action a 
great deal better than any outsider pos- 
sibly can. The published figures of 
earnings of the road are the result of 
estimates by himself and his subordi- 
nates. Out of the current earnings he 
pays current expenses, and probably 
charges permanent expenditures to capi- 
tal account. But what expenditures 
are current and what are permanent ? 
This division is itself the result of an 
estimate, and a very doubtful one at 
that. There are some well-established 
general principles, but none which will 
apply themselves automatically. With 
the best will in the world he cannot 
make his annual reports give a thor- 
oughly clear idea of what has been done. 
Is he to be forbidden to buy stock when it 
seems too low, or sell it when it is high ? 
Shall we refuse him the right to invest 
in other property which he sees will ad- 
vance in value? Apparently not; and 
yet, if we allow this, we open the door 
for some of the worst abuses of power 
which have occurred in railroad history. 
The line between good faith and bad 
faith in these matters is a narrow one, 
and the average conscience cannot be 
trusted to locate it with accuracy. 

But the relations to the investors 
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cover but a small part either of the work 
or of the responsibility of the railroad 
authorities. They are managing not 
merely a piece of property, buta vast and 
complicated organization of men, and 
an instrument of public service. In all 
these capacities their cares are equally 
great. The operating and the traffic de- 
partments are not less important than 
the financial department. The relations 
of the railroad to its employees and to 
the business community at large, are 
even more perplexing than its relations 
to the investors. 

Of the questions arising between the 
railroad and its employees we are just 
beginning to realize the full importance. 
They are not matters to be settled by 
private agreement or private war. If 
they involve a serious interruption of 
the business of the community they con- 
cern public interests most vitally. The 


community cannot afford to have its 
business interrupted by railroad strikes. 
On the other hand, it cannot allow the 
men to make this public duty of the rail- 
roads a means of enforcing their own 
will on every occasion, to the detriment 
of all discipline and responsibility, or in 


disregard of investors’ rights. How to 
compromise between these two conflict- 
ing requirements is one of the most se- 
rious problems of the immediate future. 
Little progress in this direction has as 
yet been made, or even systematically 
’ attempted. 

The questions arising from the rela- 
tions of the railroads to those who use 
them are wider and older. From the 
very outset attempts were made to reg- 
ulate railroad charges by law in vari- 
ous ways. The fear at that time was 
that they might be made unreasonably 
high. This fear proved groundless. 
From the outset the rates were rather 
lower than had been expected, and much 
lower than by many of the means of 
transportation which railroads super- 
seded. These low rates caused a great 
development in business; and this, in 
turn, gave a chance for such economy in 
handling it, that rates went still lower. 
Each new invention rendered it easier to 
do a large business at cheap rates. The 
substitution of steel rails for iron, 
which began shortly after the close of 
the war, had an enormous influence in 
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this respect. This was not merely due 
to the direct saving in repairs, which, 
though appreciable, was moderate in 
amount. It was due still more to im- 
provements in transportation which 
followed. It was found that steel rails 
would bear heavier rolling-stock. In- 
stead of building ten-ton cars to carry 
ten tons of cargo, they built twelve-ton 
cars to carry twenty tons of cargo, or 
fourteen-ton cars to carry thirty tons ; 
and they made the locomotives heavy 
enough to handle correspondingly larger 
trains. A given amount of fuel was 
made to haul more weight; and of the 
weight thus hauled, the freight formed 
a constantly increasing proportion as 
compared with the rolling-stock itself. 
The system of rates was adopted to meet 
the new requirements. Charges were 
made incredibly low in order to fill cars 
that would otherwise go empty, or to use 
the road as nearly as possible to its full 
capacity. In the twenty years following 
the introduction of steel rails, the traf- 
fic of the New York Central Railroad 
increased from less than 400,000,000 
ton-miles to decidedly over 2,000,000,- 
000; while the average rates fell from 
3.09 cents per ton per mile in 1866 to 
0.76 cent in 1886. This is but a single 
instance of a process which has gone 
on all over the country. The average 
freight charge on all railroads of the 
country to-day is little over a cent a 
ton a mile: less than half what would 
have been deemed possible on any rail- 
road a few years ago. 

The progress of railroad consolidation 
contributed greatly to this economy. 
It saved multiplication of offices; it 
saved rehandling of freight ; it enabled 
long-distance business to be done sys- 
tematically. So great were its advan- 
tages that co-operation between connect- 
ing lines was carried far beyond the 
limits of actual consolidation. Through 
traffic was handled without transship- 
ment, sometimes by regularly incorpo- 
rated express companies or freight 
companies on the same plan, but more 
commonly by what are known as fast 
freight lines. These are little more 
than combinations for keeping account 
of through business; they are by no 
means ideal in their working, but they 
have the advantage of having few ex- 
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penses and no income, so that the 
temptation to steal, which is the bane 
of such organizations, is here reduced 
to a minimum. 

But all these things, while they in- 
creased the efficiency of the service, also 
increased the power of the railroad 
authorities and rendered the shipper 
more helpless. The very cheapness of 
rates only made a recourse to other 
means of transportation more difficult. 
If A was charged 30 cents while his 
competitor B was paying only 20 cents 
for the same service, he was worse off 
than when they were both paying a dol- 
lar ; and the fact that no other means of 
conveyance could be found to do the 
work for less than a dollar simply put A 
all the more completely at the mercy 
of the railroad freight-agent. In other 
words, the fact that rates were so low 
made any inequality in rates all the 
more dangerous. The lower the rate 
and the wider the monopoly, the less 
was the chance of relief. 

Such inequalities existed on a large 
scale: and they were all the more dif- 
ficult to deal with because there was a 
certain reason for some of them, exist- 


ing in the nature of railroad business. 
The expenses of a railroad are of two 


kinds. Some, like train and station 
service, locomotive fuel, or repairs of 
rolling-stock, are pretty directly charge- 
able to the different parts of the busi- 
ness. It costs a certain amount in 
wages and in materials to run a partic- 
ular train ; if that train is taken off, that 
part of the expense is saved. But there 
is another class of items, known as fixed 
charges, that do not vary with the 
amount of business done. Interest on 
bonds must be paid, whether the vol- 
ume of business be large or small. The 
services of track-watchmen must be 
paid for, whether there be a hundred 
trains daily or only a dozen. In short, 
most of the expenses for interest and 
maintenance of way are chargeable to 
the business as a whole, but not to par- 
ticular pieces of work done. The prac- 
tical inference from this is obvious. In 
order that the railroad as a whole may 
be profitable, the fixed charges must be 
paid somehow. The railroad manager 
will try to get them as he can from dif- 
ferent parts of his traffic. But if, for 
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any reason, a particular piece of busi- 
ness cannot or will not pay its share of 
the fixed charges, it is better to secure 
it at any price above the bare expense 
of loading and hauling, without regard 
to the fixed charges. For if the busi- 
ness is lost, these charges will run on 
just the same, without any added means 
of meeting them. 

The consequence is that there is no 
natural standard of rates; or rather, 
that there are two standards, so far 
apart that the difference between the 
two is quite sufficient to build up one 
establishment or one locality and ruin 
another, in case of an arbitrary exercise 
of power on the part of the freight- 
agent. In the use of such a power it 
was inevitable that there should be a 
great many mistakes, and some things 
which were worse than mistakes. Col- 
bert once cynically defined taxation as 
“the art of so plucking the goose as to 
secure the largest amount of feathers 
with the least amount of squealing.” 
Some of our freight-agents have taken 
Colbert’s tax theories as a standard, and 
have applied them only too literally. 
It is this short-sighted policy which has 
made the system of charging “ what the 
traffic will bear” a synonym for extor- 
tion. Interpreted rightly this phrase 
represents a sound principle of railroad 
policy—putting the burden of the fixed 
charges on the lines that can afford to 
pay them. But practically —in the 
popular mind at least—it has come to 
mean almost exactly the opposite. 

The points which got the benefit of 
the lowest rates were the large trade 
centres, which had the benefit of com- 
peting lines of railroad, and often of 
water competition also. The threat to 
ship goods by a rival route was the 
surest way of making a freight-agent 
give low rates. The result was that 
the growth of such places was specially 
stimulated. In addition to their natural 
advantages they had an artificial one due 
to the policy of competing lines of rail- 
road. It may well be the case, as is argued 
by railroad men, that sound railroad 
economy demands that goods in large 
masses should be carried much more 
cheaply than those which are furnished 
in smaller quantities. But it is certain 
the practice went far beyond the limits 
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of any such justification. There was a 
time when cattle were carried from Chi- 
cago to New York ata dollar a car-load ; 
and many other instances, scarcely less 
marked, could be cited from the history 
of trunk-line competition. The fact was 
that in an active railroad war freight- 
agents would generally accede to a de- 
mand for reduced rates at a competing 
point, whether well founded or not, and 
would almost always turn a deaf ear to 
similar demands from local shippers, 
however strongly supported by con- 
siderations of far-sighted business pol- 
icy. 

But this was not the worst. Inequali- 
ties between different places might after 
some hardship correct themselves ; dif- 
ferences of treatment between individu- 
als could not be thus adjusted. And 
the system of making rates by special 
bargain almost always led to differ- 
ences between individuals, where favors 
were too often given to those who 
needed or deserved them least. The 
fluctuation of rates was first taken ad- 
vantage of by the unscrupulous specu- 
lator. Often, if he controlled large 
sources of shipment, he might receive 


the benefit of a secret agreement by 
which he could obtain lower rates than 


his rivals under all circumstances. A 
more effective means for destroying 
straightforwardness in business deal- 
ings than the old system of special rates 
was never devised. Sometimes, where 
one competitor was overwhelmingly 
strong, the pretence of secrecy was 
thrown aside, and the railroad com- 
panies so far forgot their public duties 
as almost openly to assist one concern 
in crushing its rivals. The state of 
things in this respect twelve or fifteen 
years ago was so bad that it is painful 
to dwell upon ; but the reformation to- 
day is not so complete that we can wash 
our hands of past sins. 

Less was said or felt of similar evils 
in passenger traffic, because the passen- 
ger business of the country generally is 
of much less importance than its freight 
business, either to the railroad investors 
or to the producers themselves. But 
there was the same fluctuation in pas- 
senger rates; and there was an outrage- 
ous form of discrimination in the devel- 
opment of the free-pass system ; a prac- 
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tice which would have fully deserved the 
name of systematic bribery, had it not 
become so universal that most men 
hardly recognized any personal obliga- 
tion connected with the acceptance of a 
pass. Officials and other citizens of in- 
fluence had come to regard it asa right ; 
it was not so much bribery on the part 
of the companies as blackmail levied 
against them. 

The remedies proposed for all these 
evils have been various. From the very 
beginning until now there have been 
some who held that such abuses could 
be avoided only by state railroad owner- 
ship. Such experiments in the United 
States have not gone far enough to fur- 
nish conclusive evidence either way ; but 
the experience of other countries indi- 
cates that state railroads as such do not 
avoid these evils. Where they have 
been worked in competition with other 
lines, they have been as deeply involved 
in these abuses as their private competi- 
tors—perhaps moreso. Where the gov- 
ernment has obtained control of all the 
railroads of the country, and made such 
arrangements with the water-routes as 
to render competition impossible, the 
abuses have vanished, because there was 
no longer any conceivable motive to con- 
tinue them. But this was the result of 
the monopoly, not of the state owner- 
ship ; and the advantage was purchased 
by a sacrifice of all the stimulus of com- 
petition toward the development of new 
facilities. 

It is a mistake to assume, as so many 
people do, that, because the Government 
represents the nation as a whole, there- 
fore government officials will not be 
under the same temptations to act un- 
justly which are felt by the representa- 
tives of a private corporation. It is not 
as representatives of the investor that 
railroad agents do much injustice ; this 
motive has practically nothing to with 
it. Most of the abuses complained of 
are positively injurious to the investor in 
the longrun. When officials really rep- 
resent the interests of the property with 
wise foresight, they as a rule give the 
public no ground to complain. The 
question reduces itself to this: Will the 
state choose better representatives and 
agents than a private corporation? Will 
it secure a higher grade of officials, more 
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competent, more honest, and more en- 
terprising? The difference between 
state and private railroads is not so much 
on matters of policy as on methods of 
administration. The success of govern- 
ment administration varies with differ- 
ent countries. In Prussia, where it is 
seen at its best, the results are in some 
respects remarkably good ; yet even here 
the roads are not managed on anything 
like the American standard of efficiency, 
either in amount of train service, in 
speed, or in rapidity of development. 
And what is barely successful in Prussia, 
with its trained civil service on the 
one hand and its less intense industrial 
demands on the other, can hardly be con- 
sidered possible or desirable in America. 
No one who has watched the workings 
of a government contract can desire to 
have the whole trade of the country 
put to the expense of supporting such 
methods in its transportation business. 

A more easy method of trying to reg- 
ulate railroad charges has been by forced 
reductions in rates. This was tried on 
the largest scale in the Granger move- 
ment fifteen years ago. A fall in the 


price of wheat had rendered it difficult 
for the farmers to make money. The 
Patrons of Husbandry, in investigating 
the causes, saw that the larger trade cen- 
tres, where there was competition, were 
getting lower rates than the local pro- 


ducer. They reasoned that if all the 
farmers could get such low rates, they 
could make money; and that, if the 
roads could afford to make these low 
rates for any points, they could afford 
to do it for all. The railroad agents, in- 
stead of foreseeing the storm and trying 
to prevent it, assumed a defiant attitude. 
The result was that legislatures of the 
States in the upper Mississippi Valley 
passed laws of more or less rigidity, 
scaling down all rates to the general 
level of competitive ones. After a period 
of some doubt, the right of the States 
to do this was admitted by the courts. 
But before the legal possibility had 
been decided, the practical impossibil- 
ity of sucha course had been shown. If 
all rates were reduced to the level of 
competitives ones, it left nothing to pay 
fixed charges. On such terms, foreign 
capital would not come into the State ; 
nor could it be enticed by such a clumsy 
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effort as that of one of the States, which 
provided “that no road hereafter con- 
structed shall be subject to the provis- 
ions of this act.” The goose which laid 
the golden eggs was not such a goose as 
to be deceived by this. The untimely 
death of several of her species meant 
more than any promises of immunity to 
those who should follow in her footsteps. 
In those States which had passed the 
most severe laws capital would not in- 
vest ; railroads could not pay interest, 
their development stopped, and the 
growth of the community was seriously 
checked thereby. The most obnoxious 
laws were either repealed or allowed to re- 
main in abeyance. Where the movement 
was strongest in 1873 it had practically 
spent its force in 1876. There have been 
many similar attempts in all parts of the 
country since that time ; just now they 
are peculiarly active ; but nothing which 
approaches in recklessness some of the 
legislation of 1873 and 1874. The lesson 
was at least partly learned. 

We had hardly passed the crisis of 
the effort to level down, when some of 
the more intelligent railroad men made 
an effort to level up. Recognizing that 
discriminations and fluctuating rates 
were an evil, they sought to avoid it by 
common action with regard to the busi- 
ness at competing points. A mere 
agreement as to rates to be charged was 
not enough to secure this end. Such 
an agreement was sure to be violated. 
Even if the leading authorities meant to 
observe it, their agents could always 
evade its requirements to some extent. 
Such evasion was favored by loose ar- 
rangements between connecting roads, 
and by the somewhat irresponsible sys- 
tem of fast freight lines. Wherever it 
existed, it gave rise to mutual suspicion. 
A believed that his road did it because 
he could not help it, but that B and C 
were allowing their roads to do it ma- 
liciously ; while B and C had the same 
consciousness of individual rectitude and 
the same unkind suspicions with regard 
to A. It was at best a rather hollow 
truce, which did not really accomplish 
its purpose, and which might change to 
open war on very slight provocation. 

To avoid this difficulty a pool, or di- 
vision of traffic, was arranged. It is a 
fact that, whatever wars of rates there 
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may be, the percentage of traffic carried 
by the different lines varies but little. 
If an arbitrator can examine the books 
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irregularities of agents do not, under a 
pooling system, give rise to much sus- 
picion, because they do not benefit the 


J. Edgar Thomson. 


and decide what these percentages have 
been in the past, he can make an award 
for the future, under which the compet- 
itive traffic of the different roads may 
be fairly divided. The arrangements 
for doing this are various. Sometimes 
the roads carry such traffic as may hap- 
pen to be offered, and settle the differ- 
ences with one another by money bal- 
ances; sometimes they actually divert 
traffic from one line to another. But 
the advantage of either of these arrange- 
ments over a mere agreement to main- 
tain rates is that they cannot be vio- 
lated without direct action on the part 
of the leading authorities of the roads 
concerned—either in open withdrawal, 
or in actual bad faith. The ordinary 
Vou. IV.—51 


road in whose behalf they are under- 
taken. Its percentage being fixed there 
is no motive for rate-cutting. So great 
is this advantage that pooling is accepted 
in almost all other countries as a natural 
means of maintaining equality of rates ; 
the state railroads of Central Europe 
entering into such contracts with com- 
peting private lines and even with water- 
routes. In America itself, pools have 
had a longer and wider history than is 
generally supposed. In New England 
they arose and continued to exist on a 
moderate scale without attracting much 
attention. In the Mississippi Valley, the 
Chicago-Omaha pool began as early as 
1870, and formed the model for a whole 
system of such arrangements extending 
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as far as the Pacific Coast. But, as in- 


volving wider questions of public policy, 
the activity of the Southern and the 
Trunk Line Associations has attracted 
chief attention. 

The man whose name is most promi- 
nently identified with both these sys- 


Albert Fink. 


tems is Albert Fink. A German by 
birth and education, his long experience 
as a practical railroad engineer did not 
deprive him of a taste for studying 
traffic problems on their theoretical side. 
As Vice-President of the Louisville and 
Nashville, he had given special attention 
to the economic conditions affecting the 
southern roads ; and when, in the years 
1873-75, a traffic association was formed 
by a number of these roads to secure 
harmony of action on matters of com- 
mon interest, he became the recognized 
leader. Hissuccess in arrangements for 
through traffic was so conspicuous that 
when, in 1877, the trunk lines were ex- 
hausted with an unusually destructive 
war of rates, they looked to him as the 
only man who could deliver them from 
their trouble. In some lines, division 
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of traffic had already been resorted to : 
but it was in the hands of outside par- 
ties, like the Standard Oil Company or 
the cattle eveners, and was made a 
means of oppression against shippers 
not in the combination itself. 

The conditions were not favorable ; 
the result of Fink’s efforts to 
bring order out of chaos was 
slow and by no means unin- 
terrupted. Yet on the whole, 
as was admitted even by op- 
ponents of the pooling sys- 
tem, it contributed to steadi- 
ness and equality of rates. 
The arrangement of these 
agreements was hampered by 
their want of legal status. 
While the law did not at that 
time actually prohibit them, 
it refused to enforce them. 
Existing thus on sufferance, 
they depended on the good 
will of the contracting par- 
ties. None but a man of 
Fink’s unimpeached integrity 
and high intellectual power 
could have kept matters run- 
ning at all ; and even he could 
not prevent the adoption of 
a policy of making hay while 
the sun shines, more or less 
regardless of the future. The 
results of the trunk-line pool 
were unsatisfactory—most of 
all to those who believed in 
pools as a system ; but it is 

fair to attribute a large part of this fail- 
ure to the absence of legal recognition, 
which in a manner compelled the agree- 
ments to be arranged to meet the de- 
mands of the day rather than of the 
future. 

Meantime an equally important contri- 
bution to the solution of the railroad 
question was being worked out in an- 
other quarter. In the year 1869 the 
Massachusetts Railroad Commission was 
established. Its powers were so slight 
that it was not regarded as likely to be 
an influential public agency. Fortu- 
nately it numbered among its members 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. ; a man whose 
efficiency more than made up for any 
want of nominal powers. In his hands 
the mere power to report became the 
most effective of all weapons. Repre- 
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senting at once enlightened public 
judgment and far-sighted railroad 
policy, he did much to bring the two 
into harmony and protect the legiti- 
mate interests on both sides from short- 
sighted misuse for the benefit of either 
party. The detail of his work is matter 
of past history ; perhaps its most prom- 
inent result was to introduce to State 
legislation the idea of a railroad com- 
mission as an administrative body. 
Those States which had no stringent 
laws appointed commissions to take 
their place; those which had over- 
stringent ones appointed commissions 
to use discretion in applying them. In 
either case, the existence of a body of 
men representing the State, but possess- 
ing the technical knowledge to see what 
the exigencies of railroad business de- 
manded, was a protection to all parties 
concerned. 

But matters were rapidly passing be- 
yond the sphere of State legislation. 
Each new consolidation of systems, each 
additional development of through traf- 
fic, made it more impossible to control 
railroad policy by the action of individ- 
ual States. It could only be done by a 
development of the law in the United 
States courts or by Congressional legis- 
lation. The former result was neces- 
sarily slow; each year showed an in- 
creased demand for special action on 
the part of Congress. But such action 
was hindered by divergence of opinion 
in that body itself. One set of men 
wished a moderate law, prohibiting the 
most serious abuses of railroad power, 
and enforced under the discretionary 
care of a commission. These men were 
for the most part not unwilling to see 
pools legalized if their members could 
thereby be held to a fuller measure of 
responsibility. On the other hand, the 
extremists wished to prescribe asystem of 
equal mileage rates ; they would hear of 
no such thing as a commission, and 
hated pools as an invention of the ad- 
versary. Between the two lay a large 
body of members who had no con- 
victions on the matter, but were desir- 
ous to please everybody and offend 
nobody—a hard task in this particular 
case. It was nearly nine years from the 
time Mr. Reagan introduced his first 
bill when a compromise was finally ef- 
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fected—largely by the influence of Sen- 
ator Cullom. As compromises go, it 
was a tolerably fair one. The extrem- 
ists sacrificed their opposition to a 
commission, but secured the prohibi- 
tion of pools ; the disputed points with 
regard to rates were left in such a shape 
that no man knew what the law meant, 
and each was, for the time being, able 
to interpret it to suit the wishes of his 
Congressional district. 

The immediate effects of the law were 
extremely good. There were certain 
sections of it, like those which secured 
publicity of rates and equal treatment 
for different persons in the same cir- 
cumstances, whose wisdom was univer- 
sally admitted. Indeed it was rather a 
disgrace, both to the railroad agents and 
to the courts, that we had to wait for an 
act of Congress to secure these ends ; 
and most of the railroads made up for 
past remissness in this respect by quite 
a spasm of virtue. In some instances 


Charles Francis Adams. 


it was even thought that they “stood 
up so straight as to lean over back- 
ward,” But this was not the only part 
of the law which proved efficient. The 
very vagueness of the clause concern- 
ing the relative rates for through and 
local traffic, which under other circum- 
stances might have proved fatal, put 
a most salutary power into the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, and one which they were not slow 
to use. 

The President was fortunate in his 
selection of commissioners; above all 


ote. 


Thomas M, Cooley. 


in the chairman, Judge T. M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, a man whose character, knowl- 
edge of public law, and technical famil- 
iarity with railroad business made him 
singularly well fitted for the place. The 
work of the Interstate Commission, like 
that of its Massachusetts prototype, 
shows how much more important is 
personal power than mere technical au- 
thority. It was supposed at first that 
the commission would be a purely ad- 
ministrative body, with discretion to 
suspend the law. Instead of this, they 
have enforced and interpreted it; and 
in the process of interpretation have 
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virtually created a body of additional 
law, which is read and quoted as author- 
ity. With but little ground for expect- 
ing it from the letter of the act, they 
have become a judicial body of the high- 
est importance. Their existence seems 
to furnish a possibility for an elastic 
development of transportation law, 
neither so weak as to be ineffective 
nor so strong as to break by its own 
rigidity. 

But the final test of their success is 
vet to come. They have laid down a 
few principles as to the cases when com- 
petition justifies through rates lower 
than those at intermediate points. But 
the application of these principles is as 
yet far from settled ; and it is rendered 
doubly hard by the clause against pools, 
which does much to hamper the roads 
in anyattempt to secure common action 
on the matter of through rates. Each 
ill-judged piece of State legislation, and 
each reckless attempt to attack railroad 
profits, increases the difficulty. There 
was a time when the powers of railroad 
managers were developed without cor- 
responding responsibility. In many 
parts of the country we are now going 
to the other extreme—increasing the 
responsibility of railroad authorities 
toward shipper and employees, State 
law and national commission, and at the 
same time striving to restrict their pow- 
ers to the utmost. Such a policy can- 
not be continued indefinitely without a 
disastrous effect upon railroad service, 
and, indirectly, upon the business of 
the country as a whole. 
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ROMANCE. 


By L. Frank Tooker. 


Acain my king would sail away, 
Because the land was tame, 

And foes there met were wisps of hay 
Unto his heart of flame. 


All day from his high lattices 
He watched the tumbling sea: 

The maidens of the sculleries 
Went down the lanes in glee ; 


The young brown reapers lolled afield ; 
The cattle stood in stall ; 

The watchman slept beneath his shield, 
Upon the sunlit wall. 


The princess and a page between 
The ranks where lilies flower, 

Leaning below the lilies’ screen, 
With kisses marked the hour. 


Yet heedless from his lattices 
The King still looked without: 
The north wind blowing in the trees 
Was like a battle-shout ; 


Betimes he thought the leafy lane 
Broke white before the blast ; 

Betimes a gull’s wing in the rain 
Seemed like a slanting mast. 


He rose and passed the seneschal, 
Who followed in a dream 

And let the unseen beakers fall 
And let the wine-butts stream. 


He led his comrades to the sand. 
Eager and old as he, 

They launched their bark and left the 
In sweet discovery. [land 


Seaward they drove: the roaring main 
Leaped up to meet the rail ; 

Loud shrilled the blast, loud rang the 
Upon the windy sail. [rain 


And seething waves joined in the race ; 
Like horses wild with pain, 

They set the ship a madman’s pace 
And shook each whitened mane. 


Where broke the tall wave-crests of 
They saw their old gods go; [green 
To them the hidden was the seen, 
And one were weal and woe. 


The vaporous coasts they ever fled, 
The purple isles they passed ; 

Dearer to them the way that led 
Into the stinging blast. 


And dear the black flaws on the lee, 
And dear the sleeted rain ; 

For them the wide, mysterious sea 
Was still their best domain. 


Vou. [V.—52 





CHARITY. 


By H. H. 


) said the Rev. AL 
bion Nichols, of 
Boston, to Mr. 
Mortimer Brooks, 
of New York, “that 
the young girls 
who wait upon the 
. table here are la- 
dies. Some of them are school-teachers. 
If you should address them, they would 
answer you in English fit to be printed.” 
“These potatoes are not done,” ob- 
served Mr. Brooks experimentally to 
the first girl who approached him. 
“Them is the donedest there be,” an- 
swered the girl. 
Mr. Brooks turned rather a supercil- 
ious smile on his loquacious neighbor 
and fell to dissecting his beefsteak. 


“You selected that girl with malice 
aforethought,” persisted the undaunt- 


ed clergyman. “Our dear New Eng- 
land # 

“Has become New Ireland, or is fast 
becoming it,” finished Mr. Brooks. 

“Unhappily, yes. But there is still 
much of the old Puritan leaven left. 
Here in Poltucket, for instance, the 
Yankee is yet to be found unadulter- 
ated. Here is yet a little Goschen of 
undefiled ‘ 

“Consumption and nasal twang,” 
Brooks interrupted, while Mr. Nichols 
took a long draught of ice-water. 

“ Yes, perhaps—unhappily,” the con- 
ciliatory clergyman admitted; “ but 
what I mean to say is that here you have 
a feeling that you are in America among 
Americans. Here the spirit of our fa- 
thers is still alive, though much weak- 
ened by the lapse of time. That’s the 
reason I return here year after year. 
When my coal-man, without the faintest 
perception of the difference in our sta- 
tions, comes up and shakes hands with 
me, I make a point of returning his 
grasp cordially. But I presume you do 
not sympathize with this spirit.” 


Boyesen. 


“Oh! yes, Isympathize ; but I wash 
my hands afterward.” 

Mr. Nichols looked up reproachfully, 
but could not forbear to smile. 

‘You are a cynic,” he said ; “ascoffer.” 

“ Not at all,” replied his neighbor ; “I 
am a guileless optimist.” 

Mr. Nichols smiled again, this time 
incredulously, and drank more ice-wa- 
ter. 

“Whatever you, with your supercil- 
ious foreign notions, may think,” he said, 
wiping his mouth with his napkin, “the 
New England girl is the flower of cre- 
ation.” 

** Yes, but too flat-chested,” contended 
Brooks. 

“Fiddle-sticks! Now look at that 
girl there. Charity, I think, is her 
name. She is book-keeper, secretary and 
what not to Mrs. Morgan, who, by the 
way, is not strong in arithmetic and chi- 
rography. Did you ever see a sweeter 
face than that girl has? How shy and 
demure and maidenly! Why, girls of 
that type, sir, when once the primness 
and the cool virginal reserve is con- 
quered, make the loveliest wives and 
mothers in the world. They are the re- 
sults of generations of—of 

“Pork and beans,” suggested Brooks ; 
“and pie for breakfast.” 

“No, sir; they are the results of gen- 
erations of high thinking and right liv- 
ing, of fear of God, cleanliness, virtue, 
and prayer.” 

The girl who furnished the text for 
these remarks had entered very oppor- 
tunely, by the door leading from the of- 
fice, and seated herself in the vacant 
chair next to Brooks. His friend’s dec- 
lamation had naturally aroused his in- 
terest in her ; and in order to have a 
chance to observe more closely this epit- 
ome of all New England’s virtues, he 
asked her kindly to pass him the casters 
which were standing in front of her. She 
was just complying with this request 
when suddenly he flashed upon her a 
gaze of deep and serious scrutiny. He 
was the possessor of a pair of large and 
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extraordinarily expressive eyes ; and the 
abruptness and solemn intensity of their 
glance frightened the girl. She gave a 
start so violent that she dropped the 
casters into her soup-plate, whence they 
fell with a crash upon the floor. The 
unhappy creature, seeing the havoc she 
had wrought, rose precipitately and ran 
out of the room. There was a chorus 
of startled exclamations from the lady 
boarders ; the landlady apologized for 
the awkwardness of the girl, and de- 
clared that she would tolerate her no 
more in her house. But when the first 
excitement had subsided, Brooks found 
the attention of the whole table concen- 
trated upon him. What had he done to 
Charity to make her behave so shock- 
ingly? There was no one who uttered 
this query, but it was written upon all 
the curious, amused, or indignant faces 
that were turned toward the gentleman 
from New York. 

“Those New York men,” an elderly 
Boston spinster was heard to remark, 
sotto voce, “they are shockingly—well, 
I won’t say what I mean.” 

She had no idea that the New York 


man in question rather enjoyed the sen- 
sation he was making. He made him- 
self as broad as he could, looked up 
from his plate now and then with his 
contemptuous smile, and ate on with a 
kind of insolent appetite and impertur- 


bable defiance. Before the meal was 
at an end, he had managed, somehow, 
without opening his mouth, to make all 
the ladies at the table his enemies. 


IL. 


Ir was not the first time in the life of 
Mortimer Brooks that he made an un- 
favorable impression. He was a tall, 
well-grown man with a handsome face, 
and yet the majority of people disliked 
him. From his earliest childhood he 
had met with antagonism and hostility, 
and he was utterly at a loss to explain 
why. He had somehow entered the 
world with the wrong foot foremost. 
There had been some difficulty between 
his father and mother which had clouded 
his earliest years; and he had a vague 
impression that the latter was more to 
blame. She had during his boyhood 
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dragged him about from Rome to Wies- 
baden and from Wiesbaden to Paris and 
then back again to Rome, interrupting 
his schooling whenever it suited her 
whim. An unquenchable thirst for excite- 
ment impelled her to change continu- 
ally her place of residence ; but like the 
man who moved from house to house to 
get rid of the Brownie, she always carried 
her Brownie with her. Her Brownie 
was named Discontent. She had been 
born with poor blood ; and was blasé 
from the very cradle. Toward her son 
she was by turns plaintive and irritable 
—perhaps because she felt herself in the 
wrong before him and suspected in him 
a silent accuser. She had subordinated 
his life to hers, persuading herself al- 
ways that whatever she liked to do was 
the best for him. 

After fifteen years of this migratory 
existence, during which no permanent 
relations had been formed and no ties, 
either local or personal, Mortimer found 
himself impelled to explore the land of 
his birth. His father was then dead; 
and the uncle to whom he was referred 
for funds and counsel gave him such a 
cool reception that he felt disinclined to 
make advances. He was dimly aware 
that his alienism, which he deplored but 
could not help, was mistaken by his kins- 
man for affectation; and he was too 
proud to disabuse him. At Harvard, 
where he sojourned for two years, his 
reserve and foreign appearance gained 
him much admiration but no friends. 
And it was friends he yearned for—close 
human relations, freedom from restraint, 
and communion of souls. It was in pure 
self-defence that he appeared haughty ; 
because, being driven by his tempera- 
ment to extremes, he was too strong to 
be humble. He could not sue for confi- 
dence and good-will; even though he 
ardently desired them ; and the only al- 
ternative was to appear to despise them. 
The gift to unlock hearts had somehow 
been denied him ; and he would gladly 
have given all advantages he possessed 
in exchange for this one gift. He re- 
membered having once envied a Roman 
gamin whose mother slapped him in the 
street and afterwards hugged him with 
repentant tears to her bosom. The im- 
pulsive naturalness of both acts lay so 
far beyond the sphere in which his lot 
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was cast, that, by contrast, they ap- 
peared admirable. He hungered at 
times for censure almost as much as he 
hungered for praise ; but both were re- 
fused him. He moved about in a shadow 
world, where all seemed unreal, except 
his own acute sense of his unsatis- 
fied desires. People loved, wooed, and 
mourned round about him; and only he 
seemed to be cut off from all these sweet 
experiences of common, every-day mor- 
tality. He was scarcely himself aware 
that, as he brooded over the exceptional 
character of his lot, there grew a certain 
vague satisfaction within him which 
tempered his regret, a subtile pride in 
the very fact that he was exceptional. 
But this was a bitter-sweet feeling, after 
all, and far removed from contentment. 
After having gotten into collision with 
the college authorities about a question 
of discipline, Mortimer left the academic 
halls, and drifted about for, some years, 
in search of a vocation. He was con- 
scious of great powers, that seemed 
available for almost anything ; but the 


particular task which presented itself 
was always more or less distasteful. He 


had money enough to support existence 
in a modest way, without working, but 
could imagine nothing more contempt- 
ible than such impotent resignation. 
He would have taken to literature if he 
had not felt confident that the first note 
he struck would be a strident discord. 
He had written some things, to be sure ; 
but had received them back from the 
magazines with the consoling assurance 
that “ non-acceptance did not necessarily 
imply lack of merit.” His private con- 
viction was that in his case it implied 
too much merit; but, of course, it was 
useless to argue the thing, and. he was 
too clever not to see that the magazine 
point of view was commercially right. 
In the meanwhile, feeling the need of 
doing something to put the editors in 
the wrong, he retired to the remote 
island of Poltucket, where the conditions 
for such an enterprise were said to be 
favorable. He engaged comfortable 
lodgings at Mrs. Morgan’s boarding- 
house on the Bluff, and had just pre- 
pared himself to establish amicable rela- 
tions with all the spinsters on the back 
piazza, when the incident with the book- 
keeper spoiled all his beautiful plans. 
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During the long eventless afternoons, 
this scandalous occurrence was vehe- 
mently debated on all the piazzas in the 
town, and a Brooks and an anti-Brooks 
party were soon distinguishable among 
Mrs. Morgan’s boarders. The former 
consisted chiefly of Miss Anastasia Her- 
komer, a rather plain young lady from 
Vassar, who declared that she could see 
no reason why a man should not look at 
a girl as much as he liked, and step on 
her foot, too, if it amused him, provided 
he granted her the privilege to step on 
his in return. She took it into her head 
to admire Brooks prodigiously (also by 
way of diversion), and felt flattered and 
exhilarated by the teasing comments and 
railleries which were aimed at her by her 
fellow-boarders. She got up quite a 
“ Hamlet,” not only in the absence of 
the Prince, but without his knowledge. 
As for the girl who had been the in- 
nocent cause of all this disturbance, she 
had been in some manner spirited away. 
Mrs. Morgan professed to be ignorant of 
her whereabouts, and declined to enter- 
tain the proposition to take her back. 
A great deal of hysterical philanthropy 
which was stirred up in her behalf ran 
absolutely to waste. Even a purse that 
was made up by the lady boarders who 
resented her dismissal failed to reach 
her through the Post Office, and it was 
on that occasion that Miss Anastasia 
scandalized the company on the piazza 
by recommending that it be intrusted to 
Mr. Brooks, who probably had a better 
knowledge of the topography of the 
island than the Postmaster. The Rev. 
Mr. Nichols, who kindly acted as agent- 
in-chief for the ladies’ indignation com- 
mittee, had, in the meanwhile, become 
possessed of some scraps of the girl’s 
history, which he communicated with 
slight dramatic embellishments to the 
committee. Her name, as they already 
knew, was Charity Howland. She was 
the daughter of a once prosperous law- 
yer, long since deceased ; her mother was 
a Miss Tuthill and was said to have had 
some of the best blood in New England 
in her veins. The daughter had lived, 
since her mother’s death, in the houses 
of various remote relatives, and had been 
badly treated by some of them. She 
had been an omnivorous reader and had 
acquired a sort of fragmentary education. 
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She was as shy as a plover, and when 
you chanced to look at her, started like 
a bird about to take flight. The fact 
was, although she was born and bred on 
the island, nobody seemed to know much 
about her, one way or the other, except 
that she was a “ poor orphaned critter,” 
that, as an old sea-captain remarked, she 
was “sorter shet-up-tight, like a quore- 
hog,” and “that it warn’t no easy job to 
get a shot at her.” Mr. Nichols was 
about to inquire why anybody should 
want to shoot at her; but caught him- 
self in time to discover that the remark 
was metaphorical. 


Ii. 


Tue great scenic feature of Poltucket 
is a jagged mole or jetty, made of enor- 
mous stones, running three quarters of a 
mile out into the water. It has sagged 


a little in places and is there overrun 
at high tide ; but when the tide is below 
the flood-mark, it is dotted all over with 
bright-colored sun-umbrellas, under each 
of which will be found, on investigation, 
a young lady, a novel, and occasionally 


also a young man. In the latter case, it 
sometimes happens that the novel floats 
into thetown with the rising tide. Morti- 
mer Brooks found this jetty attractive, 
not so much on account of the vacancies 
under the sun-umbrellas, as on account of 
the facilities it offered for fishing. Here 
was an opportunity for catching lobster, 
scup, and even plaice-fish, without re- 
sorting to oars. 

It was on a blustery afternoon in July, 
about two weeks after the disappearance 
of Charity Howland, that Brooks, in 
fashionable sportsman’s attire, was seen 
looming up against the horizon, with a 
fishing-spear and a rod on his shoulder. 
He passed successfully the various pit- 
falls, marked by blue and scarlet para- 
sols, and after a stiff climb over the rough 
stones reached the part of the jetty 
where eel and plaice-fish were said to 
abound. He stood there for fully three 
hours, and had fair luck, though the exas- 
perating little wharf-fish amused them- 
selves stealing his bait and, by their su- 
perior agility, snatching the hook before 
the very noses of their larger and more 
desirable neighbors. The tide had, in 
the meanwhile, changed, and was run- 
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ning out at a high speed. The sun had 
set, and the wind was blowing a gale 
from the north. The spray beat over the 
stones every moment, and flew in hissing 
showers through the air. It was get- 
ting decidedly unpleasant, and Brooks 
determined to tempt fortune no longer, 
but betake himself back to the security of 
the solid earth and Mrs. Morgan’s hostile 
piazza. He had just wound his line on 
the rod, and was about to turn his back 
on Boreas, when he discovered the figure 
of a solitary woman in a dory, some 
twenty feet beyond the end of the jetty. 
She was making great exertions to pull 
up her anchor, but apparently did not 
succeed. Brooks watched her for a 
minute or two, then shouted to her, but 
received no reply. The wind drowned 
his voice. He could not make up his 
mind whether she was in danger or not ; 
and therefore feared to appear importu- 
nate with his offer of help. The tide, in 
the meanwhile, which at that very point 
ran with the greatest vehemence, was 
tossing the dory up and down and 
drenching its occupant with spurts of 
flying spray. Sudden squalls swept, with 
smoke and blackening water in their 
track, across the harbor; and a few be- 
lated catboats which had been out blue- 
fishing came scudding along with double- 
reefed sails, careening heavily, and 
burying their noses with a great splash 
in the white-crested waves. The young 
girl in the dory was casting anxious 
glances toward the dark-blue horizon, in 
the pauses between her futile struggles 
with the anchor-chain. Brooks had by 
this time made up his mind that he would 
rather risk offending her than see her 
perish before his eyes. Having fastened 
his rod between the stones, he started 
forward, with the spear, leaping from 
rock to rock, and inten or fifteen minutes 
reached the end of the jetty. The girl 
was then seated with averted face in an 
attitude of resignation, watching the 
motions of the gulls that circled scream- 
ing over her head. Two fishing-lines 
were hanging over the gunwale; but 
she did not heed them. ‘ Do you need 
help ?” shouted Brooks. 

She started at the sound of his voice 
as if she had been shot ; glanced shyly 
toward him, and then looked again at 
the horizon. 
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“Do you need help?” he repeated, 
bellowing with all his might against 
the wind. She writhed for a moment 
with bashful self-consciousness ; then 
rose and seemed to struggle with a de- 
sire to leap into the water. At last, 
when she had no alternative but to face 
him, she turned slowly about, and he 
saw that she was none other than Char- 
ity Howland, the vanished book-keeper. 
It was rather an unexpected denoue- 
ment, and to him, with his European 
notions, rather an absurd one. He ap- 
peared to himself in anything but a he- 
roic light. However, when fate plays a 
prank upon you, there is no use in re- 
belling. Brooks promptly smothered 
the snobbish feeling that threatened to 
assert itself; and determined to play 
knight-errant to the book-keeper with 
amiability and good grace. 

*Can’t you pull your anchor up?” he 
cried. 

“No, itis caught between two stones,” 
she answered, with a look of imploring 
timidity that went straight to his heart. 

“Try another pull ; jerk sideways!” 

“It is no use. I’ve tried every way.” 

A spirit of enterprise and adventure 
invaded the young man’s soul. Steady- 
ing himself with the lobster-spear, he 
stalked calmly out over the submerged 
part of the jetty, planting his feet firmly 
on the slippery, kelp-covered stones. 
The tide whirled and eddied about his 
knees—six or eight steps more and he 
stood waist-deep in the surging water. 
It was hard work to keep his footing 
there ; and he knew he could not do it 
long. He could now barely reach the 
dory with the spear; and he managed 
to fasten its hook in the prow and to 
pull it slowly toward him. The girl was 
crouching in the bottom of the boat, 
with shy glances and little timid move- 
ments, as if she were wishing to apolo- 
gize for having the hardihood to exist at 
all. 

“Come here,” he commanded, as he 
laid hold of the boat with his hands. 
She stared at him in helpless bewilder- 
ment, but did not stir. 

“Come, I say, quick,” he repeated, 
with a touch of impatience. 

The girl arose, trembling with confu- 
sion, and looked as if she were again con- 
templating a plunge into the water. 
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“Tf you don’t come,” he broke forth, 
“T shall be carried out to sea with the 
tide. I can’t keep my footing much 
longer.” 

That appeal she could not withstand ; 
but she looked the picture of misery, as 
with flaming cheeks and a wildly palpi- 
tating heart she obeyed his summons. 
He put his arms about her in a prompt 
and business-like fashion, which ought 
to have been reassuring. But, for all 
that, she could not control an inclina- 
tion to shiver. 

“Lean to the left; put your arms 
about my neck,” he said in the tone of a 
drill sergeant who commands: “For- 
ward, march.” 

The girl obeyed bashfully because she 
did not dare to disobey. But suddenly 
a thrill of joy, of exultation, of inef- 
fable well-being tingled through her. 
The blood gushed in warm streams from 
her heart and danced through her veins. 
Her humility, her bashfulness, her 
trembling confusion dropped from her 
like a garment. She sat enthroned 
upon his arm, with the wide horizon 
about her, proud and happy as a queen. 
She felt that he was wholly preoccupied 
with her rescue, oblivious of herself. 
But she had suddenly become quite un- 
concerned about herself, and absorbed 
in him. She was not afraid that he 
would stumble, though she saw him 
strain every nerve to keep his footing, 
and anxiously fumble his way with his 
feet over the slippery rock-weed that 
streamed like green hair over the 
stones. The brilliant star-fishes clung 
to the rocks and stared up at her, and 
somehow they had never before seemed 
so bright and beautiful. The gulls 
grew clamorous about her, and with 
shrill bad-weather screams swept past 
her, so close that she felt the wind of 
their wings on her cheeks. But her 
heart sung within her, and made light of 
their ominous voices. The gale tossed 
her hair wildly about her head ; and she 
felt as if a new soul had been abruptly 
awakened within her—a soul sympa- 
thetic with all that was beautiful and 
bold and free. There were showers 
pouring in black-blue slanting lines 
from sky to sea, on the Western horizon, 
and they came sweeping eastward with 
splendid uproar and lashed waters and 
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shifting play of color. All that she had 
never seen before; and it was won- 
drously beautiful. 

It is said that the happiest moments 
in our lives appear the shortest. It is 
not always so. To Charity it seemed as 
if she had lived a life in the five or 
ten minutes 
before he put 
her down on 
the stones of 
thejetty. But 
what could 
she say to 
him now? It 
seemed un- 
endurable to 
have to speak 
and thank 
him, and tune 
her exaltation 
down to com- 
monplaces. 
She had no 
language in 
which fitting- 
ly to address 
him; and 
when her 
feet touched 
the granite 
blocks, an ir- 
resistible im- 
pulse set them 
in motion, 
and she flew 
away, leaping 
from stone to 
stone, like 
some shy and 
agile animal 
that hears the 
hounds be- 
hind it. Brooks looked after her in as- 
tonishment ; but was, on the whole, not 
ill-pleased. He saw her slim figure out- 
lined now against the brown land, now 
against the blue water: the wind 
strained and fluttered her garments 
about her form and emphasized its 
comeliness. The young man, dripping 
wet as he was, stood leaning upon the 
lobster-spear, regarding her leisurely. 
The longer he looked, the more pleased 
he was. 

“She is original, to say the least,” he 
muttered ; “she has delicacy of feeling. 


‘‘ She sat enthroned upon his arm, with the wide horizon about her, proud 
and happy as a queen,” 
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Charming face, too,” he added musing, 
“and a good figure, though a trifle too 
slight.” 

It occurred to him, at that moment, 
that his escapade had taken place in full 
view of Mrs. Morgan's piazza, and that he 
probably had disported himself in the 

focus of the 
three or four 
field-glasses 
which, from 
that social 
observatory, 
were always 
sweeping the 
horizon. That 
reflection 
drove the 
blood to his 
cheeks, and 
robbed him of 
all joy in his 
adventure. 


IV. 


Tue Rev. 
Apion Nicu- 
ous felt called 
upon to make 
himself the 
spokesman of 
the universal 
indignation. 
He was a man 
in whom la- 
dies naturally 
confided, and 
he could not 
but agree 
with them 
that Brooks’s 
conduct was scandalous. For, of course, 
that Quixotic rescue from a boat, ly- 
ing calmly at the end of the jetty, was, 
on his part at least, a mere piece of 
bravado, prompted by his delight in 
outraging the proprieties. Mr. Nichols 
felt. justified in taking him to task for 
such conduct, first, because he was a 
clergyman, and, secondly, because he 
had been a classmate of Brooks at col- 
lege. He was prepared, of course, to 
have the delinquent resent the repri- 
mand (for he was terribly touchy, where 
censure was implied); but he was far 
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from expecting such cool irony and su- 
percilious condescension. Brooks had 
such an irritatingly lofty style of behav- 
ior when he chose to assume it, that 
scarcely a conclave 
of bishops would 
have sufficed to 
put him down. I 
fear there was a 
little straining of 
the facts in the ac- 
count Mr. Nichols 
gave of the inter- 
view to the ladies’ 
indignation com- 
mittee, although 
he candidly admit- 
ted that his rebuke 
had been fruitless, 
and had perhaps 
even confirmed his 
erring friend in 
his obnoxious 
course. Miss Her- 
komer, who . still 


persisted in being 
unsympathetic, 
flaunting her admiration of Brooks in 


the face of the shocked committee, had 
the hardihood to approve of the rescue 
of book-keepers on general principles, 
because it furnished a good illustration 
of the Horatian precept, to combine the 
useful with the amusing. 

It was quite true that the reprimand 
of Mr. Nichols, which went no further 
than the most cautious suggestion that 
somebody might take offence, was one 
of several half-confessed motives which 
prompted Brooks’s actions during the 
week that followed. He would scarcely 
have admitted that he cared enough for 
the gossiping congregation on the piazza 
to find it worth while to defy it; but, for 
all that, it gave an added zest to his en- 
joyment of the fresh adventures he had 
planned, to think that he should “send 
those cackling old hens into hysterics.” 
The girl, however, had by this time be- 
come the principal object of interest to 
him ; and he found her invading his 
mind at all times with the suddenness 
of a meteor, leaving a shining trail of 
thoughts behind her. He was anything 
but a sentimentalist ; at least he was 
confident that he possessed that knowl- 
edge of the world which is like an 
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adamantine armor against the mytho- 
logical arrows. That distance lends 
enchantment, he held to be particularly 
true in the case of women; and he was 


‘He was far from expecting such cool irony and sypercilious condescension.” 


more than half expecting, in his own 
case, to produce disenchantment by an- 
nihilating the distance. He discovered, 
by patient exploration of lanes and 
alleys, that Charity had found a refuge 
with an ancient retired mariner, named 
Captain Jewell. This worthy man, he 
ascertained, supported existence by mak- 
ing baskets, and had no objection to the 
visits of customers. Brooks found him 
a guileless old tar, crooked and gnarled, 
with lumps and knots in all sorts of 
wrong places. 

“T came to look at your baskets,” said 
the young man, as he entered. 

“Ye don’t say,” replied the Captain, 
looking up from his work with a blank, 
senile stare. 

“What is the price of this one?” in- 
quired Brooks, after having examined 
the stock with an air of connoisseurship. 

“Ye can give what ye like fur it.” 

“T prefer to give what you like.” 

From baskets the transition was easy 
to life in general, and the special prob- 
lems and vexations which it presented 
in Poltucket. Captain Jewell had re- 
duced these to a minimum, as his wants 
were few and Charity always looked out 
for him. 
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“Then you live on Charity?” remarked 
his visitor with wilful obtuseness. 

The old man moved his jaws and 
looked up again with his vague, senile 
stare. The pun, bad as it was, was a 
little too much for him. 

“ She is out now in the dory,” he ob- 
served in explanation, “gone scuppin’, I 
reckon, or plaice-fishin’.” 

“Then Charity is your daughter.” 

“My darter! No she ain’t my darter. 
No kin of mine—as I knows on; though 
my wife and her they was sorter second 
cousins or aunts or somethin’. She’s 
sorter anchored here,—and a mighty 
good and seasonable gal she be.” 

“A seasonable girl!” 

The Captain’s mind, like a craft with 
a broken rudder, refused to change its 
tack in obedience to the wind. He 
could talk but he could not converse. 

“She’s sorter shy and skittish-like,” 
he went on meditatively. ‘‘ Ef she spies 
a man through the glass anywhar on 
the horizon, up flies her jib and main- 
sail, and away she skips and takes no 
‘count o’ the weather.” 

That was an interesting piece of in- 
formation to Brooks; the old man’s 


guilelessness emboldened him to be 
more explicit. 

“Then she is not married,” he said; 
“or engaged to be married. But I 
suppose she has beaus ? ” 


“Beaus! Bless ye,no. She ain’t that 
kind of gal. Ye know Charlie Thur- 
ston, the drug clerk? Wal, he sorter 
cruised about her fur a year or more ; 
signalled to her and sech like; but she 
didn’t give him no show. Never an- 
swered his signals, nur hove him a line, 
nur nuthin’.” 

It was obvious that this was a fa- 
vorite topic with the old man, for he 
went on without any urging, relating 
with much gusto anecdotes illustrative 
of the young girl’s shyness and indiffer- 
ence to the charms of masculine society. 
Brooks felt tempted to put out a little 
feeler, just then, and remarked quite 
casually : 

“ By the way, I think I have seen her. 
Wasn't she out fishing last Monday ?” 

“Right ye be. That was Charity. 
She had been a-scuppin’, but she didn’t 
ketch nuthin’.” 

“T hope she got home safely—without 
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any mishap. I saw her in her dory, ly- 
ing a short distance beyond the jetty.” 

“Tt would have ter be a mighty smart 
mishap ter ketch up with her,” chuckled 
the Captain, in amused retrospect. “I 
tell yer, she sails a boat as stiddy as any 
man in Poltucket. Ef she wa’n’t a gal, 
she could take out her papers fur pilot, 
and beat ’em all at it. She’s got a 
weather-eye as would make her fortune 
on the sea, ef the government hadn't 
killed our shippin’ deader nor a door- 
nail and laid us all up in dry-docks fur 
ter die of dry rot and rheumatics.” 

Brooks could scarcely tell why the 
knowledge that she had not confided 
her adventure to the Captain filled him 
with satisfaction. Having gained this 
vantage ground, he determined to await 
her arrival, and in order to while away 
the time lighted a cigar and offered one 
to the Captain. They talked for an hour 
about the good whaling times before the 
war, about shark-fishing, and about the 
three great families which, springing 
from Poltucket, had played so promi- 
nent a part in commercial and political 
affairs. It was about five o’clock when 
they heard the outside gate click, and 
rapid steps approaching. 

“Thar she blows!” said the captain, 
with a confidential wink to his visitor ; 
“keep yer look-out and lay low.” 

These phrases, borrowed from his old 
whaling experience, conveyed but the 
faintest sort of meaning to Brooks. 

“Does she blow ?” he asked naively. 

“You bet a chaw of terbacker that 
she do,” said the old man and chuckled 
down into his very boots. 

At this moment the door was flung 
open, and the girl, flushed with excite- 
ment, burst into the room. 

“Captain,” she cried breathlessly, 
opening her basket and showing him its 
contents; “what do you give me for 
that ?” 

She held a ten-pound bluefish close 
up to his nose, while her face beamed 
with pride. 

“Til be blowed ef it ain’t bluefish,” 
said the captain. “ But who hauled it in 
fur ye? Ye tuk Charlie Thurston along 
with yer in the boat, didn’t ye?” 

He was about to appeal with a fur- 
tive glance to Brooks for appreciation 
of his delightful slyness, but a vigorous 
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slap of the fish-tail upon his cheek frus- 
trated his purpose. “Captain Jewell,” 
she said, stamping her foot, “I am 
ashamed of you.” 

Brooks was amazed at such an exhi- 
bition of spirit, and the animation of her 


‘Thar she blows!" said the captain, with a confidential 
wink to his visitor, 


pretty face, usually so demure, took him 
no less by surprise. She gave the cap- 
tain a vivid account of the day’s advent- 
ures, and was scudding along at a brisk 
rate, when all of a sudden she broke off 
in the middle of a sentence, dropped her 
eyes and stared at the floor. The ani- 
mation died out of her face, and the 
blood mounted to her cheeks and spread 
over her neck and forehead. 

It was the sudden discovery of Brooks, 
sitting half hidden behind the opened 
door, which caused the transformation. 
It was pitiful to see her embarrassment. 
She seemed to look in vain for some 
crack or corner where she might creep 
and hide herself. If she had twisted her 
apron or bit her finger tips, in the con- 
ventional way, the Captain would have 
been relieved of his oppressive sense of 
guilt. But she stood utterly helpless, 
looking at him with the blank reproach 
of a creature which suffers but cannot 
retaliate. 

“Wal now, I'll be blowed ef I hain’t 


CHARITY. 


gone and done it,” exclaimed the old 
mariner with a kind of half-hearted 
bravado ; but he saw the vanity of per- 
severing on that tack and promptly took 
his bearings. “I didn’t mean to hurt yer, 
child,” he added ruefully. “Ye know I 
be an old fool.” 


¥. 


Tue island of Poltucket is about as fiat 
as a pancake. There is a saying there 
that, if your children go astray, you only 
have to stand up on a chair and look 
through an opera-glass; then you are 
sure to find them. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, however, most of the 
houses in Poltucket are provided with a 
square platform or balcony on the roof, 
right around the chimney ; and there 
you may see the aged sea-captains sit by 
the hour, sweeping the horizon with their 
telescopes. It may not be their children 


they are looking after ; as these are apt 
... to be beyond the age of parental tute- 
~ lage, but anything, living or inanimate, 
‘on land or sea, affords a welcome break 


in the heavy monotony of life. A ship, 
if it be sound, calls half the population 
to their roofs; a wreck the whole. Char- 
ity Howland was therefore perfectly in 
order when, the day after Brooks's visit, 
she was seen seated on the roof with her 
glass leveled toward some distant object. 
It was only Miss Herkomer, at Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s, who found her action reprehensi- 
ble ; and that was probably because Miss 
Herkomer was herself, at that moment, 
engaged in marine observation. She 
had gotten Brooks in her focus, as he 
lay “ scupping” in a boat out at the bell- 
buoy ; and she had a suspicion that 
Charity’s glass was leveled in the same 
direction. She had been Charity’s 
champion, as long as she believed the 
whole affair to be a mere idle excitement, 
bred in the fancy of hysterical spinsters. 
But nowasharp pang of jealousy nestled 
in her heart; and she began to suspect 
that she was not so disinterested as she 
had imagined. And Charity, when sud- 
denly she found Miss Herkomer’s gaunt 
image in her focus with quite a sinister 
expression, and the threatening glass 
pointed unmistakably at herself, was 
smitten by her conscience, and in guilty 
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confusion tumbled down the stairs. 
The damsel from Vassar, on the other 
hand, persevered for two hours in her 
task; and rather invited than repelled 
observation. She was endeavoring to 
persuade herself that her sham passion 
was real; while the poor little girl in 
Captain Jew- 

ell’s garret 

stood with 

fear and 

trembling, fl 
staring at the WM Uy 
wall, endeav- YY iy iy LiGHy 
oring to con- , fy 
vince herself 
that her real 
passion was a 
delusion. A 
man was such 
a remote and 
formidable 
kind of creat- 
ure to her, 
that it had 
never seri- 
ously entered 
into her cal- 
culations that 
he was indis- 
pensable to 
any sort of 
love romance 
ending in 
bliss or mis- 
ery. But 
since her ad- 
venture at the 
end of the jet- 
ty, she had be- 
gun to think 
with vague 
thrills of joy 
and fear of 
the possibilities which such a relation 
involved. She lived over again in fancy, 
a hundred times, her sensations when 
she sat enthroned upon his arm, with 
the gulls and the wind shrieking in her 
ears and the wide glorious horizon all 
about her. 
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Such an hour, 

When the shriveled life-germs burst into 
flower, 

Compensates in a breath 

For the chill and the darkness of death. 


'* The poor little girl in Captain Jewell’s garret stood with fear and trembling." 
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Miss Anastasia, in the deadly tedium 
of Mrs. Morgan’s piazza, spent much 
time pondering on the relation of Brooks 
to Charity. Her own life had been des- 
perately barren and devoid of incident. 
She had taken refuge in intellectual 
pursuits, as a dernier ressort, in order 
to make exist- 
ence endura- 
ble. Other- 
wise she 
would have 
gone mad 
from sheer 
boredom. 
She had taken 
a lively inter- 
est in Char- 
ity, as long as 
she believed 
her to be a 
wronged 
member of 
her own sex. 
But she found 
it hard to for- 
give her the 
enjoyment of 
romantic mis- 
ery andagita- 
tion. The tel- 
escope _inci- 
dent put a 
new face 
upon every- 
thing; it 
made her 
hate Char- 
ity, and yet 
vaguely de- 
sire to be 
near her. I 
am not sure 
that she re- 
solved to outshine her intellectually, and 
by her superior charms to introduce an 
unpleasant complication into the ro- 
mance which might otherwise run too 
smoothly. I think rather it was a dim 
craving for excitement which impelled 
her, and a dim but tantalizing curiosity 
as to what was really going on between 
those two mysterious and uncommunica- 
tive persons. She accordingly surprised 
Captain Jewell with a visit one afternoon, 
and quite dumfounded him by her lively 
interest in his baskets. She bought half 
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a dozen, which she declared to be “im- 
mense,” though they were but eight 
or ten inches in diameter ; and impor- 
tuned the old man to teach her how to 
make them. He saw no way of refus- 
ing, and finally agreed to give her les- 
sons, at fifty cents an hour. 

“And how is your sweet grand- 
daughter?” asked Miss Herkomer with 
nervous vivacity; “I do hope she is 
well.” 

“She is underground these nine years, 
mum,” answered the literal Captain; “I 
reckon she be comfortable.” 

“You don’t mean to sayso. Why no, 
that isn’t possible ; for I saw her only 
the other day, and she looked perfectly 
lovely.” 

“She was a likely child, mum, but 
she turned up her toes, nine years ago, 
in August, jest as the mackerel come, 
and the Spanish brigantine was wrecked 
on the south shore.” 

Miss Herkomer, feeling unequal to the 
further pursuit of the subject, trans- 
ferred her interest to the wreck, and sat 
down on an empty soap-box, while the 
Captain consented to part with some 
fragments of information concerning 
the memorable event. He was endeav- 
oring, with the utmost difficulty, to ex- 
plain the uses of the life-saving appa- 
ratus, when the door to the kitchen was 
opened, and Charity entered. Miss Her- 
komer jumped up, put her arms about 
her waist, and kissed her with much 
effusion. She did not allow the girl's 
look of surprise in the least to dampen 
her ardor. 

“T have missed you so much since 
you left, dear,” she said; “and I re- 
gretted so much that lamentable affair 
with Mr. Brooks. I think he was hor- 
rid to subject you to such a humilia- 
tion ; and I have never been able to for- 
give him for it. I assure you, I have not 
spoken to him once since you left. I 
don’t suppose you have seen him, either, 
have you?” 

“Yes,” said Charity simply ; “I have.” 

“Yes, of course, you couldn’t help 
seeing him; but what I mean is, you 
haven’t talked with him.” 

“Yes ; I have talked with him too.” 

Anastasia was a trifle taken aback. 
She was not prepared for such sincerity. 
The thought occurred to her that Char- 
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ity was crowing over her ; or that per- 
haps she was deeper than anybody sus- 
pected. 

“Now, dear, let us be perfectly frank 
with each other,” she said; “there is 
nothing that I admire more than per- 
fect sincerity. If there is one virtue 
I possess, it is that. You know, of 
course, it is of no consequence to me, 
one way or another, whether you have 
talked with Mr. Brooks.” 

She felt she had struck a false note 
there, before the words were fairly ut- 
tered; but her lips went mechanically 
and blundered on. There seemed to be 
a demon in her tongue, who delighted 
in this kind of transparent mendacity 
which deceived no one. She felt she 
was getting into deeper waters the 
longer she talked; and yet she could 
not stop without, somehow, appearing to 
herself awkward and foolish. The fact 
was, she was new to the réle, having never 
cared enough for men to compromise 
her conscience on their account. But 
this miserable Brooks, in whom she had 
interested herself, at first, as a joke, had 
revenged himself by taking possession 
of her mind in a wholly unprecedented 
manner. She was now perfectly aware 
that she had lodged in Charity’s heart 
the very suspicion she had intended 
to avert. She was looking anxiously 
toward the door, expecting, every mo- 
ment, to see Brooks enter. Charity was. 
sitting, with a kind of chilly wonder, 
watching her face, and dodging her: 
direct questions with a childlike inge- 
nuity which was admirable, because it 
looked like candor. As killing time was 
the object, Miss Anastasia again ad- 
dressed herself to the Captain, who had 
been braiding his osiers automatically, 
and deplored the frequency of wrecks 
upon the Poltucket coast. 

“Tt ain’t no use whimperin’, mum,” 
the old man replied ; “ ef wrecks wasn’t 
good fer somethin’, the Lord wouldn't 
send ’em.” 

“Good for something!” exclaimed 
Miss Herkomer; “you don’t mean to 
say that you like to see people perish !” 

“TI didn’t say nuthin’ of the sort, 
mum ; but our folks has got ter live; 
and there ain’t nuthin’ else fer them to 
live on now, sence the guvernment killed 
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the shippin’. 
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“Then you are, on the whole, glad 
when you hear of a wreck.” 

“T didn’t say that, mum ; I don’t pray 
the Lord fer ships ter be wrecked ; but 
I do pray the Lord that ef ships has ter 
be wrecked, they be wrecked on Pol- 
tucket.” 

The Captain showed a vigor of in- 
tellect on this one topic which was the 
more impressive, because of his decrepi- 
tude. 

“T tell you, mum,” he went on, after 
having moved his jaws, for some min- 
utes, in silent indignation, “I voted the 
Republican ticket every blessed year, 
but now I don’t no more. Sence they 
put up the two life-savin’ stations on the 
island and six light-houses, Iam a Dem- 
ocrat. And many more with me, mum ; 


as theyll find out by and by, mum, 
man fer 


when they put up their next 
President.” 


VI. 


Brooxs was laboring under a diffi- 
culty which in all lands makes greatness 
more or less inconvenient. He was so 
conspicuous a figure in Poltucket that 
everything he did or said made some- 
thing of a sensation. It seemed un- 
chivalrous to him to expose the young 
girl who filled his thoughts to the cruel 
village gossip, unless he was irrevocably 
determined to ask her the fatal ques- 
tion. He despised himself for enter- 
taining such pusillanimous considera- 
tions ; for his ideal of a lover was a daring 
and unscrupulous Don Giovanni, whose 
joyous march of conquest was strewn 
with wrecked hearts. He saw himself 
constantly in spirit doing all sorts of 
audacious things which in the body he 
never could hope to attain. That little, 
timorous girl with the sweet, demure 
face, who looked up at him with those 
large, trustful blue eyes, how could he 
afford to experiment with her fragile 
heart, and throw it away, in case it 
should not prove to be worth keeping ? 
He knew that, in case he made such a 
discovery, his pusillanimous conscience 
would get the better of his heroic as- 
piration, and he would end by keeping 
her heart, regardless of its value. He 
went occasionally to visit the Captain, 
and for want of anything better to do, 
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presented him with high-flavored im- 
ported cigars, which the mariner ruth- 
lessly bit in two, putting one half into 
his mouth and chewing it, and the other 
into his vest-pocket. After having 
chewed them, he dried the leaves and 
smoked them in a pipe. Brooks invari- 
ably, on these occasions, met Miss Her- 
komer (for she watched his movements 
through her telescope with great exact- 
ness) and was drawn into conversation 
with her about all sorts of nightmarish 
literary topics, which gave her a chance 
to parade her intelligence. It was ob- 
vious that the Fates were against him. 
There never was a courtship attended 
with more hopeless difficulties. The 
wrath of a father with a shot-gun, or of 
a deceived rival, thirsting for gore, 
would have been trifles compared with 
the dire vigilance of Miss Herkomer and 
a hundred other morbid moralists who 
sat in windows, on piazzas, and on the 
house-tops, taking social observations, 
all on the qui vive for scandalous devel- 
opments. 

It would never have occurred to 
Brooks that his chief persecutor should 
be the very one to extricate him from 
this sad dilemma. Miss Anastasia was 
inclined to believe that she had now ad- 
vanced far enough in the young man’s 
favor to risk a change of programme. 
She knew that the moon had the repu- 
tation of stimulating the hidden springs 
of sentiment in the masculine heart, and 
determined to arrange a moonlight sail, 
in which Brooks and herself should be 
the principal participators. She broach- 
ed her plan cautiously to the Rev. Mr. 
Nichols, who, without suspecting ulte- 
rior motives, went headlong into the trap. 
He pleaded, with clerical innocence, for 
half an hour, to be allowed to invite 
Brooks, as the young man had, he 
thought, now been sufficiently punished 
for his faux pas, which had, after all, 
not been anything more than a youthful 
indiscretion. It is superfluous to add 
that Anastasia was convinced by this 
argument, and gave Mr. Nichols the de- 
sired permission. But when Brooks 
had accepted, she was not at all anxious 
to extend her hospitality further. She 
wanted a small, congenial party, she 
said, and Mr. Nichols was finally per- 
suaded to coincide in her view. By 
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some clever manceuvring, several were 
invited who, it was known, would be un- 
able to go, and in the end the select and 
congenial party, when it met at three 
o’clock in the afternoon on the wharf, 
was found to consist of but four per- 
sons, the fourth of whom was Charity 
Howland. Brooks, who had done a 
little plotting of his own, had persuaded 
Nichols to hire Captain Jewell’s catboat, 
(on charitable grounds as he urged) and 
as the young girl was amply competent 
to sail it, the guileless parson had con- 
cluded to engage her, and dispense with 
a sailing-master. That seemed, in view 
of what had occurred between him and 
Brooks (in whose good graces he was 
anxious to re-establish himself), a sort of 
amende honorable—a vote of confidence, 
as it were, the delicacy of which no one 
could fail to appreciate. 

I shall not attempt to describe Anas- 
tasia’s feelings, when she found herself 
outplotted in this shameful manner. She 
had to display a cheerful mask, of course, 
butit cost heraconsiderable effort. The 
plan was, to spend the afternoon fishing, 
take supper on board and sail home by 
moonlight, returning about 10 or 11 
o'clock in the evening. The wind was 
fair, and the boat shot ahead at a good 
speed. Charity sat bare-headed at the 
rudder, holding the tiller with a firm 
grasp, and with a cool professional 
glance (which Brooks found ravishing) 
watching the sail, the water, and the 
horizon. She commanded “heads 
down” when she jibed, with a sang 
Froid in which there was no trace of her 
customary timidity. The low sand- 
dunes that inclosed the harbor floated 
like enchanted isles upon the bosom of 
the sea, the vast vault of the sky was 
steeped in sunshine, and the gulls who 
rejoiced in its freedom seemed embodi- 
ments of bliss. If it had been Nichols 
and not Miss Herkomer who, in the 
midst of his glorious absorption in the 
elements, had asked Brooks what his 
opinion was of George Eliot’s “ Theo- 
phrastus Such,” he would have felt 
tempted to do him bodily harm. In 
fact, the question jarred so violently on 
him that he had to exercise all his self- 
restraint, in order to give a polite an- 
swer. 

“Oh, have pity on my youth and in- 
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nocence, Miss Herkomer,” he exclaimed 
with mock entreaty ; ‘what have I done 
to thee, that thou should’st thus maltreat 
me?” 

“JT fear, Mr. Brooks, you are one of 
those who disapprove of intellect in 
women,” Miss Herkomer rejoined, with 
a primness which was in itself a rebuke 
to his levity. 

“Not at all. I only hold that there 
are some things which are more valuable 
than intellect.” 

“More valuable than intellect! What 
are they, pray?” 

“ Health, first of all; innocence and 
simplicity of soul, sweet and unspoiled 
emotions.” 

He looked directly at the unconscious 
girl at the rudder, as if he read out of 
her face all the things which he found 
most admirable. 

“You mean to say,” demanded Miss 
Herkomer, with a note of exasperation 
which she found it hard to suppress, 
“that the mere crude health which any 
peasant or fisher-girl possesses is more 
valuable to the world than the noble in- 
tellect of a George Sand or a George 
Eliot?” 

“Tf it is a question of universal ap- 
plication, I should say yes,” answered 
Brooks fearlessly ; ‘if you mean only in 
rare individual cases, I should say no. 
In my opinion, the world could better 
afford to spare in its womankind the in- 
tellect of George Eliot than the health 
which such intellectual attainments 
would be apt to undermine. George 
Eliot, as you know, died childless ; if all 
womankind died childless, but with tow- 
ering intellects, civilization would ex- 
pire with us, and we should all have 
lived in vain.” 

Mr. Nichols, who had been trolling a 
bluefish line, here gave a shout, which 
happily interrupted the discussion. He 
rose in the boat with visible excitement, 
and began to haul with all his might. 

“Keep your line taut,” cried Charity, 
her eyes suddenly afire with interest ; 
—“no, no! not that way, or you'll un- 
hook him !” 

“But he cuts my hands cruelly,” 
whimpered Nichols. “I don’t think I 
can stand it much longer.” 

“Take the tiller quick ; and Il haul 
him,” said the girl, with quiet decision ; 
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and no sooner had the clergyman handed 
her the line, than, with five or six strong 
and steady pulls, she landed a splendid 
bluefish, weighing some six or seven 
pounds. Brooks, who could not get his 
eyes off her, was enchanted at the swift 
security and skill with which she han- 
dled the big fish, keeping at the same 
time a vigilant watch on the parson, 
whose manipulation of the tiller she evi- 
dently distrusted. Hers was no crude 
peasant face in which the primitive bo- 
vine virtues were legibly written. In 
her eye the fire of thought had been kin- 
dled, generations ago, and in the chisel- 
ing of her face nature had traced many 
a delicate intention. And yet, coupled 
with this, there were an admirable alert- 
ness of sense and practical skill which, 
to the young man who had spent his 
life among books and in the over-refine- 
ment of a foreign civilization, seemed 
wholly adorable. He had all his life 


seen helpless women who took a pride 
in their uselessness and ignorance of 
practical concerns ; and by contrast, an 
efficient woman who, without the sacri- 
fice of her womanly 


character and 
charm, could sail a boat, braid a basket, 
and cook a beefsteak, struck him as a 
fascinating novelty. He contrasted her 
deep and wholesome content with the 
intellectual contortions of Miss Herko- 
mer, who skimmed with feverish rest- 
lessness over all the sciences, and was 
always uneasy lest she should not se- 
cure proper recognition for her attain- 
ments. 

It is not improbable that Anastasia 
had a suspicion of what was going on 
in Brooks’s mind; at all events, she 
was aware that she had displeased him 
by her question about “Theophrastus 
Such.” She always felt an irrepressible 
irritation in the presence of men who 
undervalued the intellect of women ; and 
neglected no opportunity to champion 
the cause of her oppressed sex. And 
yet, in the case of Brooks, it somehow 
heightened her respect for him, to know 
that he did not take her intellectual 
claims seriously. It did not occur to 
her “to give in,” of course ; but in her 
heart of hearts she rather liked his con- 
temptuous tone, provoking though it 
was. 

Nothing of any consequence occurred 
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during the afternoon, except that sev- 
eral dozen scups were caught and a few 
sea-bass. At about seven o’clock they 
anchored near the island of Pucker- 
tuck, a mere reef or sand-dune, which is 
cut up into several islets at high tide, one 
of them supporting a light-house with 
a revolving light of three colors, and 
the summer cottage of a Bostonian, who 
thus advertises his love of solitude. The 
wind had stiffened somewhat, after sun- 
set, and the tide was coming in, flowing 
with considerable violence over the shal- 
low sand-flats. On the outer side of the 
reef they could hear the surf booming, 
and the wind flung, every now and then, 
a shower of spray toward them. The 
wicks were trimmed in the kerosene 
stove, and in an amazingly short time 
the big bluefish found himself split down 
the back and flung into the frying-pan. 

“Hand me a match, please,” said 
Charity, who was stooping over the 
stove, attending to the preliminaries of 
the banquet. 

“A match? Why, certainly,” answered 
Brooks and Nichols in chorus, and fum- 
bled in their pockets. 

“T confess I am almost hungry,” said 
Anastasia, a little anxiously. 

“‘T confess I am ravenous,” remarked 
Nichols ; “this sea-air has aroused in 
me a very unclerical appetite.” 

“Or say, rather, a very clerical appe- 
tite,” suggested Brooks. “I do hope 
you have brought matches, for I have 
none.” 

“Nor have I,” the clergyman rejoined, 
with a dismayed look; ‘I could have 
sworn I had some, but I must have left 
the box in my room.” 

An excited consultation ensued, dur- 
ing which Nichols suffered all the hor- 
rors of slow starvation, while Anastasia 
drew lots in fancy as to who was to be 
eaten, and found that her rival was des- 
ignated for the sacrifice. 

“We shall have to land at Pucker- 
tuck,” said Charity. “Tll go up to 
Mr. Bateman’s cottage and get some 
matches.” 

“But it is getting dark and foggy,” 
Brooks objected. ‘“ You might be blown 
off to sea, and nobody know what had 
become of you.” 

“The moon is just rising; and any- 
way I am not afraid.” 
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She sprang forward and pulled up the 
anchor, while Brooks hoisted the sail 
and Nichols got his feet entangled in 
the rope and came near falling over- 
board. In another instant she was at 
the tiller, ran the boat neatly up along 
the sandy shore, let the sail “lay to,” 
flung the anchor up on the beach, and 
herself jumped after it. 

“Hold on a minute,” cried Brooks ; 
“Tam going with you.” 

He saw her form vanishing in the fog, 
but managed to catch up with her. 

“Why do you want to run away from 
me?” he asked ; but the thunder of the 
surf on the outer reef nearly drowned 
his voice and made it impossible to hear 
what she answered. 

“Take my arm,” he went on, “or I 
shall lose you altogether.” 

But she only hastened tremblingly 
on, and almost ran, as if to escape him. 
There was to him something sweet and 
primitive in this mute flight, which was 
no sham manceuvre, but prompted by a 
real fear. He fancied he could almost 
hear her heart beat in the twilight. All 
the great emotions lie close to each other 


in an unspoiled nature. It was not in an- 
cient times only that women stood with 
fear and trembling in the presence of 


nature’s great mysteries. To this shy 
and virginal soul the repellant quality 
of manhood was yet stronger than the 
attractive. 

“Tt is no good trying to run away 
from me,” said the young man, laughing ; 
“T can beat you racing any day.” 

The fog was closing about them, and 
they seemed alone in an empty world. 
The moon looked like a dimly luminous 
spot in the mist, but emerged now and 
then with a pallid, frightened face, as 
the wind tore rifts in the vapors. The 
world seemed more than ever a world of 
shadows, unsubstantial, like the phan- 
tasms of a dream. He and she—the 
man and the woman, who loved each 
other—seemed to loom out of the fog as 
the only realities. 

“Here is the Bateman cottage,” said 
Charity, as an outline of denser obscur- 
ity became visible against the brighter 
mist which the moon pervaded. 

“T fear they have all gone to bed,” 
said Brooks ; “there is not alight to be 
seen anywhere.” 


CHARITY. 


He walked about the house, knocking 
at doors and window-shutters, but re- 
ceived no response. 

“The house is inhabited by the seven 
sleepers,” he cried, as he rejoined Char- 
ity on the porch. 

*T fear it is not inhabited at all,” re- 
plied the girl; the people must have 
left yesterday. There were lights in the 
windows, night before last.” 

“T suppose, then, we had better try 
the light-house.” 

“Tm afraid the tide is too high; we 
can’t get across.” 

“What do yo. propose to do, then ?” 

“Get back to town as fast as we can. 
The chances are that we shall hail some 
boat, as soon as the fog lifts ; and then 
we can borrow matches.” 

They groped about in the twilight for 
a quarter of an hour, he keeping close 
in her track. The tide rose higher and 
higher, making the strip of sand upon 
which they walked narrower and nar- 
rower, and the surf roared along the 
outer reef with a deep and mighty voice. 
When they reached the point of land 
where they had put up the catboat, they 
began to halloo, but received no answer. 
Presently, they found the anchor and 
the rope attached to it. They stood 
long staring at it in speechless amaze- 
ment. = 

“What does it mean?” exclaimed 
Brooks, at last; “is it a bad joke, or 
have they lost their senses ?” 

“JT think I see it,” Charity replied ; 
“the clergyman was afraid to have the 
sail up, and so, to let it down, he untied 
by mistake the anchor line, and they 
drifted off.” 

“They will be sure to capsize,” cried 
Brooks ; “they will be blown to sea or 
perish in the breakers.” 

‘No; the tide is running in. Itll 
take them back to town ; if they manage 
to get the sail down, nothing can hap- 
pen to them.” 

She seated herself, without visible agi- 
tation, on the beach, and he flung him- 
self down at her feet. They were silent 
for a long while, listening to the heavy 
cannonading of the surf, which broke 
with its hoarse thunder against the nar- 
row strip of sand upon which they were 
sitting. There was a _ tremendous 
rhythm in it—a pause, filled with a dull 





CHARITY. 


receding roar, then a fresh explosion of 
wrath, which shook the land’s founda- 
tions. It seemed to her, as she sat lis- 
tening, as if it were the earth itself 
breathing—inhaling, and exhaling,—as 
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lay at her feet, and saw his features soft- 
ened, as it were, through the fog. Her 
thoughts, her feelings, her very senses, 
were in a strange whirl, and all sorts of 
dim yearnings peeped forth, only to be 
hustled out of sight 
and bashfully hid- 
den. She felt his 
eyes resting upon 
her tenderly, and 
with a sweet serious- 
ness which made her 
glow and shiver in 
the same moment. 

There must have 
been something 
sympathetic in the 
shiver, for he pres- 
ently got up, and 
shivered too. 

“It is getting 
dark,” he said ; ‘‘the 
moon will soon drop 
out of sight.” 

She made no an- 
swer, and he saun- 
tered uneasily about 
her for a few min- 
utes, gazing intently 
at her, as if he were 
battling with some 
great resolution. 
She looked lovely, 
as she sat there in 
the moon-lit fog, her 
eyes kindled with 
emotion, and her 
pensive, demure lit- 
tle face animated by 
a vague expectancy. 

“Miss Charity,” 
he began, his voice 
starting out of the 
dusk with sudden 
vehemence; “I have 
a world of things to 
say to you. I have 








‘* They were silent for a long while, listening to the heavy cannonading of the surf.”’ 


if she felt its mighty breast heaving. In 
the presence of this gigantic monster, 
which spoke with the voice of eternity 
in her ear, whose very gentlest whisper 
shook her innermost being, she felt her- 
self so infinitely small. She looked half 
anxiously at the face of the youth who 


Before he had 
time to finish, a tre- 
mendous wave broke over the reef, 
spreading with scores of shallow arms 
over thesand. Inan instant she was on 
her feet and rushed up the beach. But 
he caught her in his arms, and held her 
in a tight embrace, while the water gur- 
gled about her ankles. 
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“You wished to say something to 
me,” she whispered after a long silence. 

He was about to answer, but found 
himself suddenly enveloped in an intense 
crimson illumination. He looked at 
Charity, and she too shone as if lighted 
up by Bengal fire. It took him fully a 
minute to recover from his consternation, 
and to trace the singular phenomenon 
to its origin. It wasthe revolving light 
of the government light-house, which 
had accidentally flashed its blood-red 


TWO GRECIAN MYTHS. 


sheen upon them. And it was owing to 
this circumstance that a belated fisher- 
man who was tacking close to shore 
caught sight of them in the midst of the 
fleecy sea of indistinguishable fog. 

“Man ahoy !” he called; and was not 
a little surprised when the answer came 
in a woman’s voice. 

He made out the mystery, however, 
by recollecting the passage in the mar- 
riage service which bids the two to be 


TWO GRECIAN MYTHS. 
By C. P. Cranch. 


ICARUS. 


He sold his poems and was free from care. 

The critics praised them, and he trod on air. 

The people crowned him ‘mid their poet-kings. 

He touched the earth no more, but spread his wings. 


But ah, the test of worth he could not shun. 
His wings were wax, and melted in the sun. 
The sires gazed upward on a flight of fame. 
Their sons looked down on a forgotten name. 


I. 


GANYMEDE. 


Doubtless they missed him at the rustic board 
In the rude herdsmen’s feast of home-brewed ale. 
His thoughts, his dreams, his nobler longings soared 
Beyond the vulgar jest and trivial tale. 
Into his larger sky’s ethereal zone 
The wings that lifted him were not his own. 


Jove’s eagle snatched him from the common throng, 
And bore him to the blue Olympian heights. 
What cared he for his comrades’ homely song 
In the new opening heaven of sounds and sights— 
Where in a sphere of harmonies divine 
He served the gods and poured celestial wine! 
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RANDOM MEMORIES. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


GANY writers have 

yi vigorously describ- 

" ed the pains of the 

Kit} first day or the first 

ig night at school; to 

Ji a boy of any enter- 

; © prise, I believe, 

they are more often 

a agreeably exciting. 
Misery—or at least misery unrelieved— 
is confined to another period, to the days 
of suspense and the “ dreadful looking- 
for” of departure ; when the old life is 
running to an end, and the new life, with 
its new interests, not yet begun ; and to 
the pain of an imminent parting, there 
is added the unrest of a state of consci- 
ous préexistence. The area railings, the 
beloved shop-window, the smell of semi- 
suburban tanpits, the song of the church 
bells upon a Sunday, the thin, high 
voices of compatriot children in a play- 
ing field—what a sudden, what an over- 
powering pathos breathes to him from 
each familiar circumstance! The as- 
saults of sorrow come not from within, 
as it seems to him, but from without. 
I was proud and glad to go to school ; 
had I been let alone, I could have borne 
up like any hero; but there was around 
me, in all my native town, a conspiracy 
of lamentation: “Poor little boy, he 
is going away—unkind little boy, he is 
going to leave us;” so the unspoken 
burthen followed me as I went, with 
yearning and reproach. And at length, 
one melancholy afternoon in the early 
autumn, and at a place where it seems 


to me, looking back, it must be always 
autumn and generally Sunday, there 
came suddenly upon the face of all I 
saw—the long empty road, the lines of 
the tall houses, the church upon the 
hill, the woody hill-side garden—a look 
of such a piercing sadness that my heart 
died ; and seating myself on a door-step, 
I shed tears of miserable sympathy. <A 
benevolent cat cumbered me the while 
with consolations—we two were alone in 
all that was visible of the London Road : 
two poor waifs who had each tasted sor- 
row—and she fawned upon the weeper, 
and gambolled for his entertainment, 
watching the effect, it seemed, with 
motherly eyes. Long ago has that 
small heart been quieted, that small 
body (then rigid and cold) buried in 
the end of a town garden, perhaps with 
some attendant children. She will never 
console another trembler on the brink 
of life: poor little mouse, bringing 
strength to the young elephant: poor 
little thing of a year or two ministering 
to the creature of near upon a century. 
For the sake of the cat, God bless her ! 
I confessed at home the story of my own 
weakness ; and so it comes about that I 
owed a certain journey, and the reader 
owes the present paper, to a cat in the 
London Road. It was judged, if I had 
thus brimmed over on the public high- 
way, some change of scene was (in the 
medical sense) indicated ; my father at 
the time was visiting the harbor lights 
of Scotland; and it was decided he 
should take me along with him around 
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a portion of the shores of Fife: my first 
professional tour, my first journey in 
the complete character of man, without 
the help of petticoats. 

The Kingdom of Fife (that royal prov- 
ince) may be observed by the curious 
on the map, occupying a tongue of land 
between the firths of Forth and Tay. 
It may be continually seen from many 
parts of Edinburgh (among the rest, 
from the windows of my father’s house) 
dying away into the distance and the 
easterly haar with one smoky sea-side 
town beyond another, or in winter 
printing on the gray heaven some glit- 
tering hill tops. It has no beauty to 
recommend it, being a low, sea-salted, 
wind-vexed promontory; trees very 
rare, except (as common on the east 
coast) along the dens of rivers; the 
fields well cultivated, I understand, but 
not lovely to the eye. It is of the coast 
I speak: the interior may be the garden 
of Eden. History broods over that part 
of the world like the easterly haar. 
Even on the map, its long row of Gaelic 
place-names bear testimony to an old 
and settled race. Of these little towns, 
posted along the shore as close as 
sedges, each with its bit of harbor, its 
old weather-beaten church or public 
building, its flavor of decayed pros- 
perity and decaying fish, not one but 
has its legend, quaint or tragic : Dun- 
fermline, in whose royal towers the king 
may be still observed (in the ballad) 
drinking the blood-red wine; somno- 
lent Inverkeithing, once the quarantine 
of Leith ; Aberdour, hard by the monas- 
tic islet of Inchcolm, hard by Doni- 
bristle where the “bonny face was 
spoiled ;” Burntisland where, when Paul 
Jones was off the coast, the Reverend 
Mr. Shirra had a table carried between 
tide-marks, and publicly prayed against 
the rover at the pitch of his voice and 
his broad lowland dialect ; Kinghorn, 
where Alexander “brak’s neckbane” 
and left Scotland to the English wars ; 
Kirkaldy, where the witches once pre- 
vailed extremely and sunk tall ships and 
honest mariners in the North Sea; Dy- 
sart, famous—weli famous at least to 
me for the Dutch ships that lay in its 
harbor, painted like toys and with pots 
of flowers and cages of song-birds in 
the cabin windows, and for one partic- 
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ular Dutch skipper who would sit all 
day in slippers on the break of the 
poop, smoking a long German pipe ; 
Wemyss (pronounce Weems) with its 
bat-haunted caves, where the Chevalier 
Johnstone, on his flight from Culloden, 
passed a night of superstitious terrors ; 
Leven, a bald, quite modern place, sa- 
cred to summer visitors, whence there 
has gone but yesterday the tall figure 
and the white locks of the last English- 
man in Delhi, my uncle Dr. Balfour, 
who was still walking his hospital 
rounds, while the troopers from Meerut 
clattered and cried “Deen Deen” along 
the streets of the imperial city, and Wil- 
loughby mustered his handful of heroes 
at the magazine, and the nameless brave 
one in the telegraph office was perhaps 
already fingering his last despatch ; and 
just a little beyond Leven, Largo Law 
and the smoke of Largo town mounting 
about its feet, the town of Alexander 
Selkirk, better known under the name 
of Robinson Crusoe. So on, the list 


might be pursued (only for private rea- 
sons, which the reader will shortly have 
an opportunity to guess) by St. Mo- 


nance, and Pittenweem, and the two 
Anstruthers, and Cellardyke, and Crail 
where Primate Sharpe was once a hum- 
ble and innocent country minister: on 
to the heel of the land, to Fifeness, 
overlooked by a sea-wood of matted 
elders and the quaint old mansion of 
Balcomie, itself overlooking but the 
breach or the quiescence of the deep— 
the Carr Rock beacon rising close in 
front, and as night draws in, the star 
of the Inchcape reef springing up on 
the one hand, and the star of the May 
Island on the other, and further off yet 
a third and a greater on the craggy 
foreland of St. Abb’s. And but a little 
way round the corner of the land, im- 
minent itself above the sea, stands the 
gem of the province and the light of 
medieval Scotland, St. Andrew’s, where 
the great Cardinal Beaton held garrison 
against the world, and the second of 
the name and title perished (as you may 
read in Knox’s jeering narrative) under 
the knives of true-blue Protestants, and 
to this day (after so many centuries) the 
current voice of the professor is not 
hushed. 

Here it was that my first tour of in- 
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spection began, early on a bleak easterly 
morning. There was a crashing run of 
sea upon the shore, I recollect, and my 
father and the man of the harbor light 
must sometimes raise their voices to be 
audible. Perhaps it is from this cir- 
cumstance, that I always imagine St. An- 
drew’s to be an ineffectual seat of learn- 
ing, and the sound of the east wind and 
the bursting surf to linger in its drowsy 
class-rooms and confound the utterance 
of the professor, until teacher and taught 
are alike drowned in oblivion, and only 
the sea-gull beats on the windows and 
the draught of the sea-air rustles in the 
pages of the open lecture. But upon 
all this, and the romance of St. Andrew’s 
in general, the reader must consult the 
works of Mr. Andrew Lang; who has 
written of it but the other day in his 
dainty prose and with his incommunica- 
ble humor, and long ago in one of his best 
poems, with grace, and local truth and 
a note of unaffected pathos. Mr. Lang 
knows all about the romance, I say, and 
the educational advantages, but I doubt 
if he had turned his attention to the 
harbor lights ; and it may be news even 
to him, that in the year 1863, their case 
Hanging about with the 


was pitiable. 
east wind humming in my teeth, and my 
hands (I make no doubt) in my pocket, 
I looked for the first time upon that 
tragi-comedy of the visiting engineer 
which I have seen so often reénacted on 


a more important stage. Eighty years 
ago, I find my grandfather writing: ‘It 
is the most painful thing that can occur 
to me to have a correspondence of this 
kind with any of the keepers, and when 
I come to the Light House, instead of 
having the satisfaction to meet them 
with approbation and welcome their 
Family, it is distressing when one is 
obliged to put on a most angry counte- 
nance and demeanor.” This painful ob- 
ligation has been hereditary in my race. 
I have myself, on a perfectly amateur 
and unauthorized inspection of Turn- 
berry Point, bent my brows upon the 
keeper on the question of storm-panes ; 
and felt a keen pang of self-reproach, 
when we went down stairs again and I 
found he was making a coffin for his 
infant child; and then regained my 
equanimity with the thought that I had 
done the man a service, and when the 
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proper inspector came, he would be 
readier with his panes. The human 
race is perhaps credited with more 
duplicity than it deserves. Tk visitation 
of a light-house at least is a business of 
the most transparent nature. As soon 
as the boat grates on the shore, and the 
keepers step forward in their uniformed 
coats, the very slouch of the fellows’ 
shoulders tells their story and the en- 
gineer may begin at once to assume his 
“angry countenance.” Certainly the 
brass of the handrail will be clouded ; 
and if the brass be not immaculate, 
certainly all will be to match—the reflect- 
ors scratched, the spare lamp unready, 
the storm-panes in the storehouse. If 
a light is not rather more than middling 
good, it will be radically bad. Medi- 
ocrity (except in literature) appears to 
be unattainable by man. But of course 
the unfortunate of St. Andrew’s was only 
an amateur, he was not in the Service, he 
had no uniform coat, he was (I believe) 
a plumber by his trade and stood (in 
the medieval phrase) quite out of the 
danger of my father ; but he had a pain- 
ful interview for all that, and perspired 
extremely. 

From St. Andrew’s, we drove over Ma- 
gus Muir. My father had announced we 
were “to post,” and the phrase called up 
in my hopeful mind visions of top-boots 
and the pictures in Rowlandson’s Dance 
of Death ; but it was only a jingling cab 
that came to the inn door, such as I had 
driven in a thousand times at the low 
price of one shilling on the streets of 
Edinburgh. Beyond this disappoint- 
ment, I remember nothing of that drive. 
It is a road I have often travelled, and 
of not one of these journeys do I remem- 
ber any single trait. The fact has not 
been supposed to encroach on the truth 
of the imagination. I still see Magus 
Muir two hundred years ago; a desert 
place, quite uninclosed ; in the midst, 
the Primate’s carriage fleeing at the gal- 
lop; the assassins loose reined in pur- 
suit, Burley Balfour, pistol in hand, 
among the first. No scene of history 
has ever written itself so deeply on my 
mind ; not because Balfour, that ques- 
tionable zealot, was an ancestral cousin 
of my own ; not because of the pleadings 
of the victim and his daughter; not 
even because of the live bum-bee that 
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flew out of Sharpe’s "bacco box, thus 
clearly indicating his complicity with 
Satan; nor merely because, as it was 
after all a crime of a fine religious fla- 
vor, it figured in Sunday books and 
afforded a grateful relief from Minister- 
ing Children or the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Katharine Winslowe. The figure that 
always fixed my attention is that of 
Hackston of Rathillet, sitting in the sad- 
dle with his cloak about his mouth, and 
through all that long, bungling, vocif- 
erous hurly-burly, revolving privately a 
case of conscience. He would take no 
hand in the deed, because he had a pri- 
vate spite against the victim, and “that 
action” must be sullied with no sugges- 
tion of a worldly motive ; on the other 
hand, “that action” in itself was highly 
justified, he had cast in his lot with “the 
actors,” and he must stay there, inactive 
but publicly sharing tle responsibility. 
“You are a gentleman—you will pro- 
tect me!” cried the wounded old man, 
crawling towards him. “TI will never lay 
a hand on you,” said Hackston, and put 
his cloak about his mouth. It is an old 
temptation with me, to pluck away that 
cloak and see the face—to open that 
bosom and to read the heart. With in- 
complete romances about Hackston, the 
drawers of my youth were lumbered. 
I read him up in every printed book that 
I could lay my hands on. I even dug 
among the Wodrow manuscripts, sitting 
shame-faced in the very room where my 
hero had been tortured two centuries 
before, and keenly conscious of my youth 
in the midst of other and (as I fondly 
thought) more gifted students. All was 
vain: that he had passed a riotous non- 
age, that he was a zealot, that he twice 


displayed (compared with his grotesque" 


companions) some tincture of soldierly 
resolution and even of military common 
sense, and that he figured memorably in 
the scene on Magus Muir, so much and 
no more could I expiscate. But whenever 
I cast my eyes backward, it is to see him 
like a landmark on the plains of history, 
sitting with his cloak about his mouth, 
inscrutable. How small a thing creates 
an immortality! Ido not think he can 
have been a man entirely commonplace ; 
but had he not thrown his cloak about 
his mouth, or had the witnesses forgot 
to chronicle the action, he would not 
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thus have haunted the imagination of 
my boyhood, and to-day he would scarce 
delay me for a paragraph. An incident, 
at once romantic and dramatic, which 
at once awakes the judgment and makes 
a picture for the eye, how little do we 
realize its perdurable power! Perhaps 
no one does so but the author, just as 
none but he appreciates the influence 
of jingling words ; so that he looks on 
upon life, with something of a covert 
smile, seeing people led ky what they 
fancy to be thoughts and what are really 
the accustomed artifices of his own 
trade, or roused by what they take to 
be principles and are really picturesque 
effects. In a pleasant book about a 
school class club, Colonel Fergusson has 
recently told a little anecdote. A “ Phil- 
osophical Society” was formed by some 
Academy boys—among them, Colonel 
Fergusson himself, Fleeming Jenkin, and 
Andrew Wilson, the Christian Bood- 
hist, and author of The Abode of Snow. 
Before these learned pundits, one mem-~ 
ber laid the following ingenious prob- 
lem: “What would be the result of 
putting a pound of potassium in a pot 
of porter?” “I should think there 
would be a number of interesting bi- 
products,” said a smatterer at my elbow ; 
but for me the tale itself has a bi-prod- 
uct, and stands as a type of much that 
is most human. For this enquirer, who 
conceived himself to burn with a zeal 
entirely chemical, was really immersed 
in a design of a quite different nature ; 
unconsciously to his own recently 
breached intelligence, he was engaged 
in literature. Putting, pound, potassium, 
pot, porter: initial p, mediant t—that 
was his idea, poor little boy! So with 
politics and that which excites men in 
the present, so with history and that 
which rouses them in the past: there lie 
at the root of what appears most serious 
unsuspected elements. 

The triple town of Anstruther West- 
er, Anstruther Easter and Cellardyke, 
all three Royal Burghs—or two Royal 
Burghs and a less distinguished suburb, 
I forget which—lies continuously along 
the sea-side, and boasts of either two 
or three separate parish churches, and 
either two or three separate harbors. 
These ambiguities are painful; but the 
fact is (although it argue me uncult- 
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ured) I am but poorly posted upon Cel- 
lardyke. My business lay in the two 
Anstruthers. A tricklet of a stream 
divides them, spanned by a bridge ; and 
over the bridge at the time of my knowl- 
edge, the celebrated Shell House stood 
outpost on the west. This had been the 
residence of an agreeable eccentric ; 
during his fond tenancy, he had illus- 
trated the outer walls, as high (if I re- 
member rightly) as the roof, with elabo- 
rate patterns and pictures, and snatches 
of verse in the vein of exegi monu- 
mentum; shells and pebbles, artfully 
contrasted and conjoined, had been his 
medium; and I live to think of him 
standing back upon the bridge, when 
all was finished, drinking in the general 
effect and (like Gibbon) already lament- 
ing his employment. Lt ego artifex, he 
may have thought; like Hayley over 
his poems or Haydon before his can- 
vases. 

The same bridge saw another sight 
in the seventeenth century. Mr. Thom- 
son, the “curat” of Anstruther Easter, 
was a man highly obnoxious to the de- 
vout: in the first place because he was 
a “curat” ; in the second place, because 
he was a person of irregular and scan- 
dalous life; and in the third place, be- 
cause he was generally suspected of 
dealings with the Enemy of Man. These 
three disqualifications, in the popular 
literature of the time, go hand in 
hand; but the end of Mr. Thomson 
was a thing quite by itself, and in the 
proper phrase, a manifest judgment. 
He had been at a friend’s house in 
Anstruther Wester, where (and else- 
where, I suspect) he had partaken of 
the bottle ; indeed, to put the thing in 
our cold modern way, the reverend gen- 
tleman was on the brink of delirium 
tremens. It was a dark night, it seems; 
a little lassie came carrying a lantern to 
fetch the curate home; and away they 
went down the street of Anstruther 
Wester, the lantern swinging a bit in 
the child’s hand, the barred lustre toss- 
ing up and down along the front of 
slumbering houses, and Mr. Thomson 
not altogether steady on his legs nor 
(to all appearance) easy in his mind. 
The pair had reached the middle of the 
bridge when (as I conceive the scene) 
the poor tippler started in some baseless 
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fear and looked behind him; the child, 
already shaken by the minister’s strange 
behavior, started a’30 ; in so doing, she 
would jerk the lantern; and for the 
space of a moment the lights and the 
shadows would be all confounded. Then 
it was that to the unhinged toper and 
the twittering child, a huge bulk of 
blackness seemed to sweep down, to 
pass them close by as they stood upon 
the bridge, and to vanish on the further 
side in the general darkness of the 
night. ‘ Plainly the devil come for Mr. 
Thomson!” thought the child. What 
Mr. Thomson thought himself, we have 
no ground of knowledge; but he fell 
upon his knees in the midst of the 
bridge like a man praying. On the rest 
of the journey to the manse, history is 
silent ; but when they came to the door, 
the poor caitiff, taking the lantern from 
the child, looked upon her with so lost 
a countenance that her little courage 
died within her, and she fled home 
screaming to her parents. Not a soul 
would venture out; all that night, the 
minister dwelt alone with his terrors in 
the manse; and when the day dawn- 
ed, and men made bold to go about the 
streets, they found the devil had come 
indeed for Mr. Thomson. 

This manse of Anstruther Easter has 
another and a more cheerful association. 
It was early in the morning, about a 
century before the days of Mr. Thomson, 
that his predecessor was called out of 
bed to welcome a Grandee of Spain, the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, just landed in 
the harbor underneath. But sure there 
was never seen a more decayed grandee ; 
sure there was never a duke welcomed 
from astranger place ofexile. Half-way 
between Orkney and Shetland, there 
lies a certain isle; on the one hand the 
Atlantic, on the other the North Sea, 
bombard its pillared cliffs ; sore-eyed, 
short-living, inbred fishers and their 
families herd in its few huts; in the 
graveyard, pieces of wreck-wood stand 
for monuments; there is nowhere a 
more inhospitable spot. Belle-Isle-en- 
Mer—Fair-Isle-at-Sea—that is a name 
that has always rung in my mind’s ear 
like music ; but the only “Fair Isle” 
on which I ever set my foot, was this 
unhomely, rugged turret-top of sub- 
marine sierras. Here, when his ship 
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was broken, my lord Duke joyfully got 
ashore ; here for long months he and 
certain of his men were harbored; and 
it was from this durance that he landed 
at last to be welcomed (as well as such 
a papist deserved, no doubt) by the 
godly incumbent of Anstruther Easter ; 
and after the Fair Isle, what a fine city 
must that have appeared ! and after the 
island diet, what a hospitable spot the 
minister’s table! And yet he must have 
lived on friendly terms with his out- 
landish hosts. For to this day there 
still survives a relic of the long winter 
evenings when the sailors of the great 
Armada crouched about the hearths of 
the Fair-Islanders, the planks of their 
own lost galleon perhaps lighting up the 
scene, and the gale and the surf that 
beat about the coast contributing their 
melancholy voices. All the folk of the 
north isles are great artificers of knit- 
ting: the Fair-Islanders alone dye their 
fabrics in the Spanish manner. To this 
day, gloves and nightcaps, innocently 
decorated, may be seen for sale in the 
Shetland warehouse at Edinburgh, or 
on the Fair Isle itself in the catechist’s 
house; and to this day, they tell the 
story of the Duke of Medina Sidonia’s 
adventure. 

It would seem as if the Fair Isle had 
some attraction for “persons of quali- 
ty.” When I landed there myself, an 
elderly gentleman, unshaved, poorly at- 
tired, his shoulders wrapped in a plaid, 
was seen walking to and fro, with a book 
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in his hand, upon the beach. He paid 
no heed to our arrival, which we thought 
a strange thing in itself ; but when one 
of the officers of the Pharos, passing 
narrowly by him, observed his book to 
be a Greek testament, our wonder and 
interest took a higher flight. The cate- 
chist was cross-examined ; he said the 
gentleman had been put across some 
time before in Mr. Bruce of Sumburgh’s 
schooner, the only link between the Fair 
Isle and the rest of the world; and 
that he held services and was doing 
* good.” So much came glibly enough ; 
but when pressed a little further, the 
catechist displayed embarrassment. A 
singular diffidence appeared upon his 
face : “ They tell me,” said he, in low 
tones, “that he’s a lord.” Anda lord 
he was ; a peer of the realm pacing that 
inhospitable beach with his Greek tes- 
tament, and his plaid about his shoul- 
ders, set upon doing good, as he un- 
derstood it, worthy man! And his 
grandson, a good-looking little boy, 
much better dressed than the lordly 
evangelist, and speaking with a silken 
English accent very foreign to the 
scene, accompanied me for a while in 
my exploration of the island. I sup- 
pose this little fellow is now my lord, 
and wonder how much he remembers 
of the Fair Isle. Perhaps not much ; 
for he seemed to accept very quietly 
his savage situation; and under such 
guidance, it is like that this was not his 
first nor yet his last adventure. 
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GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN 


(From the last portrait taken. ) 





